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THE NEW EXCAVATIONS AT MARSEILLES* 


FERNAND BENOIT 
PLATE XXXII, A 


he heights which face southward in a semicircle and overlook the ancient harbor of 

Lacydon. The city itself consisted of an upper town dominated by two temples, one 
of the Ephesian Artemis, the other of Apollo; and a lower town, the seaport proper, which 
extended along the waterfront. 

Excavations are now in progress in the quarter of the Old Harbor which occupational 
troops demolished by dynamite in 1943. The plans for excavation include all of the Lower 
City, a part of the Upper City, and the Saint-Laurent bluff, a promontory which encloses 
the bay on the west and protects the harbor from the sea (fig. 1). 

The port of ancient Lacydon did not follow the rectangular coastline which one sees to- 
day. Entered on the west, the mouth of the harbor widened into a large bay extending in 
the shape of a horn toward the north-east and terminated in marshes which protected the 
eastern approaches to the city as far as the foot of the Carmes bluff (the site of the modern 
Hotel des Postes and the Rue Colbert). The north shore of the harbor was indented by 
coves and followed a line some 120 metres to the north of the present quay. Here the ex- 
cavations are confined for the present to a narrow strip of land at the foot of the Upper 
City. Further investigation should include that portion of the ancient Lacydon which 
formerly lay under water and which has since been covered over by protecting layers of 
soil to a depth of five or six metres. 

A trench dug north of the Place Vivaux and extending perpendicular to the harbor has 
revealed the ancient coastline roughly contemporary with the founding of the city. The 
width of the beach has not yet been determined; but it is hoped that further investigation 
may be made in this quarter. Thus far a veritable fossil-beach has come to light, preserved 
beneath the fill of later occupation and dated by sherds of sixth-century pottery from Ionia, 
Attica, Corinth, Naucratis, and elsewhere. The beach is clearly visible as it appeared in 
the day of Gyptis and Eumenes, the founders of the colony, with its sandy margin and 
abundant remains of the shell fish which once thrived here before the waters were polluted 
by the waste of the city. 

But the crowded condition of Marseilles, and intensive cultivation further aggravated 
in Hellenistic and Roman times, resulted in a gradual impoverishment of the soil in this 
section of the city; and from the time of the late Empire the recession of the sea may be 
noted at the middle of the Place Vivaux where the ancient shoreline has now been deter- 
mined. At that time the beach, properly speaking, no longer existed, its place taken by an 
immense deposit formed by the gradual accretion of soil, gravel, and sherds washed down 
from the gutters of the city. In this deposit are preserved, along with Roman pottery by 
which the fill may be dated, further evidence of the occupation and industry of the city: 
fragments of dressed timbers and pulleys, amphorae containing pitch for caulking vessels, 


Tie ancient city of Marseilles, founded by Phocaean colonists about 600 B.c., occupied 
t 


* This paper has been translated by Matthew I. been redrawn by Richard R. Griffith, Class of 1951, 
Wiencke, of Yale University. The plan (fig. 1) has Yale College. 
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bits of lead and leather attesting a vigorous shipbuilding industry, and a mass of refuse from 
the city: olive pits, shells of walnuts, hazel-nuts and almonds, pits of cherries and peaches, 
seeds of grapes, fish-bones and remains of fir-cones from the forests which formerly covered 
the heights. There is no trace of a quay, but a pier was constructed on piles which permitted 
vessels to dock in deep water. No trace has been discovered of the rampart which separated 
the city from the harbor. 

In order to examine these strata carefully, it was necessary to drain off the ground-water 
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and the infiltration from the sea to a depth of three and one-half metres. The successive 
levels of the bay have been established from the sixth century B.c. to modern times. From 
this it appears that the sea-level of the sixth century B.c. was the same as that of the present 
day. The southern limit of the city is thus defined, and further excavation has succeeded in 
discovering the eastern limit and the coastline. The rampart, which was probably con- 
structed of unbaked brick but has completely disappeared, most likely followed the slope of 
the bluff of the Hétel Dieu or Roquette, in line with the Rue Négrel whicho ccupies a 
thalweg corresponding to the fosse of the ancient rampart. Filled with débris of Greek pottery 
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of the sixth century, it was covered over in the early part of the following century. From this 
we may conclude that the Greek city rapidly outgrew its earlier bounds and extended east- 
ward to a line marked by the present Rue de la République. Excavation along the ancient 
fosse has yielded remarkably rich finds. Among these are a stone stele of Artemis (p. xxxu, 
A), fragments of figurines and pottery of Ionian and Attic workmanship, and an acroterion 
with a head of Silenus. These suggest the proximity of the temple of Artemis, the patron 
goddess of the city, whose sanctuary rose upon the bluff of the Hétel Dieu near the northern 
entrance to the city, as at Ephesus and Halicarnassus, and dominated the rampart facing 
the tribes to the north. 

Within the city the topography is more precisely fixed. The waterfront (Place V.Gelu, 
Rues Coutellerie and Cordellerie, Vieille Poissonerie) was occupied from Greek times by 
the workshops of shipbuilders; while farther to the west, the narrow strip of land belonging 
to the Lower City was reserved for docks and warehouses. The latter quarter has yielded 
Roman foundations of the horrea or granaries and for storage purposes some fifty jars or 
dolia of a type similar to those discovered in the docks at Ostia and Trinquetaille at Arles. 

The civic buildings were grouped together in the western part of the Lower City. The 
agora or forum lies opposite the Place De Lenche and the theatre on the slopes of Saint- 
Laurent at whose base several steps of the hemicycle are preserved. These structures, so 
far as they survive, belong to the Roman period. A study of their foundations reveals a 
major displacement of the soil, following the siege of Caesar, when an attempt at city plan- 
ning was made which involved the levelling of the terrain. The reconstruction of the city, 
while yet Greek in its customs and institutions, we should attribute to the benefactions of 
Crinas, the descendant of Pytheas and a celebrated physician in Rome at the time of 
Nero, who bequeathed a sum of ten million sesterces to his native city in addition to a 
similar amount contributed during his lifetime for the restoration of the rampart and the 
erection of public buildings. 

The forum, of which several flagstones remain, covers the site of the earlier agora and 
rests upon a carefully levelled bed of sand and crushed rock brought from the quarries 
of “La Couronne.” The paving-blocks are cut with precise joins and bound by interlocking 
clamps. Beneath the bed of the forum the hard-packed earth of the earlier agora is visible in 
the cavities left by circular post-holes for the foundations of lighter structures. 

Nothing remains of the theatre except a part of the orchestra, whose concrete paving was 
once covered with blocks of multicolored marble, and several steps of the cavea. Though 
the theatre may be Roman, it is constructed in the Greek tradition. Instead of presenting 
a square profile, the banks of seats are carved in the Greek manner; that is, the upper 
horizontal face forms a corbelling, and below it, the adjoining vertical face is hollowed out 
in a concave groove in such a manner as to permit the spectators to rest their feet in a posi- 
tion which will not inconvenience their neighbors on the row below them. This type of 
seating is unknown in the Roman theatres in Gaul, but may be found in Greek lands or 
cities of Greek tradition, such as Athens, Epidaurus, Priene, Velia, Syracuse, Tauromenium, 
Pompeii and others. In spite of its fragmentary condition, our theatre, unique in Gaul, 
supplies further evidence of great importance. Its architectural archaism accords well with 
what we know of the essential conservatism of the dramatic art of Marseilles. Mimes were 
forbidden on the stage, a restraint doubtless imposed out of respect for an ancient tradi- 
tion and quite in contrast with the comic farces and mimes which at Rome superseded even 
the art of Plautus and Terence. And as late as the reign of Marcus Aurelius an agonothete 
presided over the dramatic performances at Marseilles. 
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As work progresses in the next campaign, it will be possible to reconstruct with increasing 
accuracy the topography of the ancient city. Of particular importance in this respect is 
the development of hitherto fruitful excavations in the Rue Négrel, and on the crest of the 
Saint-Laurent bluff where recent discoveries beneath the modern pavement have brought 
to light mosaics of Roman date, a further invaluable testimony to the preservation of the 
ancient city. 
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EIGHT PIECES OF POTTERY 


FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 
PLATES XXXII, B-XXXVII, B 


l WHE pottery published in this paper, which was read at the meeting of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in 1945, is in the small Classical Collection at the University of Chicago. 
All of it formerly belonged to Professor Tarbell, who received nos. 4-8 from Mr. E. 
P. Warren in 1902. Certain observations contained in the paper were made during a trip 
that was made possible by a grant from the American Council of Learned Societies. 

1. Mycenean kylix (pl. xxx, B). Vertical ht. 0.12; original diam. ca. 0.18. Buff clay, 
brown paint. Three murexes, extending down on the stem; three dotted circles near rim. 
No decoration on the other side of the stem; no paint inside. There was written on the 
fragment, in pencil, the word “Attica.” 

In form and ornament, this kylix is very thoroughly similar to a number found in the 
potter’s shop at Zygouries.! Mackeprang? lists several examples of the shape, which is 
characteristic of L. H. ITIB (ca. 1275-1225). Such kylixes, at Zygouries and elsewhere, are 
often undecorated, and many are painted quite differently from those at Zygouries. Two 
from Aigina and one from Kalymnos’ resemble those at Zygouries as closely as our fragment. 
The scarcity of such examples‘ helps to make clear that they do not represent merely the 
style of a period, and it may very reasonably be supposed that those four were actually made 
at Zygouries; though comparison of the clay might possibly disprove the conclusion. Stub- 
bings,® in a general account of Mycenean pottery in Attica, shows one piece of Zygouries 
type and mentions two others supposed to have been found in the region, and says that in 
fabric they are not closely similar to those found at Zygouries. 

2. Handle-plate of Corinthian column krater (pl. xxxu, c). 0.12 by 0.09. None of the 
mouth of the vase is preserved; a corner of the opposite side remains, and most of the other 
two, which are concave; no pattern on the edge. Red slip. A male and a female head, with 
top toward the mouth of the krater. White for female face. Purple for broad fillet on woman’s 
hair and for most of man’s face; apparently there was no purple in a space with an incised 
line about in its center, for the man’s eyebrow. Brown paint for woman’s hair above the 
forehead, her eye, eyebrow and profile; also for what may be considered, in view of Mon- 
telius’ illustration (see below), an ear, though it looks more like a cord belonging to the 
fillet, and perhaps for the man’s eyebrow. This brown is doubtless a thinned black, which 
remains as such chiefly in the woman’s hair. Incision for man’s eye, eyebrow as already 
noted, mouth, and boundary of hair and beard, and for boundaries of purple cloth on 
woman’s hair. These are fine incisions; the man’s profile is bounded by lines like those in 
the preliminary sketch in Attic vases. 

No other Corinthian handle-plate with male and female heads has been noted. In Payne’s 


1 Blegen, Zygouries, pp. 143-147. CVA, British Museum, ITI a, pl. 9, 3. 

2 AJA, xiii, 1938, p. 541. On the chronology of L. H. ‘ There is none in the great quantity of material in 
IIIB cf. Daniel, AJA, xliv, 1940, p. 555. Cf. Furu- Blegen’s Prosymna. Wace (Chamber Tombs at My- 
mark, The Mycenean Pottery: Analysis and Classifica- cenae, pp. 69, 166) reports, but does not illustrate, one 
tion, pp. 539f., 62f. example. 

3 Mackeprang’s pl. 23, 3; Eph., 1910, p. 197; 5 BSA, xlii, 1947, pp. 29f. 
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Necrocorinthia, male heads on handle-plates are listed under nos. 1165, 1181A, 1181B, and 
1465; presumably there is a single head in each case; however, in his 1181B there is a male 
head on one plate and a female head on the other, according to Mingazzini.’ Payne’s 1197 
has two female heads on each plate.’ A handle-plate found at Lindos* has a male head on 
it, and two other similar ones are said to have been found there also. Payne’s 1165, 1181A. 
1181B, and 1197, which has a red slip, are considered Middle Corinthian, 1465 Late Corin- 
thian. The profiles on our piece (compare Payne, p. 102) suggest that it is early among the 
vases with red slip, i.e. somewhat earlier than 575 B.c. 

Human heads on handle-plates were apparently more common in Attica than in Corinth. 
Four plates with single male heads were found on the Acropolis, and one with a male and 
a female head.* One with a male and a female head was found on the east slope of the 
Acropolis.’° Frum the Agora" two plates with single male heads have been published, and 
one with a male and a female head. Greifenhagen published one with a male and a female 
head, in Bonn, and mentioned another, Berlin Inv. 5853, which Conze had acquired in 
Lesbos.!* In Cambridge there is one plate with a male and a female head and two others 
with single heads. One with a male head was found at S. Mauro in Sicily,“ and at Gela 
two with single heads. Others with single male heads are in Oxford, Delos, Berkeley, 
Boston, and the Scheurleer Collection." Except for the Cambridge example, where the 
heads are turned to the right, all the plates with male and female heads have them in the 
same relative position, which occurs also in an Attic kylix and in a column krater where the 
heads are not on a handle-plate, but on the body of the vase.’’ It may be noted that the 
contrary arrangement is customary in the Corinthian plaques with Poseidon and Amphi- 
trite, which might possibly have been regarded as the prototypes of the paired heads. In 
at least five Attic examples (Acropolis 697, Agora 14-15, Conze, Cambridge 28) the male 
head is painted red. According to Greifenhagen the female head is red in the Bonn example, 
and the beardless head in Oxford would probably be considered female except for its red 
color. This use of red for (male) faces suggests, though it hardly proves, Corinthian in- 
fluence,’ which would be natural enough in kraters of Corinthian type. 

Rumpf” assigns to his ““Sakonides” several amphoras with a bearded head on each side 
of the neck, and also the kraters, already mentioned, in Oxford and Delos. The heads on 
the amphoras are generally as uniform as could be expected, and that on the Delos handle- 
plate goes with them; but there is little similarity in the heads of the Oxford krater. One 
of the heads on the Villa Giulia amphora” departs considerably from the usual type and 


* Vasi della Collezione Castellani, no. 362, p. 135, 
pl. 30. 

7 Faina Collection, Orvieto; Technau, RM, lxxxvii, 
1938, p. 92, without illustration of handle-plates; 
Montelius, Civilization Primitive, pl. 246, 2. 

5 Blinkenberg, Lindos, i, pl. 52, no. 1179. 

® Graef, nos. 695-699; 696 and 699 illustrated on 
pl. 45. 

10 Hesperia, ix, 1940, pp. 174f, no. 59 (Roebuck). 

" Hesperia, xv, 1946, pp. 129f, pl. 21, nos. 14-16. 

2 AA, xlvi, 1935, 488, no. 53; cf. AA, xlvii, 1936, 
406; Conze, Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, p. 45 and 
frontispiece. 

13 CVA, fasc. 2, pl. 20, nos. 25, 26, 28. 
™ Mon Ant, xx, p. 819. 


18 Mon Ant, xvii, pp. 256f. 

16 CV A, Oxford, fase. 2, III H, pl. 12: nos. 1 and 8, 
a krater with a head on each plate; no. 6, beardless 
and red; nos. 7 and 10. Delos, x, pl. 45, no. 593. CV A, 
Berkeley, pl. 19, 1. Fairbanks, Catalogue, pl. 38, no. 
$51.4. CVA, Scheurleer, fasc. 2, III H d-e, pl. 5 
(Pays-bas 74), no. 6. 

17 Louvre F 136; Pottier, Album, pl. 74. Louvre 
F 311; CVA, III He, pl. 5, no. 1. 

18 Cf. H. R. W. Smith, The Hearst Hydria, note 36. 

19 Sakonides, p. 26. The amphoras are nos. 50, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 61 in his list, the kraters nos. 93 and 95. 

20 Mingazzini, Collezione Castellani, no. 456; pl. 
56, 3-4; Rumpf, no. 59. 
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might reasonably be associated with Acropolis 696. Agora 14 and 15 are connected by the 
treatment of long locks and might be painted by one man; one man may have painted nos. 
7 and 8 in Oxford, and perhaps another Agora 16 and the plate in Berlin. The California 
and Scheurleer pieces are, at least, closer to each other than to any of the others. The two 
plates found at Gela were published as Corinthian; but one of them, ill preserved, looks as 
if it might belong with Agora 14 and 15; and the other, with Cambridge 26, makes the most 
definite pair in the whole series, despite an apparent difference in technique (in the Gela 
plate the profile is said to be incised). 

3. Handle-plate of Corinthian column krater (pl. xxx, A). 0.115 by 0.09. Three sides 
are almost entirely preserved, and some of the mouth of the vase. Red slip; on the edges, 
black vertical zigzags. Female head, with top toward the mouth of the vase. White for the 
face, purple for a broad fillet, incisions for its boundaries. Brown for profile, eye and eye- 
brow; the hair is mostly black, but this shades off into the brown just mentioned, especially 
in the lock that falls in front. Apparently the white was carried too far back at first; part 
of it was painted over, in black and brown, and became part of the hair. 

Payne’s 1463 (Louvre E 615) is a krater with “female heads” on the handle-plates. 
Athens 5848 (Collignon-Couve 655) is described as having a female head on each plate 
and also on the body below each handle. The profile on our plate is unusual. This should be 
later, in the Late Corinthian period, than the preceding entry. 

4. “Kantharos” (pl. xxxim, B). Ht. without handles 0.105; diam. at top, 0.13 between 
handles, 0.154 crosswise. The clay is reddish, the paint brown to black. The flat bottom is 
unpainted, the entire interior painted. On each handle, one wavy line starts from the lower 
attachment and one from the upper; both end at the top of the handle. On each side is the 
pattern shown in the photograph. The circles are clearly made with compasses. 

The form is closely paralleled in numerous Boeotian bowls, published chiefly by Hampe.* 
In these one finds groups of compass-drawn concentric circles in pairs, vertical zigzags, 
and opposed hatched triangles with additional lines parallel to one or more sides. No close 
parallels have been noted for the curving boundaries of the central pattern. The wavy lines 
on the handles are not common, but a bow! in Munich has a plastic serpent on each handle, 
and the wavy lines look as if they were serpents in origin. Bowls of the same general form 
were common in Attica, and Young shows many examples, but both in contour and in 
decoration they are easily distinguishable from the Boeotian type. Whether all examples of 
this type were actually made in Boeotia is doubtful; some have been found in Athens, and 
Young observes that in them the clay and paint could be Attic; and that is true, as far as 
I can judge, of our example. The date should be the early seventh century; Young notes 
that at that time, in contrast to the eighth century, the mouth of such bowls is likely to be 
elliptical, with the lesser diameter between the handles, as in our bowl. 

One may reckon the Attic and Boeotian types variations of a single form, to which belong 
also examples found in the islands;” they are hardly to be distinguished from the Attic 
type in shape. That form does not appear in Attica before about 750, according to Young, 
and there appears to be no reason to suppose it earlier in either of the other two regions. 
It was apparently derived, as has been noted, from another kind of “kantharos,’”’* which 


| Friihe griechische Sagenbilder in Béotien, pp. Annuario, viii-ix, 1925-1926, pp. 226-229 (Tenos); 
23-26. One in Hamburg: AA, li, 1940, 6. Examples in Dragendorff, Thera, ii, p. 51; AM, xxviii, 1903, p. 
Athens: Rodney Young, Late Geometric Graves, pp. 115, no. 135; p. 152, no. 86 (Thera). 
159, 204. % Heurtley and Skeat in BSA, xxxi, pp. 28, 51 
= Dugas in Delos, xv (1934), pp. 49 ff, pls. 29-32; (Marmariani). For the Theotoku graves: Wace and 
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is abundant in the Protogeometric pottery of Thessaly. In one grave at Theotoku the two 
kinds are found together; and another grave there, apparently contemporary with the 
first, contains typical Protogeometric ware. In view of the apparently late appearance of 
the form in the south, the question arises whether the lower limit of Thessalian Protogeo- 
metric should not be brought down even below the date, 850-800, suggested by Heurtley 
and Skeat. 

Warren-Tarbell 30; “bought in Athens.” 

5. Ram vase (pl. xxx, c). Considerably broken, but nothing new and little lost. 
L. 0.16, ht. 0.107. All four legs are bent under the body. Light red clay; dark red paint, 
almost matt, for horns, eyes, nostrils, mouth, one foot, and wavy lines on body. The face 
is long, the profile only moderately convex. Warren-Tarbell 43; “bought in Athens, said 
to come from Thebes.” 

Terracotta rams, vases or not, are fairly abundant,‘ but none has been observed that is 
very like this one. They are likely to have the fore feet extended, or to be standing, or 
looking straight ahead, or to have the head turned at a right angle; the wool to be suggested 
by dots or ringlets; the vase-mouth to be on the head, or to be accompanied by a handle, or 
to be merely an opening. The wavy lines do occur on the Scheurleer ram, which is reckoned 
Boeotian, but there they are in white over dark paint. In general both the wavy lines and 
the size and position of the vase-mouth suggest the tradition of the East Greek group of 
plastic vases rather than the group of mainland Greece;” but it is recognized that the geo- 
graphical distinction does not always hold, and the piece may well have been made in 
Boeotia. In its kind it is excellent. There are a number of fine Attic rhyta in the form of 
ram’s heads,” but among complete rams in terracotta, or indeed in any material, there are 
few that are so sculpturesque and stand magnification as well as this. It should belong to the 
second or third quarter of the fifth century. 

6. Lebes Gamikos (pl. xxxiv; xxxv, A). Ht. without lid, 0.165; diam. of mouth, 0.102; ht. 
of lid, 0.06. Reddish clay; paint black where thick, brown where thin; a distinct red as noted 
below. Just inside rim, an unpainted zone; above and below, black. Foot: upper band painted 
red, lower black. Lip and shoulder: bars. Body: herring-bone at top; six palmettes and six 
ducks; dots below. Then broad black band, then band painted red. At middle of stem, a 
ridge; including it, an unpainted zone; above and below, black. Foot: upper band painted 
red, lower black. Inside of foot: mostly black, with unpainted band. On lid: bars around 
edge, then zigzag; lower surface unpainted. Warren-Tarbell 19; “bought in Athens; said 
to come from Cabirion sanctuary, Thebes.” In pencil on foot and on lid: R 251. 

The name for the shape is justified by an inscription on an example in Wiirzburg.”’ 
Seven examples altogether have been mentioned.?* One in Thebes is illustrated (pl. xxxv, 
B and c) from photographs kindly sent by Mrs. Ure; I owe thanks also to Mr. Karousos 


Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 210; Hansen, 
Early Civilization in Thessaly, pp. 119-120. 

* Otto Brendel, Die Schafzucht im alten Griechen- 
land (1934), illustrates numerous rams in divers media. 
Cf. also Richter, Animals in Greek Sculpture, pp. 
27 f; AA, xlvi, 1935, 80, no. 4, fig. 14; CV A, Robinson 
Collection, fase. 1, pl. 15, no. 7; CV A, Scheurleer, fasc. 
1, III G, pl. 3; Bieber in AJA, xlvii, 1943, 378-382 
(marble ram in Toledo). 

% Price, Classification des céramiques antiques, East 
Greek Pottery, pp. 34 f. 


% Buschor, MJb, xi, 1919-1920, p. 16; AA, xlix, 
1938, 633, 644; Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, pls. 
10-11; CV A, British Museum, III I ¢, pl. 41; Robin- 
son —Harcum —Tliffe, Greek Vases at Toronto, no. 
360, with other references. 

27 Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, no. 
658, pl. 220. 

28 4A, xliv, 1933, $1 f. (A. D. and P. N. Ure); BSA, 
xli, p. 24 (A. D. Ure). Another lebes, Athens, Nicole 
955, is mentioned briefly (BSA, xli, p. 22); probably 
the shape is the same. 
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for permission to publish. It is very like ours in form, including the pagoda-like knob. The 
Heidelberg and Bonn vases are very like each other; one in Munich and Athens 12694, both 
unpublished, are said to resemble the former two and particularly each other; of these four 
only that in Heidelberg has its lid, and in it the knob is quite unlike ours. The Copenhagen 
piece belongs with this set of four except for its lid, with a knob of the pagoda form. In 
Wiirzburg, on the contrary, the angular shoulder results in some similarity to our piece, 
but the knob is unlike. 

Mrs. Ure includes the Heidelberg lebes in her ““Branteghem group,” chiefly from the 
evidence of its decoration, and mentions its three close companions as related. The Bran- 
teghem group contains three pyxis-lids with pagoda-knobs. 

In decoration, our piece is not directly comparable with any of the other lebetes, since 
their scheme of ornament is different. It is comparable, however, with a great quantity 
of Boeotian pottery of the fifth and fourth centuries,”® and its general style leaves no doubt 
whatever that it is Boeotian. Vases that seem likely to have been painted by the same band 
are not numerous; perhaps the best candidate is one from Rhitsona,*® where the palmettes 
are unlike in form but similar in drawing. The palmettes on our vase vary in type, and 
apparently illustrate two stages in development. In one, the heart of the palmette contains 
a black dot, and there are two distinct tendrils. In the other, the black dot has become a 
continuation of the central petal, the two tendrils have become (more or less) the boundary 
of a reduced heart, and the boundary of the original heart remains only as a higher horizontal 
line through which the petals continue. The type represented by the first stage is common 
enough, and analogous deterioration is not rare.*! Neither in type nor in drawing are our 
palmettes at all like those of the Branteghem group, except perhaps for the lid of the 
Nauplia pyxis; Mrs. Ure remarks that it differs in style from the pyxis to which it sup- 
posedly belongs, and really is not a member of the group. 

The lebes was made in the last quarter of the fifth century. It was shaped by a man 
whose hand or manner is found in a number of pieces, but painted by a man who was 
not often associated with that shaper. (The Thebes lebes, closest to ours in form, could 
well enough be painted by the same man; at any rate it was not painted by the Branteghem 
painter.) Doubtless all the pieces mentioned in this discussion were made at the same center 
in southern Boeotia. 

7. Libation vessel (pl. xxxvi, a—c). Ht. 0.143, width including spout 0.17. Hand-made. 
Pale buff clay, red and black paint. Ten holes pierce the wall between the bowl and the 
spout. On handle: outside, black bands; inside, black and red bands, and six squares as in 
a chessboard, three solid red and three containing vertical rows of dots. Spout: solid red 
inside, red band on outside of rim; below it, black band continuing around vase, also black 
band marking off spout; in space enclosed by these two on bottom of spout, three short 
black bands radiating from a point at the front. Body of vase: red and black bands; pair 
of black lines with dots so placed as to suggest a fret in light color; black dots in 
lozenges bounded by faint lines; in panel at spout, red “altar.” On bottom: red circle 
around edge, black circle within it; within the black circle, a rough curvilinear quadrangle 
and two lines perhaps intended to cross in the center of the circle. 

In the pottery produced during the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. in the Daunian region 


2° In addition to preceding references, see particu- Rhitsona, pl. 24, no. 144.10, pp. 75 f. 
larly JHS, xxvi, 1926, pp. 54-62; Hesperia, xv, % P. N. Ure, op. cit., pls. 23-25; Black Glaze Pottery 
1946, 27-37 (A. D. Ure). from Rhitsona, pl. 11, no. 4. 

0 P. N. Ure, Sizth and Fifth Century Pottery from 
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of northern Apulia, there is a form of uncertain use,” for which the term “libation vessel” 
and others of equal vagueness are used. There is regularly a tall, impractical-looking handle, 
and a spout with perforations; the third feature is a sort of pillar which, in most cases, ends 
more or less clearly in an animal’s head. In four published examples, however, the pillar 
takes the form of a female figure, and to these the Chicago vase is now to be added. Two 
of the others are in Bari, the other two in the British Museum. Since our vase is in worse 
condition than any of the others, it may be profitable to describe the figure as known from 
them. 

The priestess, if such she is, wears a long garment and over it a shorter one, or conceiv- 
ably an overfall. Mayer is disposed to regard the shorter garment as a jacket; this is based 
chiefly on the figures in Bari, which are not as fully illustrated as those in the British Mu- 
seum. In any case there seems to be present, as a third element, a sort of stole, which de- 
scends from the shoulder on both sides of the chest and continues as a broad vertical band, 
which is ornamented with discs in its entire length. There are several necklaces, and disc 
earrings, from one of which, in a British Museum vase, a wire descends to a disc on the 
shoulder. 

In our figure the lower part of the stole—that is, a raised vertical band— is perceptible. 
But instead of the discs there are three remarkable objects, which are the most distinctive 
feature of our vase. Each, on the vertical band, has more or less the form of a horizontal 
cylinder, horizontally cleft and also hollowed vertically. But the objects continue beyond 
the vertical band, to the figure’s left; there is a low place immediately to the left of the 
band, and then another elevation, which is ridged rather than rounded. According to 
Mayer, the figure on one of the Bari vases has imitation fibulas holding the jacket together, 
and these objects are certainly to be understood in the same way. From Mayer’s illustrations 
and description it is not clear just what form the objects have in the Bari figure, nor just 
what type of fibula he understands them to imitate. In our case, there may well be question 
whether any type is imitated closely enough to justify definite conclusions; still, the matter 
may deserve attention. 

Interpreting the objects as literally as possible, one would look for a fibula with a broad 
bow, divided somehow in both directions, and a guard with a marked projection in a vertical 
direction (as fibulas are usually drawn). As far as the bow is concerned, one could hardly 
wish for better than such an early type as Aberg, Bronzezeitliche und friiheisenzeitliche 
Chronologie, i, p. 28, fig. 70; and some other possibilities could be found, even including 
a specifically Apulian form,** though it is much less satisfactory morphologically than 
historically. The difficulty is in the guard. Prima facie, it suggests a Greek type. In Italy, 
the Certosa type would correspond best, though not well, and chronologically it would be 
appropriate. 

As for other features, the jacket looks like a separate garment and not like an overfall, 
more definitely than in the other vases. As in all of them, her arms seem to be inside the 
garment, and at all events are not perceptible. The horizontal row of discs seem to hang 
from the jacket rather than to belong to the longer garment, which, as in some of the others, 
seems to be shown with vertical folds. One dise earring remains, though no ear is discover- 


2 Maximilian Mayer, Apulien vor und wihrend der D a pl. 9 (text by Pryce). Cook, Zeus, ii, p. 543: 
Hellenisirung, pp. 130-140 (konische Zier-Nipfe); Minoan connections claimed. 
Randall-MclIver, Iron Age in Italy, p. 217. 4 Randall-MclIver, p. 226; Gervasio, Bronzi arcaici 
33 Mayer, pls. 1, 1 and 10, 4 (Bari 2707) and pls. e ceramica geometrica nel Museo di Bari, pp. 56 f; 
1, 2 and 8, 4 (Bari 1548); CVA, British Museum, IV Mayer, pl. 5, 7. 
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able; on both sides there was a wire or pin in the center of the disc, but these have been 
lost. The lady’s hair falls in a longer braid than in any of the others, of which two have 
the hair in several locks. There is much less color preserved than in any of the other figures; 
there are traces of a necklace; the three supposed ornaments are red; the lower edge of the 
jacket is painted; on the back there are two wavy lines and three small crosses and, below 
the discs, vertical lines and crosses. Mayer notes a contrast between the snub noses of the 
Bari ladies and the more classical countenances of those in the British Museum; ours may 
be proposed as the most classical of the five. 

In the text to the British Museum CVA, the chronological relation of the four known 
pieces is stressed, and it is evidently assumed that the series extended over half a century or 
more. H262, in that museum, is considered the latest, as it is the meagrest and poorest in 
effect; the other three have birds or animals in the painted decoration. If this arrangement 
is correct, our vase would presumably be the latest of the five, as its painted ornament is 
surely the poorest; also its handle is of plainer form than any of che others. However, it 
shares one pattern, the dotted diamonds, and the imitation fibulas, only with the Bari vase 
which is considered the earliest of the four; and it is perhaps open to question whether the 
differences among the five vases are dependent on chronology. No two seem to be decorated 
by the same hand. 

Warren-Tarbell 39; from the Forman sale. 

8. Shallow bowl (pl. xxxvi, p; xxxvul, A). Diam. 0.152; ht. irregular, 0.02 minimum. 
Yellow clay, reddish in some parts; red paint, moderately lustrous. Wheel-made, no slip 
perceptible. Painted only on the inside; circles and dots. Warren-Tarbell 27; “‘provenience 
unknown.” 

In the museum at Bologna I observed several pieces of the same ware, and Ducati 
kindly informed me that they were the seven “‘piattini’”’ listed, with no discussion and little 
description, in Pellegrini’s Catalogo dei vasi antichi dipinti delle collezioni Palagi ed Univer- 
sitaria under the numbers 252-258. Another such bow] is in the Fogg Museum at Harvard 
University, and there are two in Copenhagen.* In the National Museum at Washington 
there are two bowls like the others and also a stand, or stemmed plate, which is decorated 
in the same way and adds a second form for this kind of pottery (pl. xxxvu, B).** The pieces 
in Bologna belonged to the Banzi collection, and nothing is known of their ultimate source. 
The same is apparently true of the Fogg bowl, which presumably was acquired by Professor 
Haynes in Europe between 1870 and 1886. One Copenhagen bow! came from Italy, the 
other is of unknown provenience. The three pieces in Washington were acquired by Captain 
George Latimer, of the U. S. Marines, in 1866, at Pompeii or Baiae. 

In Pellegrini’s book the seven “‘piattini” are included under Attic ware, though it may 
be doubted whether the author really intended this classification; at any rate it seems clear 
that, whatever they are, they are not Attic, and Homer Thompson has confirmed this 
negative conclusion. In the Copenhagen Corpus the bowls are classified as East Greek. In 
the National Museum the stand is labeled “Roman,” but it is unlikely that this represents 
a scholarly judgment. In the Corpus Vasorum Professor Chase classifies the Fogg bowl 
as Apulian, and this is certainly more reasonable; yet neither in Mayer's book nor elsewhere 


3 CVA, Fogg and Gallatin collections (1942), pl. 1371. For photograph of the stand and permission to 
35, no. 6. Diam. 0.145, ht. 0.026. CVA, Copenhagen, publish, I am indebted to Mr. J. E. Graf, of the 
fasc. 2, pl. 79, 8; the second bowl is mentioned in the National Museum. It is 0.052 in height; the diameter 
text. Diams. 0.14 and 0.135. of the foot is 0.064, of the top 0.132. 

36 The bowls are numbered 1372 and 1373, the stand 
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have I observed really convincing parallels, and clay and paint are unlike those of Apulian 
pieces that are available for comparison. Professor Beazley, having seen the bowl when he 
visited Chicago in 1949, tells me that it is certainly Etruscan; he refers me to Beazley and 
Magi, Raccolta Guglielmi, pp. 85-86 and pl. 1, which I have not seen, and to the brief addi- 
tional notes in his Etruscan V ase-Painting, pp. 23, 296. 
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THE CLAUDIAN LETTER FI 


REVILO P. OLIVER 


and other manuals,” that the Emperor Claudius invented the letter F to represent the 

“intermediate sound between i and u” in such words as marumus/mazimus and 
lubet /libet is not supported by epigraphic evidence. There is no known inscription in which 
the Claudian letter is used in this way.’ The statement rests entirely on the inferences 
which Buecheler‘ drew from an admittedly corrupt passage in the text of Velius Longus® 
which, by means of the deletions which I have indicated by square brackets, and the 
additions which I have enclosed between diplae, was made to read as follows: 


T= statement, generally made without qualification in handbooks of epigraphy’ 


“‘Aurifex’ melius per 1 sonat, quam per v. [u] <A >t ‘aucupare’ et ‘aucupium’ mihi rursus 
melius videtur sonare per V quam per 1; et idem tamen ‘aucipis’ malo quam ‘aucupis,’ quia 
scio sermonem et decori servire et aurium voluptati. Vnde fit ut saepe aliud scribamus, 
aliud enuntiemus, sicut supra* locutus sum de ‘viro’ [vero] et ‘virtute,’ ubi 1 scribitur et 
paene v enuntiatur. Vnde Ti. Claudius novam quandam litteram excogitavit similem ei 
notae quam pro adspiratione Graeci ponunt, per quam scriberentur ea[s] <<e > voces quae 
neque secundum exilitatem <1> litterae neque secundum pinguitudinem <v> litterae 
sona <re >nt, ut in [‘viro’ et ‘virtute’] <eo quod est ‘bibit,’ ‘pudet’ >, neque rursus secun- 
dum latum litterae sonum enuntiarentur, ut in eo quod est ‘I[e] <u >gere,’ ‘scribere.’ 


Hactenus Buecheler, who refrained from attempting to emend the rest of the passage, which 
I accordingly quote with the readings suggested by Keil, who, it will be observed, found a 
somewhat different meaning in the last clause of the passage quoted above and here re- 


peated: 


1E. Hiibner, Rémische Epigraphik (=Miiller’s 
Handbuch, 1.E.), Miinchen, 1892, p. 647. R. Cagnat, 
Cours d’épigraphie latine, Paris, 1914, p. 5. J. C. 
Egbert, Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, 
Cincinnati [1923], p. 29. J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigra- 
phy, revised by S. G. Campbell, Cambridge, 1927, 
p. 36. P. Batlle Huguet, Epigrafia latina, Barcelona, 
1946, §19. Ferrero, s. v. ‘Claudius,’ in H. De Ruggiero, 
Dizionario epigrafico, I, 293. 

2E.g. Wentzel, s.v. ‘Alphabet,’ in RE, i, 1625. 
W. M. Lindsay, The Latin Language, Oxford, 1894, 
pp. 4, 25, 28. Kithner-Holtzweissig, Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, Hannover, 1912- 
14, i, p. 11. F. Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen 
Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 1914, p. 31. F. W. 
Westway, Quantity and Accent in Latin, Cambridge, 
1930, p. 106 (where Quintilian is cited as authority for 
the statement —a double error since that author makes 
no mention of this Claudian letter and may not men- 
tion the supposed “intermediate sound”’; cf. note 13 
below). Arnaldo Momigliano, L’opera dell’ mperatore 
Claudio, Firenze [1932], p. 27. R. G. Kent, The 
Sounds of Latin, Baltimore, 1940, §26, §34.iii. 


specimen MAXEMVS, which is sometimes 
quoted from Buecheler’s restoration of the lost por- 
tion of CIL, vi, 920, is, of course, of no value. I have 
noted in CIL, vi, 32350, a typographical imperfection 
which might suggest that the reading OPTHME was 
intended, but the editor lets it be understood that he is 
copying the inscription from its first publication by 
Gatti, Notizie degli scavi, 1894, p. 362, where the read- 
ing is clearly OPTIME. 

* De Ti. Claudio Caesare grammatico, Elberfeldae, 
1856, pp. 15-17 = Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1915, i, pp. 
13-15. 

5 De orthographia, 75.12 sqq. Keil. 

® Te. 54.13, where Velius says: “quibusdam litteris 
deficimus, quas tamen sonus enuntiationis arcessit, 
ut cum dicimus ‘virtutem’ et ‘virum fortem consulem 
Scipionem’ [isse], per <ven >isse fere ad aures pere- 
grinam litteram invenies.”’ Since u certainly could not 
be called a peregrina litera, Velius presumably means 
y. He goes on to discuss consonantal i, and it is note- 
worthy that nowhere in the discussion does he cite 
marumus/mazximus as an example of alphabetic de- 
ficiency. 
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neque rursus secundum [latum] <Graecae y > litterae sonum enuntiarentur, ut in eo quod 
est ‘[le]glere] <ula >’ et ‘scri[bere] <pulus >.’ Itaque audimus quosdam plena ‘o{mn]i’ syl- 
laba dicere ‘quo <i>’ e[e]t ‘[ooeos]’ <hoic >’ pro ‘[q] <c >ui’ et ‘[tibi] <huic>,’ quod multo 
vitiosius est, quam si tenuitatem y litterae custodirent. Est autem ubi pinguitudo v litterae 
decentius servatur, ut in eo quod est ‘nolumus,’ ‘volumus,’ ‘possumus,’ . . . ete. 


Aside from the obvious consideration that a text which has been subjected to so much 
plastic surgery by editors is no safe basis for an unqualified pronouncement, the reader will 
observe that (1) Buecheler’s interpretation makes Velius Longus contradict himself, since 
in the first two sentences Velius, by deciding which words of the marumus/mazximus type 
sound better with u and which sound better with i, has by implication denied the existence 
of an “intermediate” sound in such words;' (2) Velius is again made to contradict himself 
concerning vir and virtus, since in an earlier passage® to which he here refers he has said 
explicitly that the sound in these words is almost that of a peregrina litera—which cer- 
tainly could not be u; (3) the passage in which we are immediately interested, beginning 
with Vnde fiti—an impossible transition in this context—forms a complete non sequitur 
with what precedes; (4) this passage, which bristles with textual difficulties, seems intrusive, 
since at its end Velius returns to the subject of the first two sentences, and his argument 
will proceed quite smoothly if, omitting the passage in question, we read: “‘scio sermonem 
et decori servire et aurium voluptati. Est autem ubi pinguitudo v litterae decentius serva- 
tur” e.g.s. In short, we are dealing with emendations which cannot claim even the support 
of ratio et res ipsa. 

Buecheler had, of course, observed that the Claudian letter, in the inscriptions known to 
him, was used only to replace y in the spelling of Latin words of Greek origin. This difficulty 
he met!” by following the assumption that a sound between i and #'' would be approximately 
the same as that of German ii, which is believed to have been the sound of Greek v. The posi- 
tion is no longer tenable, since Sturtevant has shown that, on the basis of both phonetic 
and epigraphic evidence, “we may be quite certain . . . that such words as optimus, libet, 
and mancipium did not contain the sound written y in Greek loan-words.”’” He is inclined 
to believe that the “alleged ‘intermediate’ vowel” is merely a grammarians’ myth based 
on the observed change in spelling about the time of Julius Caesar which very probably 
merely reproduced an actual change in pronunciation.“ Sturtevant, therefore, concludes 


7A. C. Juret, Manuel de phonétique latine, Paris, 
1921, p. 18, says that in this passage ‘“‘Vélius Longus 
emploie hyic et cyi comme symboles de huic et de 
cui.”’ Can he have had access to an authoritative man- 
uscript that was unknown to Keil? 

8 He is more explicit in 49.20, where, as examples of 
spellings alternating between u and i, he lists “‘‘op- 
tumus,” ‘maxumus,’ in quibus adnotandum anti- 
quum sermonem plenioris soni fuisse et, ut ait Cicero, 
rusticanum, atque illis fere placuisse per v talia scribere 
et enuntiare.” He elsewhere chooses (67.3) between u 
and 7 on etymological grounds. In 50.5 it is hard to tell 
what he means, except that if u is written in such 
words out of respect for antiquity, it should not be 
pronounced as a normal u. 
® Quoted in note 6 above. 


10 Op. cit., pp. 17 f. =15. 
“Tn Buecheler’s day it was believed that Latin 

% and @ had the same quality of sound as 7 and a, 

differing from the long vowels only in quantity. 

2E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, Philadelphia, 1940, §§126-126d. 

13 This is certainly the inference to be drawn from 
the statement of Velius quoted in note 8 above. It 
may be well to note that a considerable part of the 
faith in the existence of this “intermediate” sound is 
based on a passage in Quintilian (1.4.8) which most 
editors, including Halm, following the best manu- 
scripts, read thus: “medius est quidam v et 1 litterae 
sonus: non enim sic ‘optimum’ dicimus ut ‘opimum,’ 
et <in> ‘here’ neque E plane neque 1 auditur.’’ Note 
that the contrast is between optimum and opimum, 
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that Claudius’ letter F “was intended as a substitute for the Greek letter y precisely in 
Greek words,” adding: “I cannot suggest a plausible emendation of Velius Longus to ac- 
cord with this conclusion; but that fact does not make the passage valid evidence.’ 

To this conclusion, however, there is one major objection: advocacy of what would 
have amounted to merely a change in the form of y as written would have been a gram- 
matical fatuity of which we should hesitate to convict Claudius, who was neither a fool 
nor a philological chauvinist; it would have been a trivial innovation which he surely 
could not have described as mazxime necessaria, and which the unsympathetic Suetonius 
and Tacitus (to say nothing of Velius Longus) would scarcely have regarded as a new 
letter. Claudius, unless he was more fatuous than the caricature whose apocolocyntosis 
Seneca describes, must have intended his new letter to represent some sound not ade- 
quately represented in the existing alphabet. The respectable erudition exhibited by 
Claudius in his discussion of the history of the alphabet, of which a short résumé has been 
preserved by Tacitus,'? seems to authorize an a priori assumption that either (a) his 
reform was misunderstood by the authors of the extant inscriptions, or (b) the letter y 
represented in Claudius’s time two or more sounds, one of which was probably identical 
with the Latin sound which he presumably was most interested in representing accurately. 

Although it is fairly certain that Greek v (presumably i) had the sound of German i in 
East Ionic and Attic Greek, and that it was to represent this sound that the Romans added 
y to their alphabet,'* we not only “lack information whether the long and short varieties 
{of y] differed in quality,’* but also do not know what changes may have taken place in 
either the Greek or the Italian pronunciations of } and i during the Age of Augustus, a time 
in which there was a marked change in the pronunciation of Greek n. 

It may be significant, therefore, that a definite pattern can be observed in all the occur- 


rences of the Claudian letter in which the word containing the letter can be read with 
certainty. These words are all of Greek origin, and the Claudian letter represents the v in 
the following Greek words: Atyurros,?° HKD,” epvArns,™ 
vipat,” viudios,?? cxipvos,®® rv xn,*? To these 
may be added two examples in which the words represented can be identified with some 
probability, though not with certainty: EipvSws** and Etrixos.* These are all the occur- 
rences of the Claudian letter in recoverable contexts known to me.* The v in Atyurros was 


and that medius could be taken to mean ‘half-way 
between consonant and long vowel.’ The evidence of 
the Appendix Probi (199.16 K.) cited by Lindsay 
(op. cit. p. 25) is worthless; it is merely a quotation 
from inferior manuscripts of Quintilian. 

4 §126b and Note 47. 


“4 CIL, x, 6638c. 
% CIL, vi, 553. 
% CIL, ix, 5686. 
27 CIL, x, 6638c. 
28 x, 2895. 
2 CIL, vi, 553. 


6 Suet. Claudius, 41.3. 

16 Suet. loc. cit. Tac. Ann., xi, 13.3. 

7 Tac. Ann. xi, 13-14. Cf. Momigliano, op. cit., 
p. 27; Gertrud Lienhart, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
Nero, Endingen, 1934, pp. 40 f. 

18 Sturtevant, op. cit., §§35c—38. 

19 Kent, op. cit., §34.ii. 

2 CJL, vi, 918. 

2% Both from CIL, x, 6638. 

2 CIL, vi, 16707. 

3 CIL, vi, 5064. 


%° vi, 36158. 

CIL, xi, 3199. 

® CIL, vi, 6605. Another example in vi, 30607, 4. 

33 CIL, vi, 5045; the reading before the erasure was 
certainly ZOPERVS. 

* CIL, ix, 616; the stone has JIREBIVS. 

* CIL, vi, 15012; the stone has EVTE/////. 

% The fact that there are no indices for large por- 
tions of the Corpus, and that some of the older avail- 
able indices may not record Claudian letters, makes it 
difficult to be certain how many examples are actually 
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probably short by nature, although there seems to be no definite information on this 
point; in all the other examples the v is known to have been short. Although all of the 
inscriptions are private, rather than official, the number of occurrences is sufficiently 
great, I think, to preclude the possibility of error, and to render it unlikely that Claudius’s 
instructions were so consistently misunderstood. Therefore F = 7. 

Since it seems perfectly pointless in a search for definite information to speculate about 
fragments too small to yield any definite sense, such as F-HOC SEI,’ the causes for 
stone cutters’ errors, such as HA/FR* and CLAVDLVS,** uncertain readings, such as 
PRIVAPVS,* or the possibility that such a form as PL¥NVS* may have been intended 
for PLENVS, there remain but four occurrences of the Claudian letter which call for con- 
sideration. 

The first is a line on the Antian Fasti which is broken in the middle, but has a wide un- 
blemished margin to the right. It has been restored thus: 


TI [claud cJ]HREFSAO <R > 


If this is correct, then we have in the transcription of Xpicawp a unique example of the 
Claudian letter used for 7. Aside from the fact that we have in the restoration to suppose 
an unusual cognomen that has been misspelled, we should note that we have also to assume 
that the man in question, whose name occurs third in the list for 49 a.p., is the only free 
man (there is no room for a notation that he was libertus) of the six men listed for that 
year. His five associates are slaves who are designated only by a nomen followed by a 
notation of their servile office: aTRiensis, LAPIDarius, PAVIMENtarius, SPHAERista, and 
ATRENs?s. The reading of the line in which we are interested must, therefore, remain some- 
what doubtful. 

The letter seems to occur thrice in Latin words. It unmistakably appears in the word 
FRATREI*— but in a poorly written inscription of uncertain date which begins DI-S-M[ and 
ends FECIT - FELICIIS L{, and cannot be taken as trustworthy evidence. In an inscription 
set up soon after the death of Claudius the form AEDIFICF appears,“ but in circum- 
stances which lead one to suspect that the last letter is merely the result of accidental 
coalescence of the I with a following interpunctum. The third example is in a carefully cut 
inscription of public character“ which deserves quotation in full—if only for the exasperat- 
ing possibility that, were it complete, it might provide the answer to our problem. 


published. The most important mass of unindexed 
material in the Corpus is the 39,340 genuine inscrip- 
tions from Rome in the parts of vol. vi thus far pub- 
lished; these I have, with the assistance of Mrs. 
Oliver and Mrs. Mary Tehon, checked in detail. I 
have also examined rather cursorily the supplements 
to vol. xi, the first part of vol. xiii, and the issues of 
L’ Année épigraphique since 1916. 

7 CIL, vi, 292. 

38 CIL, xi, 6163, assumed to represent haberet; a 
compound of vir indicating quaestorian office could 
have been telescoped in the error. 

® CIL, vi, 38506; cf. Année épigraphique, 1928, 110. 

© CIL, vi, 30992; this reading is not in the Corpus, 
but is specifically reported by Raffaele Garrucci, J 


segni delle lapidi latine volgarmente detti accenti, Roma, 
1857, p. xiv, as a correction of the reading PRPAPVS 
which appears in his copy of the inscription on p. 21. 
How much the resemblance to the Claudian letter was 
increased or decreased by the limited typographical 
resources at Garrucci’s disposal, is uncertain. 

vi, 37671. 

CIL, i*, p. 2447=X, 6638, iii, 13. 

8 CIL, vi, 19373. 

“ CIL, vi, 29847a (where the editor’s cross-reference 
should read “9015” instead of “8692”). Note that 
OCTAVIAE and DIVI do not have d, and that the 
letter in which we are interested does not appear in 
EVTYCHVS. 
 CIL, xiv, 2995. 
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SEX -POMP{eius 
DIdI-AVG -NERONIS{[ 
PRAEFECTVS.-TESTA[mento 
POMPEIA-MVMMI{ 
JSVMMA -PORTICVM -MAR{[moribus ornavit ? 
JTRE.ALBARIO.ADIECTA[ 


] QVINQ-PASSV[ 


The situation is reasonably clear. Pompeius left by will money for a structure which was 
built by his daughter, who made some additions of her own. The word adiecta almost cer- 
tainly agrees with the missing name of the thing added, and albdrio is probably a descriptive 
ablative indicating that the thing added had decorative plaster work, e.g. ard ornatd .. . 
albario adiectd. Possibly, but less probably, since there seems to be no precedent for the 
use of the word in this way, there may have been some such phrase as statud in atrio albario 
adiectaé or bracted parieti albario adiecté, but even such a supposition provides no clew to 
the identity of the word which ends in, or is abbreviated in, TRE.“ 

Until more epigraphic evidence becomes available, the exact function of the Claudian 
letter will remain uncertain. Evidence of some ancillary value, however, may be elicited from 
a reconstruction of the principles on which Claudius worked. 

The empurpled grammarian added three letters to the Latin alphabet. The first of these, 
fortunately, occurs on a considerable number of inscriptions, and its function is clear and 
indubitable. A represented consonantal v (AIR, TERMINAAIT, etc.) Concerning this new 
letter, we can, without hesitation, say that (1) there was a real need for it in the Latin 
alphabet, (2) it preserves the form of the Greek vau unchanged except in that it is, neces- 
sarily, inverted to avoid confusion with the Latin F, (3) Claudius was a man of respectable 
philological attainments, familiar with at least the main outlines of the evolution of the 
Latin alphabet, and (4) Claudius was, probably by temperament, a conservative, who did 
not really invent a new letter, but instead, seeking historical precedent, revived the use of 
an obsolete Greek letter with its original phonetic value. 

The second of the Claudian letters, unfortunately, has not been found in any published 
inscription,” so that while we may accept the clear testimony of Priscian** that the letter 
was intended to represent the sound of bs and ps, we cannot be certain of its form. Here, 
again, the handbooks present as unalterable truth what is merely an emendation by Bueche- 
ler, i.e., that the letter had the form 0. Curiously enough, Buecheler, having put this form 
into the text of Priscian against the evidence of all the reported manuscripts, proceeded to 
accuse Claudius of the innovation: “Cur ¥ Graecam Claudius non servaverit difficile qui- 
dem ad indagandum est, tamen haud absurde existimes affectasse eum 9 litera inducta 


‘6 It is highly improbable that these letters could be cannot be used, both because the identity of the 


a stone cutter’s mistake; if the word opere, which we 
should expect with albario, was present, it must have 
preceded the word of which these letters are the ter- 
mination. Buecheler’s suggestion, CRI(pta), also 
seems improbable. 

47 The evidence of CIL, x, 769 ( =iii, 1058, p. 844), 
which Buecheler adduced (op. cit., pp. 12, 31 =11, 27) 


erased letter (6?) is uncertain, and because the 
proper name involved (Dipscurtus?) is too odd to 
permit any safe assumptions about the cause of the 
graphic error. If the name was Dipsurtus, the evi- 
dence would, of course, be against the form of letter 
assumed by Buecheler. 

48 Inst., i, 42. 
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gloriam novitatis” !** Although the best that can be done in the absence of epigraphic evi- 
dence is mere speculation, I think it worthy of noie that the manuscripts of Priscian reported 
by Keil give the following pictures of the Claudian letter: X, }€,X, { and #.°° Now these 
suggest nothing so much as the Lokrian and Arcadian symbol for psi, *, X, or 3€." It 
would be by no means absurd to suppose that the imperial pedant did not use V precisely 
because he knew that in the Western Greek alphabet, from which the Latin had been 
derived, that letter represented the sound of ch, not of ps, and that he accordingly reintro- 
duced the symbol for psi which had been used by the Arcadians, the people whom he 
credited with the introduction of the alphabet into Latin territory."* This supposition, in- 
cidentally, would explain the strange error of Martianus Capella, who apparently credits 
Claudius with the invention of the letter X.* 

Claudius’s procedure, then: was in the first instance certainly, and in the second instance 
possibly, that of borrowing an obsolete Greek letter, retaining both its form and its phonetic 
value. It is entirely possible, therefore, that he may have followed the same procedure to 
obtain his third letter, the one in which we are here interested. 

It has not, I believe, been previously noted in this connection that the letter F is a Greek 
letter—not, of course, the adspirationis nota of which Velius speaks, but a vowel which 
formed part of the Boeotian alphabet during the fifth century.™ It was evidently devised 
to represent a new vowel sound produced when the pronunciation of (1) ¢ before a vowel and 
(2) the genuine diphthong « shifted in the direction of «. It became obsolete when continu- 
ance of the shift finally made the sound identical with ¢ and i.°° If we write the front vowels 
in series from open to close,,using the Latin letters to represent what is believed by modern 
scholars® to have been their normal sound in the First Century a.p., and then write under 
the Latin characters the Greek letters in the position of the sounds they are believed to 
have represented in the Fifth Century B.c., we have the following sequence: 

a é é t 
a n a t 


-c 


It is evident that Boeotian F represented a sound between é and i, but it is not clear whether 
the sound was the same as / or should be placed to the left (or even right) of that letter 
in the series. 

The Boeotian letter was probably used in some of the Greek colonies in Italy, for it was 
adopted by the Oscans and became a part of their alphabet, with approximately the same 
phonetic value; it was used to distinguish from I (=7) a sound which was developed from 


Op. cit., p. 12=11. 

50T copy Keil’s apparatus except for the last 
symbol, with the more open curves, which is taken 
from MS. Paris. 7496. 

51 Szanto in RE, i, 1614 ff. H. Roehl, Inscriptiones 
Graecae antiquissimae, Berolini, 1882, pp. 71, 74. 
A. Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Alphabets, Giitersloh, 1887, pp. 158, 173. W. Larfeld, 
Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, Leipzig, 1907, 
i, pp. 370 f., 381 f., and Griechische Epigraphik ( =Miil- 
ler’s Handbuch, i, 5), Miinchen, 1914, p. 244. Cf. 
note 57 below. 

8 Tac. Ann. xi, 14; cf. Momigliano, op. cit., p. 28. 

53 De nupt. Phil. et Merc., iii, 245. The variants re- 
ported in Dick’s apparatus are suggestive. 


4 The fullest treatment of this letter is that of Dit- 
tenberger, Inscriptiones Graecae septentrionalis, i 
(=IG ed. maior, vii), p. 346; cf. C. D. Buck, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Greek Dialects, Boston (1928), 
§§4.5, 9.2, 29, 221. It may be pertinent to note that 
the letter vau, in which Claudius was also interested, 
survived longer in Boeotian than in other dialects 
(Buck, op. cit., §§50, 218.8, 271.7). 

55 E.g. Kveeyévés became éyévés and eventually 
became KXtéyéevés. Similarly, >’Aulvo- 
pévés 

5 For the sound of each letter see the appropriate 
sections in the works of Sturtevant and Kent cited 
above, which I here follow implicitly. 
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antevocalic 2, é in all positions, and a short i which may have been equivalent to Latin 7.57 
Here again it is fairly certain that the sound was between é and i, but difficult to locate it 


with relation to i. 


Although we cannot estimate the adequacy of the means at Claudius’s disposal for deter- 
mining the phonetic value of the Boeotian letter, and cannot say exactly what sound F 
had in the Osean of the First Century, it is a reasonably safe inference that Claudius in- 
tended his letter to represent a sound between é and 7, and distinct from 1. 

It is probably not a coincidence that the Latin alphabet most needed a new letter to 
relieve the letter I, the most polysemous character in the alphabet, of some of its functions. 
This one letter in the time of Claudius represented at least five®* distinct sounds, viz.: 


1. Consonantal 7 (=)). 


2. Normal Latin 7 (presumably as in English ‘pin’). 

3. Normal Latin i (presumably as in English ‘machine’). 

4. The i forming the second part of a diphthong plus a following consonantal 7. 

5. A short vowel which seems to have been intermediate in quality between 7 and i, 
but may have been only the sound of i uttered as a short vowel. Ic is generally be- 
lieved®* that 7 assumed this sound wherever it was followed by another vowel, but the 
available evidence® would equally support the interpretation that this sound ap- 
peared only where an original 7 had been shortened by a following vowel or even by a 
final t. There was also a peculiar vowel sound in the word vir and its derivatives,” 
but whether this was the same sound as the one just described® or a different sound is 


not known. 


RR. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Cambridge, 
1897, pp. 463, 626. C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan 
and Umbrian, Boston, 1904, §§22, $8.1, 41, 43, 166. 
Perhaps the exact value of the sound represented can 
be deduced from the fact that the Latin diphthong e 
is represented in Oscan by AF and not AI; see Sturte- 
vant, op. cit., §130a. This letter also appears in some 
of the minor dialects in inscriptions antedating its 
use in Oscan; see R. S. Conway and J. Whatmough, 
The Pre-Italic Dialects of Italy, Cambridge, Mass., 
1933, ii, pp. 520, 525, 527 f., 535. Curiously enough the 
Arcadian psi appears in some similar inscriptions, but 
may not have formed part of the alphabet; ibid., i, 
pp. 67, 177; ii, pp. 114, 519. 

58 A sixth value, that of diphthong ei, had presuma- 
bly been lost by the time of Claudius. The i longa is 
also used to represent I+I (e.g. vIs =vlis), and it is 
not clear whether such a form as piIs represents dis, 
djis, or déis. 

59 Sturtevant, op. cit., §§118-19; Kent, op. cit., 
§32, n. 3. 

©The major evidence is that of the Romance 
derivatives of two words commonly written with 7 
longa in inscriptions although the 7 is always short 
metrically, pPIvs and pls. In the first of these the 
vowel is known to have been originally long, and in 
the second it may for some reason have been re- 
garded as long in early Latin (cf. Liv. Andronic. 
Odys. fr. 7 Baehrens, where the metre requires either 


dies or djes). Since there are, so far as I know, no clear 
examples in metrical contexts, the use of i longa on 
inscriptions in such forms as actIo is ambiguous, since 
the character may have been employed to indicate 
synizesis (i.e. actjo; cf. Sturtevant, op. cit., §117c) 
rather than a special quality of antevocalic i. The 
question serves at least to show that at least one addi- 
tion to the alphabet was needed. 

® Velius Longus (49.16 sqq.) seems to say that the 
third-person singular present in -it had in verbs of 
the fourth conjugation a sound different from that in 
verbs of the third, and Lindsay (op. cit., pp. 24, 28, 
183) thinks it quite possible that there was such a 
difference in pronunciation. 

® There are examples of vIR etc. even in republican 
inscriptions, e.g. CIL, i*, 992, 1911, 1274. 

® The Umbrian ueiro shows that the vowel may 
have been originally long in Latin; see Buck, Oscan 
and Umbrian, §99.5; Conway, Italic Dialects, p. 667; 
Lindsay, op. cit., p. 260; Kent, op. cit., §95.3. On the 
other hand, Priscian, who says explicitly that vir 
was pronounced with the sound of Greek y (Inst. I, 6; 
Partit. XII vers. Aen. I, 24-25), says that i always 
has this sound when short after e and before d, m, r, t, 
and z. The value of such late testimony is problemati- 
cal. Juret, op. cit., p. 18, suggests that » became a 
bilabial spirant in the First Century, and that vir 
was pronounced buir; but cf. nete 62 above. 
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For these five or more sounds, the Romans had available two“ symbols, the normal form of 
i and ¢ longa, but the latter, aside from the fact that its use was never obligatory, was a sadly 
ambiguous symbol, since it was found in general use on carefully executed inscriptions as a 
sign for four of the five sounds listed above: the first (e.g. conIvNx), the third (pIvI), the 
fourth (gIvs), and the fifth (prIvs, vir). We can at least say that this was a situation to 
which an aspirant reformer of the alphabet should have given attention. 

If we take as a working hypothesis the assumption that Claudius intended to differentiate 
by his new letter one of the sounds represented by the over-worked letter i, the inscriptions 
will provide negative evidence of considerable value, for, while absolute consistency is not 
to be expected in the use of the new letters, it is a reasonable inference that the letter F was 
not intended to express a sound which is frequently and consistently represented in another 
way on the very inscriptions in which F is in current use. Taking the inscriptions which we 
have used above as clear instances of the use of F,®° we find the following occurrences of 
sounds of i which are not represented by F: 


(1) Consonantal 7 

(2) Normal # (exclusive of group 5) 
(3) Normal 7 

(4) Diphthongal 7 plus 7 

(5) Antevocalic i 


The number of examples is sufficient to be decisive in every case except the fourth, where 
they are supported by a certain inherent improbability that such a use was intended. There 
remain, therefore, only the variant interpretations of the fifth sound mentioned earlier. 
Here the evidence is inadequate. Of an original i shortened by position, pientissimae is the 
only example.® The word vir clearly appears without the Claudian letter once definitely,” 
and there are two other possible occurrences.** No deduction can properly be made from such 
fragile evidence. 

In the present state of our knowledge we should, therefore, expunge from references to 
the Claudian letter the statement that it was to be used in words of the type marumus/maz- 
imus, and limit ourselves to the following conclusions: 

(1) F=¥. 

(2) Claudius probably intended the letter to represent an identical sound in Latin words 
—probably a vowel between é and i—not yet identified. 

(3) The only ancient statement concerning this letter is a passage in Velius Longus which 
seems to have been displaced from its original context, does not cohere to either the passage 
that precedes it in the manuscript or the hopelessly corrupt passage that follows it, and 
may, with a minimum of emendation, be read thus: 


... unde fit ut saepe aliud scribamus, aliud enuntiemus, sicut supra locutus sum de ‘viro’ 
[vero] et ‘virtute,’ ubi 1 scribitur et paene [v] <y >* enuntiatur: unde Ti. Claudius novam 
quandam litteram excogitavit similem ei notae quam pro adspiratione Graeci ponunt, per 


“It seems that f and I were merely variants of ture and the distinctive part of the Claudian letter 
t longa. may have been lost. The proper name vrRIAsiI in vi, 

* T.e. those cited in notes 20-35 and 45 above. 5045, although unusual, is probably acceptable evi- 

% CIL, vi, 36158. There are also three occurrences dence since the same name appears as VIRiaslI in vi, 
of sibi with the final 7 normal. 4940; but note that J is not used. 

67 CIL, ix, 5686. 69 See note 6 above. 

68 In xiv, 2995, the 7 stands on the edge of the frac- 
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quam scriberentur eae voces quae neque secundum exilitatem [litterae] neque secundum 
pinguitudinem litterae” sona<re>nt, ut in ‘viro’ et ‘virtute,’ neque rursus secundum 
latum <y> litterae sonum enuntiarentur ... . 


This statement cannot at present be either confirmed or refuted. 

(4) Final determination of the full value of this Claudian letter must await further 
epigraphic material, but the limits of the question are well enough defined to make it possi- 
ble for even one or two good inscriptions to provide sufficient and decisive evidence — and 
one or two, surely, are not too many to ask of the goddess who presides over archaeology 


—she whom Claudius would have addressed as TEFCHE. 


University oF ILLINois Revito P. OLIver 


7 Velius has clearly used the terms erilis and pin- 1, that quoius (70.21) has a pinguior enuntiatio than 
guis in an earlier passage (49.16 sqq.) to distinguish quius, that c pinguescit when pronounced as a double 
the sounds of 7 and i. It is, however, impossible to consonant before a following vowel (55.6), and even 
determine exactly what meaning Velius gave these that ¢ is eilior than d (70.7). 
technical terms: he says (50.5) that @ is pinguior than 
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A ROMAN HEAD IN ROCHESTER 


ELMER G. SUHR 
PLATES XXXVII, C-XXXVIII 


interesting and unique head about whose origin little is known except that it is said 

to have been found along the Appian Way. The head, which is certainly a portrait, 
has been broken off a full length statue or herm. In the course of its wanderings it has 
received harsh treatment —a deep ridge has been dug into the forepart of the bald crown, 
a chunk is broken away just above the left eye, the hair on the left side of the head has 
been damaged, and much of the nose is missing—but despite these mutilations it still dis- 
plays to full advantage the finished technique of the artist and preserves the original charm 
of its expression. The marble of the head, which measures 0.274 m. from the top of the 
crown to the tip of the beard, is probably Pentelic. 

The hair, running around the bald crown and continuing into the full beard, is treated in 
the florid style characteristic of the late Antonine period;' the abundance of undercutting 
and the frequent use of the drill, together with the deeply cut socket of the eye, which 
indicates, more than any other feature, the age of the man,” produce an unusual play of 
chiaroscuro over the surface, and a close examination of the crown reveals painstaking 
care in working out the transition between the hair and the bald portion of the head. 
Around the head and ears the hair comes out in curly locks, then moves on in undulating 
masses around the slightly drooping mouth and chin. The lightly indicated furrows of the 
forehead, curving in a line parallel to the eyebrows, are more suggestive of incipient senility 
than of concentrated thought. The eyes with their brooding lids covering a good share of the 
iris, are the focal center of the face, for the eyeball, in spite of the heavy lid and the shadow 
of the socket which suggest the meditative philosopher, nevertheless shows the alertness 
of a ready thinker. A circle enclosing a slightly raised surface indicates the iris in which two 
small holes mark the pupil; some traces of color, especially on the right eye, still accent 
the iris. A few fine lines below the iris of the left eye show where the tool of the sculptor 
went astray in describing this feature of the eye. Around the mouth, whose upper lip is 
almost concealed by the overhanging hair, there hovers an air of expectancy, as if the man 
were on the point of speaking. The ears are wide and fully exposed to view. 

The style of this head which represents an elderly man between fifty and sixty years of 
age, points to the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius (ca. a.p. 180). The execution of the 
hair and beard is similar to that of the portrait of the Emperor® without being as ornate | 
and obvious in detail as that of Commodus.‘ The treatment of the eye is also characteristic 
of the period, especially the two small holes in the pupil “to indicate the points of light.’ 


Ti Memorial Art Gallery in Rochester has recently come into the possession of an 
in 


Poulsen (Acta A, i, pl. 11) has brought to light a also a portrait of a man in advanced years, revealing 
portrait dating from the same period and revealing a _ the same deep socket and overhanging eyelid. 
similar technique in the execution of the hair. G. ’ The bust in the Capitoline Museum illustrated by 
Rodenwaldt (ABA, 1935, p. 25) calls the art of this Hekler, Die Bildnisskunst der Griechen und Rémer, pl. 


period baroque. 267a. 
? cf. Ludwig Budde, “Ein Kleinasiatisches Bildniss 4 Hekler, op. cit., pl. 270b; Strong, Roman Sculpture, 
des dritten Jahrhunderts n. Chr.” (JdJ, liv, 1939, pp. ii, pl. exxt. 


247 ff.). This head, though somewhat later in date, is 5 Strong, op. cit., ii, p. 374. 
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The same authority continues: ““The aim is to show the glance of the eyes by the position 
of the pupil — while the two dots imitate the reflection of the light in the position in which 
the eye is turned.” The face has also an expression of wistful melancholy combined with 
an intellectual calm we find so frequently on the portraits of the Antonines or the face of 
a philosopher; it has the dignity of age without its weaknesses. The sculptor, probably a 
Greek, knew well how to achieve a pleasant harmony between the furrows of the forehead 
and the lines surrounding the eye, and again between the lines leading away from the nose 
and the curve of the slightly drooping mouth. 

Frederik Poulsen has published two heads of different periods in Roman portraiture, the 
one, in Antioch,’ dating from the reign of Antoninus Pius, the other, in the Museum of the 
American University in Beirut,* belonging, as the writer states (p. 155) to the “Severan 
dynasty, i.e. the period round about 200-220 a.p.” These two heads, though each one 
presents a younger man, should, by way of comparison, throw some light on the portrait 
in Rochester. All three present a man of mature age with the thoughtful expression of a 
philosopher, the upper eyelid hanging heavily above the pupil, the hair of the beard turning 
first to the, right, then to the left at the lower part of the chin. Despite its poor condition 
the Antioch head reveals a more straightforward expression, and its hair, although more 
full, shows a more sparing use of the drill than the Rochester head; in style it has marked 
affinities with the portrait of Antoninus Pius.* The head in Beirut, while it has the same 
surface finish as our portrait, lacks the ornate effects in the execution of the hair we find 
in the late Antonine period; the decisive feature is the eye whose pupil, with its separated 
drill-holes, dates the head after the opening of the third century. Somewhere between these 
two portraits published by Poulsen belongs the more elaborate baroque of Marcus Aurelius, 
then the Rochester example, and finally the over-refinement of the Commodus portrait 
referred to above. 

The mention of Aurelius suggests a possible identification. Can our head possibly be a 
portrait of the Emperor in later years? If we compare it with the Capitoline bust cited 
above, we notice at once the heavy eyelid common to both, reaching down over a large seg- 
ment of the iris, a trait peculiar to the family of Aurelius; furthermore, the expression of 
both faces shows a convincing resemblance. Unfortunately, we have no testimony in 
literature in regard to the Emperor’s appearance in old age, in fact, the historians of the 
period speak of his whole figure in the vaguest of terms; neither Capitolinus,’® Cassius 
Dio," nor Herodianus has anything to say about the personal features of their subject. 
Although the official portraits of the emperor may have stretched a point to avoid the 
baldness, we have no authority for ascribing to him such a feature; on the other hand, we 
have no likeness from his later years for comparison. Since the nose of our portrait is 
broken off, a similarity to the portrait on coins” is of dubious value, and a comparison with 
extant marble portraits reveals, with the exception of the eyes, only a superficial resem- 
blance. This identification, then, must be withheld as a remote possibility. 

If our head cannot find a place in the imperial family, the general impression one receives 
from the features justifies a further search among the Greeks rather than the Romans. 
Among the most respected citizens of Athens during these times was the xooyunrfs, an 


8 Ibid., p. 375. 1 }xxxi, 1. The writer merely says “he was weak in 
7 Syria, xvii, 1936, pp. 53 ff., pl. x1—xu. body.” 

8 Berytus, iv, 1937, pp. 111 ff. pl. xvu—xrx. 2 Bernoulli, Rémische Ikonographie, ii, 2, Miinztafel 
® Hekler, op. cit., pl. 264a. IV. 

1° Seriptores Historiae Augustae. 
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official in charge of the training of the youth for the term of one year." At the close of 
his period of office a herm or a relief with an accompanying inscription was set up in his 
honor, the relief depicting not only the xoounrjs but a number of the youth as well. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle,‘ he must be not less than forty years of age, hence we can expect them 
all to be mature or advanced in years. 

Paul Graindor” has published a list of xooynrai in the National Museum of Athens, 
extending from the reign of Tiberius to that of Constantine.’® We find in our head, as in 
those reviewed by Graindor, certain traces of an intellectual expression added to the realism 
demanded by the taste of the Roman, all worked out in a manner superior to the execution 
of the Roman craftsman;" moreover, the size of the Rochester head is neither greater nor 
less than the average size of the heads in Athens. After comparing the style of our head 
with those listed by Graindor, it appears reasonable to place the Rochester example some- 
where between his No. 11,'* which he assigns’® to the second half of the second century and 
elsewhere (p. 332), more specifically, to the time of Pertinax or Commodus, and his No. 
12*° which he (p. 334) dates at the end of the second or the beginning of the third century. 
In the treatment of the hair, the Rochester example is very near Graindor’s No. 11, and 
the fact that this feature in both heads is less ornate than on the portrait of Commodus” 
leads me to date them in the later days of Marcus Aurelius. 

If our head is the portrait of a xoounrhs of this time, his identity, since the accompanying 
herm and inscription are missing, must remain unknown. 


University oF G. SunR 


13 IG, ii*, 1009, 1028. Shear (AJA, xxxix, 1935, pp. 443-444), and Poulsen 
44 Constitution of Athens, 42. (Syria, xvii, 1936, p. 57). 
18 BCH, xxxix, 1915, pp. 241-401. 17 cf. Furtwaengler, Sabouroff Collection, i, pl. xian. 
16 Others are presented by Hekler, “Studien zur 18Graindor, ibid., pl. xtx; Museum No. 394; 
rémischen Kunst,” JOAI, xxi-xxii, 1922-1924, pp. Hekler, op. cit., pl. 259. 
172 ff; T. Leslie Shear (Hesperia, iv, 1935, pp. 420 19 Op. cit., p. 274. 
ff.) has also brought one to light, a head dating from 20 Op. cit., fig. 17; Museum No. 407. 
the beginning of the third century of our era; cf. also 2 Hekler: op. cit. pl. 270b. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


ON THE ENCLOSURE WALLS OF EL KAB 
Antuony Kaiesis, Athens 


HE enclosure walls of ancient Egyptian 

towns all have geometric shapes with right 
angles, with the sole exception of the first town 
of El Kab which is of circular form. There are in 
El Kab (fig. 1) the entangled remnants of three 
enclosure walls: 

A) A great double wall of circular form, inter- 
secting the other two. 

B) A great wall of square form, which was pro-: 
tected from the waters of the Nile by im- 
portant works of bank regulation and a dike. 

C) A smaller enclosure, the temple ward of the 
town inserted in the preceding, of an ex- 
actly similar shape. 

Remnants of broken walls and pottery have 

only been found in the area delimited by both 

enclosures A and B. 

From the above facts Lavedan! concludes in his 
history of town planning (pp. 45-47) that the 
evolution of the town was as follows: 

The primitive town, of ovate or circular form, 
protected by a double wall, covered a much 
greater area to the south and west including the 
present bed of the river, which at that time 
flowed more to the west. The Nile, gnawing 
continuously at the right bank, consumed half of 
this first town. To escape from this perpetual 
menace, the authorities decided at a certain mo- 
ment to remove the entire town. A great square 
enclosure was then constructed cutting straight 
through the ancient quarters of the town. But 
the inhabitants did not profit from the new 
wards offered to them and stayed where they 
were. These events occupied several centuries. It 


1 The following references are used in this article: 
P. Lavedan, Histoire de CUrbanisme, i, Antiquité— 
Moyen Age, Paris, 1926; The relative papers of Somers 
Clarke in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vii, 
1921, and viii, 1922, mentioned by Lavedan, were not 
accessible to the author; J. H. Breasted, A History of 
Egypt, New York, 1905; H. Junker, Geschichte der 
Agypter, in Die Volker des antiken Orients, Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1938; L. Frobenius, Kulturgeschichte 
Afrikas, Ziirich, 1933. 


is difficult to fix with certainty the chronology. 
The whole region is rich in tombs, where names 
of the IVth, Vth and VIth Dynasties can be read. 
On the other hand, it seems that the town was 
flourishing until the XIIIth Dynasty. Lavedan 
concludes that the very important fact of the 
change from the circle to the square must be 
placed in this time interval. 

It seems well established that in prehistoric 
times a Nubian civilization similar to the Egyp- 


Fic. 1. Ex Kas. After Lavedan. Scale 1:12000. 


tian extended deeply into the Sudan, where it 
preserved its primitive form. The outstanding 
characteristic of Nubian civilization was that it 
followed with a great lag the development and 
progress in the lower Nile valley and tenaciously 
kept to the old tradition, so that at the time of 
the Old Kingdom there prevailed in Nubia an 
essentially Neolithic culture. 

The period between the VIIth and the XIIth 
Dynasties was marked by anarchy, serious com- 
motions, and endless civil wars dividing and 
rending the whole country. At the same time 
great migrations were going on in the Sudan. A 
wave of tribes moved to the north along the Nile 
and, completely absorbing the natives, pushed 
forward deeply into Egyptian territory. Numer- 
ous traces of settlements of these newcomers 
have been identified to the north of El Kab 
(Junker p. 90). They lived in circular huts and 
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over their graves erected tumuli of circular form. 

The impulse and a strong support for these 
movements to the north in Lower Nubia is to be 
sought in the mighty tribes of Kush in Dongola. 
Remains of this kingdom are the gigantic ceme- 
teries of its capital by Kerma of today, in which 
the Kings were buried in huge circular tumuli 
reaching a diameter of 90 metres. 

It is important to remark that all structures 
of the Nubians and Kushites were of ovate or 
circular forms and that these forms can be found 
even nowadays in the Sudanese dwellings and 
village enclosure walls (Frobenius, p. 217), 
whereas the exclusive use of rectangular forms in 
all Egyptian structures started approximately a 
thousand years earlier. The remains of Egyptian 
culture in the vicinity of E] Kab are interrupted 
at the end of the VIth Dynasty; that is the time 
when the district came under Nubian domina- 
tion. 

In view of these facts it is plausible to assume 
that in the period between the Old and the 
Middle Kingdom and probably in its last cen- 
tury, that is, from 2100-2000 B.c., the circular 
enclosure wall of El Kab was erected by the 
Nubians or the Kushites, as a stronghold against 
Egyptian attacks and as a base for further ad- 
vance into Egyptian territory. 

The Kingdom of Dongola was at that time a 
dangerous adversary for Egypt and it was 
against this imminent threat that the most im- 
portant campaigns and protection measures of 
the XIIth Dynasty were directed. They stopped 
a further penetration in Egypt by subduing the 
northern districts of Nubia. Breasted reports 
(p. 154) about Amenemhet I that “‘we hear of a 
campaign on the Nile with a fleet of twenty ships 
of cedar, followed by the expulsion of some un- 
known enemy from Egypt.” It is possible that 
the objective of this campaign was the expulsion 
of the Nubians and the capture of El Kab on 
the Nile by combined land and water operations. 

Sesostris I advanced further to the south over- 
running the united tribes of Kush, and Sesostris 
III strengthened the frontier by a well contrived 
system of fortifications. This shows that the real 
enemy, the Kingdom of Dongola, still remained 
unvanquished and strong. 

The huge square wall of El Kab was erected 
during the reign of Amenemhet III (Junker, 
p. 95) probably to serve as the last and innermost 
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bastion to the north of the whole defence system 
in case new attacks should advance hither. 

It can be supposed that a part of the old town 
had been saved from destruction so that the new 
square wall, bisecting the old circular wall, could 
enclose in its interior the preserved quarters of 
the town. 

The new wall had an unusual orientation for 
an Egyptian structure, because a diagonal was 
directed from North to South instead of two 
sides of the square. The direction of the river 
bed is probably responsible for this deviation 
from the ritual, since only an angle instead of a 
whole side of the square had thus to be protected 
from the gnawing of the Nile by the river bank 
regulation works and the protecting dike. 

Under the XIIIth Dynasty came a time of 
disorder and decay, similar to the period be- 
tween the Old and the Middle Kingdom, fol- 
lowed by the Hyksos occupation. It was certainly 
not a period to make prosperous an undeveloped 
town near the menaced frontier of a weak state. 

The Kingdom of Dongola was annihilated by 
Thutmose I who destroyed its capital and pene- 
trated to Napata. The menace until then threat- 
ening the southern frontier finally disappeared. 
But the rising Egyptian Empire turned for the 
rest of its history towards western Asia and the 
shores of the Mediterranean. This meant for El 
Kab the loss of a prosperous frontier position in a 
strong state and its reduction to a small and in- 
significant provincial town. That may be the 
reason why no new quarters were erected and no 
remains have been found outside the first circu- 
lar enclosure. 


ON CORINTHIAN TERRACOTTA 
SCULPTURE! 
Saux S. WEINBERG, University of Missouri 


ECENT excavations in Greece, especially 
those conducted at Olympia before and 
during the war, have increased greatly the num- 
ber of examples of large-scale terracotta sculp- 
ture of the archaic period. A fine example of such 
sculpture, a female head of about life size, was 


1 Professors Oscar Broneer and Carl Roebuck and 
Dr. Mary Campbell Roebuck have made several 
valuable suggestions in connection with this subject, 
for which I am very grateful. 
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acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. Described preliminarily in the Bulletin 
of that museum,’ it has now been published more 
fully in AJA, lii, 1948, pp. 331-335. The author 
of these two reports has made the second one an 
occasion for a review of the evidence on the basis 
of which most of these terracotta sculptures have 
usually been called “Corinthian.” The result of 
this review is the conclusion that, at present, 
there is not good ground for believing that all 
these terracotta sculptures were made at Cor- 
inth, but rather that “it seems better, at present 
at least, to predicate many different centers for 
the manufacture of terracotta sculpture, pro- 
duced either by local or travelling artists.’ 

Miss Richter’s arguments against a Corinthian 
origin for all these sculptures have to do largely 
with the technique of their manufacture and the 
material of which they were made; for she sees 
in their style no criterion of origin.t The tradi- 
tion of ancient authors, which she summarizes,® 
indicates that Corinth, or Corinthians, led in the 
invention of the pediments of temples® and of 
terracotta antefixes and pedimental sculptures,’ 
that is, of various kinds of architectural terra- 
cottas. The story of Damaratus’ flight to Etruria 
points to Corinth as an important center of clay 
modelling in general. As Miss Richter says,® 
these sources “undoubtedly point to Corinthian 
eminence in the working of clay in the early ar- 
chaic period.” It is interesting to note, in connec- 
tion with Dérpfeld’s interpretation of Pindar’s 
statement,'® as meaning that the Corinthians 
“invented burnt tiles which made a sloping roof 
possible,” that there has been found at Corinth 
a series of very early roof tiles, certainly of the 
seventh century B.c., which is the most primitive 
and probably the earliest known thus far from 
Greece, paralleled only by some identical tiles at 
Corinthian Perachora." 


2 Richter, BMMA, vi, 1948, pp. 150-153. 

3 Richter, AJA, lii, 1948, p. 335. 

4 Loc. cit. 

5 Op. cit., p. 334. 

® Pindar, Olympian Odes, xiii, 29. 

7 Pliny, NH, xxv, 151-152. 

5 Pliny, loc. cit. 

® Richter, loc. cit. 

10 Quoted by Miss Richter, loc. cit. 

" Weinberg, Hesperia, viii, 1939, p. 197, n. 1, and 
AJA, xliii, 1939, p. 595. The tiles are now being 
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In the light of this tradition of Corinthian 
pre-eminence in the invention and development 
of architectural terracottas, it is particularly 
pertinent to note that most of the terracotta 
sculptures discussed by Miss Richter are archi- 
tectural. There are the antefixes from Thermon 
and Kalydon, akroteria from Corinth, Thebes, 
Halai, Delphi, Athens, and Olympia (the last 
including the great Zeus and Ganymede group 
which is two-thirds life size), and the pedi- 
mental group from Corinth of two-thirds life- 
size scale. The wonderful torso from Olympia, 
about three-quarters life size, could possibly 
have belonged to a pedimental group, as Kunze 
suggested.” 

Since a large proportion of these terracotta 
sculptures, of sixth and even early fifth-century 
date, seem to be architectural, it would be well to 
consider them in connection with other archi- 
tectural terracottas of the period, for the tech- 
nical problems involved in the manufacture of 
both groups are the same. Indeed, this is also 
true of the heavy pottery fabrics. Observations 
made at Corinth in the handling of thousands of 
pieces of coarse fabrics of all categories, and the 
examination of heavy wares in other parts of 
Greece, as well as in Italy and Sicily, have con- 
vinced me that there is a clearly recognizable 
Corinthian coarse fabric to be seen in the sculp- 
tures, the architectural terracottas, and the 
heavy pottery. It is true, as Miss Richter says," 
that all heavy fabrics contain grog and are 
covered with finer clay, and thus a technical 
analysis of the clay might not differentiate be- 
tween the fabrics of various localities; yet there 
is a distinct difference in appearance, and it is 
not a difference based primarily on the color of 
the fabric, either surface or core. Miss Richter 
uses the wide variety in the color of the fabric 
of terracotta sculptures as an argument against 
calling them all Corinthian.“ The colors re- 
ported are: gray with a greenish tinge, gray, 
yellow, cream, pink and red—one could hardly 


published more fully in the second volume on the 
architectural terracottas found at Corinth, which is 
being prepared by Dr. Mary Campbell Roebuck, who 
first noted the parallel material from Perachora. 

2 Kunze, “III. Olympia Bericht,” JdJ, lvi, 1941, 
p. 125. 

8 Richter, op. cit., p. 335. 

4 Op. cit., p. 334. 
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have a more exact description of the range of 
colors to be seen in the great mass of terracotta 
sculpture, architectural terracottas and other 
coarse fabrics now collected from the excavations 
at Corinth. Here we know them to be Corinthian, 
not only because of their provenience, but be- 
cause we now have as well a large “Tile Factory” 
(with what is probably the largest kiln ever to be 
found in Greece, and apparently the only one 
known so far of sufficient size to fire large archi- 
tectural pieces), and from this factory comes a 
fine collection of architectural terracottas and 
moulds for making them, a beautiful small head 
of Athena, and other heavy wares.'!® They show 
the same variety in coloring as do all the coarse 
fabrics from Corinth, and the same uniformity of 
texture of the clay and of the type and mixture 
of the grog in the fabric which distinguish the 
Corinthian fabric from other coarse fabrics and 
make it easily recognizable to one thoroughly 
familiar with the material at Corinth. Miss 
Richter has said that the treatment of clay dur- 
ing modelling and firing is the same, always and 
everywhere, “subject only to the idiosyncrasies 
of each sculptor.”"* But it seems that manufac- 
turing centers as a whole had their idiosyncrasies, 
which help to distinguish their products one 
from the other. The brick-red heavy fabrics of 
Attica and Boeotia, the even darker fabrics of 
the Aegean Islands, the dirty grays of the 
Argolid, the light grays, dark reds and purples of 
Sicily have no resemblance to the fabrics of 
Corinth, of whatever color. They all have a 
coarse interior, with a heavy admixture of grog, 
and a surface coating of finer clay on which the 
decoration, either plastic or just in color, is exe- 
cuted, but local differences are marked and once 
the fabric of any one manufactory is clearly 
characterized, it is recognizable anywhere. This 
has long been accepted as true for the finer pot- 
tery fabrics; it is equally true for the fabrics of 
architectural sculpture and terracottas. 

Miss Richter also uses the argument that 
Corinthian pottery indicates such a decline in 
the power of Corinth in the late sixth century 
that, despite the literary evidence, one cannot be- 
lieve Corinth to have been “one of the chief 


18 Broneer, Hesperia, xvi, 1947, pp. 217-219, pls. 
L, 5; Lit, 1-2; AA, 1942, pp. 143-144. 
6 Richter, op. cit., p. 335. 
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centers for the manufacture of terracotta sculp- 
ture in late archaic times.’? The late archaic 
period is to be defined in this case as the period 
from about 530 to 470 B.c., for it is to these 
sixty years that most of the terracotta sculp- 
tures are assigned. The conclusion from the dis- 
integration of the pottery industry at Corinth 
is, however, much too broad. This evidence cer- 
tainly shows that Corinth was no longer an im- 
portant participant in the international pottery 
market after the middle of the sixth century; 
even at home the Corinthians were now iraport- 
ing Attic pottery on a large scale. But this is 
not a reliable reflection of the total economic 
picture at Corinth. Certainly in the third 
quarter of the sixth century the city was ca- 
pable of replacing a venerable temple of the 
seventh century, which had burned, with the 
great temple which was ever after to be the 
dominant architectural feature of the central 
civic area.'® 

It is also apparent from remains of other 
branches of the terracotta industry that the city 
was still deriving part of its wealth from this 
source. There seems to be no evidence of a de- 
cline in the quality of the small terracotta figures 
for which Corinth was famous. The series from 
the Corinthian Kerameikos continues into the 
fourth century, and the finest product of this 
branch of the industry found in this Potters’ 
Quarter is the relief shield portraying a rider 
leaping from his horse.'® In discussing it, the 
discoverer says: “Except for such faint echoes as 
certain minor objects have afforded us, the, 
sculptural art of Corinth in the archaic period is 
practically unknown; but from this relief, al- 
though it is the product of a nameless craftsman 
working in the humble medium of clay, we may 
gain some idea of the height to which Corinthian 
artists had attained by the beginning of the 
fifth century.” 

The excellent quality of the small-scale terra- 
cotta sculpture of the late archaic period is again 
illustrated by the Athena head found in 1940 in 
the “Tile Works.” This factory has not yet been 
published, except for a few examples of small 
clay altars, one a waster, that were clearly made 


1 Op. cit., p. 334. 
18 Weinberg, Hesperia, viii, 1939, pp. 191-199. 
19 Newhall, AJA, xxxv, 1931, p. 27, pl. 1. 
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at the site.2° Here were also produced loom- 
weights, vessels of heavy fabric with relief 
decoration and large architectural terracottas. 
That large-scale sculptures were made here as 
well is shown by several fragments of a terra- 
cotta serpent, possibly from a pedimental group, 
which dates from the late sixth or early fifth 
century." The Amazonomachy group from 
Corinth also dates from this same period, and 
the fact that it is a second-rate work does not 
lessen in any way the claim of Corinth to be the 
center of manufacture of the group of terracotta 
sculptures under consideration. On the basis of 
such an argument, Corinth could with difficulty 
be supported as the home of Corinthian pottery, 
and the manufactory of Protocorinthian ware 
would certainly have to be sought elsewhere; the 
Chigi and Macmillan vases, the Amphiaraos 
krater and other such masterpieces were ex- 
ported to the markets for which they were made. 
But just as a few good bits of pottery went into 
the home market, so did also a little good terra- 
cotta sculpture. An unpublished sphinx in the 
Corinth Museum and numerous bits of large- 
scale sculpture, apparently largely architectural, 
offer some products of the terracotta sculptor’s 
art that compare favorably with the examples 
found at other sites; their eventual publication 
will help to establish the claims of Corinth as 
the manufactory of late archaic terracotta 
sculpture. 

Thus it would seem that the terracotta in- 
dustry at Corinth continued to produce several 
types of works of high quality in the late archaic 
period. What of the painters? The artisans who 
had decorated pottery in the first half of the 
sixth century had lost their market—even the 
pottery made at home had little or no decora- 
tion, and that of the most degenerate kind. But 
there is clear evidence that the art of painting 
was not lost at Corinth. In fact, freed from the 
traditions of pottery decoration, the artists of 
Corinth seem to have developed a larger style 


20 AA, 1942, pp. 143-144; Broneer, loc. cit. 

2 T am indebted to Dr. Carl Roebuck for reminding 
me of this serpent, which he found in the “Tile 
Works.” He also says that among the votive offerings 
found at the Corinthian Asklepieion, which he is now 
preparing for publication, there are two pieces of large- 
scale limbs which date before the middle of the fifth 
century B.c. 
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ics ‘ue decoration of several other types of terra- 
coti« objects. First there is the large group of 
clay pinakes, the so-called “Penteskouphia 
tablets,” fragments of some of which were actu- 
ally found in the Corinthian Kerameikos.” 
Many of these tablets belong to the second half 
of the sixth century and while they do, to some 
measure, show a continuation of the latest figure 
style of the Corinthian red-ground vases, they 
owe much to contemporary Attic vase painting 
both late black-figured and early red-figured, and 
to an even greater degree are dependent upon 
contemporary large scale painting.* This same 
style seems to have been used in the decoration 
of the painted altars made at Corinth in the 
late archaic period, even to the extent that Pro- 
fessor Broneer has identified one of the pinakes 
as a possible work of the “Corinthian Altar 
Painter.” Yet the style of this artist is so dif- 
ferent from that of Corinthian vase painters of 
the mid-sixth century that the first altar found 
at Corinth was attributed to the Caeretan 
school.” But here again, the clay of this altar, and 
of those found subsequently, shows them to be 
of Corinthian manufacture and this has greater 
weight than any conclusion from stylistic con- 
siderations alone, for, as Miss Richter says, 
“Greece in this late archaic period had many 
artists from many different cities who travelled 
from place to place, wherever new work was 
was undertaken.’* So although a “Caeretan” 
vase and a Corinthian altar may be the work of 
the same artist,”” the clays did not travel in any 
bulk and they remain one of the surest criteria 
of origin. 

Finally, the claim of late archaic Corinthian 
art to a place of importance among the Greek 
schools rests firmly on the evidence of the re- 
markable painted wooden pinakes found in the 
cave at Pitsa in the Corinthia. These wonderful 
examples of the painter’s art, so far published 


= Antike Denkmiler, i, pls. 7-8; ii, pls. 23, 24, 29, 
30, 39, 40; Gaz. Arch., 1880, pp. 101-107; Monuments 
Grecs, Nos. 11-13 (1882-1884); Pernice, JdI, xii, 
1897, pp. 1 ff.; Hermes, xxxvi, 1901, pp. 387-393; 
AJ A, xxxv, 1931, pp. 20-22, figs. 20-22. 

3 Payne, Necrocorinthia, pp. 112-113. 

* Broneer, op. cit., p. 222. 

% Swindler, AJA, xxxvi, 1932, pp. 512-520. 

* Richter, AJA, lii, 1948, p. 335. 

37 Broneer, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 
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only in preliminary reports,?* have been called 
by Karl Schefold “die kostbarsten Werke die 
uns aus dem Altertum iiberkommen sind.” They 
indicate most clearly the direction that Corin- 
thian craftsmen took when the pottery market 
was taken over by Attic products, not one of de- 
feat, but of expansion into other branches which 
had existed in the earlier sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, but which had been eclipsed by the size 
and importance of the pottery industry. When 
in the late sixth century the pottery industry 
“had dwindled to comparative insignificance,”*® 
other arts and crafts, apparently producing a 
lesser number of larger and finer products, came 
to the fore. The remains of these are slowly 
accumulating and being recognized as Corinthian 
—among them I would include the large-scale 
terracotta sculptures which Miss Richter assigns 
to many different centers. 

It seems, then, that the literary evidence pcint- 
ing to Corinth as the place of invention and of 
the continued production of architectural terra- 
cottas, as a center of clay modelling in general, 
and as a city where “the arts of painting and 
modelling and of all such arts of the craftsmen 
flourished most’ is upheld by the material re- 
mains. These include the earliest roof tiles yet 
found in Greece, the manufacturing site of a 
terracotta industry, producing both large- and 
small-scale works, which flourished throughout 
the archaic and classical periods, and the only im- 
portant remains of painting of the archaic period, 
other than vase painting. The literary evidence 
and the actual remains would thus seem “to 
support a theory that Corinth was one of the 
chief centers for terracotta sculpture in late 
archaic times.”*' On the technical side, an ex- 
amination of the fabric of the large-scale terra- 
cotta sculpture under consideration and a com- 
parison of it with the vast mass of heavy fabrics 
of all kinds at Corinth would indicate that these 
sculptures do, in fact, belong to the Corinthian 
manufactory.” Since style in the late archaic 


°8.4A4, 1934, cols. 194-195; 1935, cols. 197-198. 

29 Richter, op. cit., p. 334. 

3° Strabo, viii, 6, 24. 

3! Richter, loc. cit. 

% The writer had the opportunity of examining in 
detail the Zeus and Ganymede group and the warrior 
statue from Olympia and is of the opinion that their 
fabric was of Corinthian origin. 
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period is not a good criterion of place of origin, 
because of the migratory habits of craftsmen, the 
clay and the peculiar fabric of any center must, 
therefore, remain the basic criterion for the as- 
signment of works of terracotta, the “common 
denominator” which points to one center. For 
this particular group of terracotta sculptures it 
still points to Corinth. 


THE XANTHIPPOS OSTRACON 
EvuGENE ScHWEIGERT, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

N a recent issue of Archaeology, i, 1948, p. 80, 

fig. 3 (cf. AJA, li (1947), pp. 257-262; O. 
Broneer, ibid., lii (1948), pp. 341-343) an ostra- 
con pertaining to Xanthippos was published by 
A. E. Raubitschek. In my opinion, it is perhaps 
the most significant single find relating to 
Athenian history of the period of the Persian 
Wars that has appeared in a long while. I find 
myself in disagreement with the editors in its 
interpretation, and shall show reason why the 
Prytaneum, as such, is not here concerned. 

In form the text is an elegiac couplet, a typical 
epigram in reality. Its style is rather lofty for 
ostraca, where in general the writers are rather 
illiterate, as publishers of such sherds have fre- 
quently noted. We shall not be surprised to find 
anomalies in usage or even spelling, then, in 
such texts, and the present text, as I shall at- 
tempt to demonstrate, is no exception, though 
not too faulty in that respect. 

I accept the readings of the text as given by 
Professors Raubitschek and Broneer, along with 
the restoration of xara]¢eow. The crux of the 
text lies in the interpretation of p[vr]aveiov. 
The metrical rhythm required is as follows: 


— & — 
— ~ mprave oy 


The key to the letters xp[ur]avecoy may be found 
in Demosthenes, De Corona, 159: xowdv &durqprov 
Tav pera Tadr’ Here the 
genitives are dependent upon dd:rjpwov.' I inter- 


1On aderepdv see AJA, li, 1947, p. 259, n. 12. See 
also S. H. Butcher, Dem. Orat., i, ad loc., who follows 
Blass. It should be noted that in Goodwin’s apparatus 
Westermann is among those favoring There 
is an erratum in Raubitschek’s citation of the Sopho- 
clean parallel. This should be Oed. Col., 371. 
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pret the word xpvraveov as the genitive plural 
of xptravs, with iota inserted metri causa. See 
C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects, 9,1: vedios > M. 
N. Tod, GHI, ii, p. 208; 06s >Oes, etc. There 
was a tendency in popular parlance to lengthen 
the short vowel before vowels; no doubt this 
may have been felt by the poet to be a justifica- 
tion for his lengthening of epsilon into epsilon 
iota. There is some question also about the 
proper forms of d\erepdy and ‘Appildpovos. In 
regard to dderepdv I have retained its form in 
the present text, since the metre requires it. In 
Oedipus at Colonus, 371, it fills the metrical re- 
quirement very well: 


viv 5’ rov Kak Ppevos. 


(See A .C. Pearson, ad loc.: ‘nat adirnpod A rec. 
Eustath. 694, 16 Suid. V xagtadernpod 
L rec.”; R. C. Jebb, ad loc. says of xadurnpiov: 
“Most MSS. have either xafadirnpod [as L] or 
Kat adernpod [as A].”’ He adds: “This seems, on 
the whole, more likely than that the Homeric 
aXeirns [‘sinner’ in Lycophr., 579] should 
have suggested a form dXe:rnpds or ddornpds, of 
which there is no other trace’’!) 

As to ’Appippovos Raubitschek’s note (AJA, li, 
1947, p. 258, n. 4) is enlightening. The ostracon 
evidence in general is against the literary spelling 
of the name with a single rho, although here 
again there may be lengthening metri causa. I 
have retained the ostracon spelling in the text. 

For the purpose of interpretation I have in- 
serted the iota in the following Ionic transcrip- 
tion into the word d\ernpdv, giving it the usual 
prose form: 

xaralpnor adecr np (cov mplut]ave{ wy 
tototpaklov Appil@povos maida wal[A]ior’ 
With the interpretation of p[urjaveov as 
rp[ut]avewr, Xanthippos becomes a “curse of the 

leaders,” a common poetic usage. 

One leader to whom he has been especially 
harmful at once comes to mind, e. g., Miltiades. 
Herodotus tells us (vi, 136): “The Athenians, 
upon the return of Miltiades from Paros, had 
much debate concerning him; and Xanthippus, 
the son of Ariphron, who spoke more freely 
against him than all the rest, impeached him be- 
fore the people, and brought him to trial for his 
life, on the charge of having dealt deceitfully 
with the Athenians. Miltiades, though he was 
present in court, did not speak in his own de- 
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fence, for his thigh had begun to mortify, and 
disabled him from pleading his own cause” (G. 
Rawlinson).? The succeeding paragraphs relat- 
ing to the Lemnian deeds are well worth reread- 
ing. Miltiades was a sort of Philoctetes of the 
war, but had many partisans. We may suppose 
that the ostracizer was a military partisan of 
Miltiades. It was not uncommon to taunt the 
accuser with similar accusations to his own. 

I give below a translation of the text: “The 
sherd assents that Xanthippos, the son of Ar- 
riphron and a curse of the leaders, has been espe- 
cially harmful.”* There is perhaps a pun on 
maida... ddixév, although grammatically the 
verb is intransitive, with watéa serving as ap- 
positive to Xcav&txrrov. The pun, if true, would 
direct a slur, perhaps a sailor’s jibe, at his leader’s 
antagonist. Military men are like that. One has 
only to think of the epigrams so popular with 
Caesar’s men, all rather obscene, some directed 
at the leader himself. Cf. Suet. Jul. Caesar, 51: 


Urbani, servate uxores: moechum calvum ad- 
ducimus. 

Aurum in Gallia effutuisti, hic sumpsisti mu- 
tuum. 


The Anthology has numerous erotic puns which 
I shall refrain from analyzing here, but which 
serve as a parallel to the pun suggested above. 
Miltiades must have suggested Philoctetes to his 
men, especially from his connections with 
Lemnos, and it is here interesting to note the 
tragic tone of the vocabulary, with such words as 
Gdecrepov and I believe that the 
word zpiravs is not used in its legal sense at 
Athens of a member of a tribe presiding in the 
boule. As the word zp[ur]ave{c}ov is used in the 
plural, there were others involved in opposition 
of Xanthippos. It may be that it is used rather 
collectively, but in all p obability single indi- 
viduals were referred to. Thus interpreted, the 
text is more in accord with our own historical 


2 Cf. R. W. Macan on Herodotus, vi, 136, 6. Herodo- 
tus states that Miltiades had sprained his leg. Accord- 
ing to a scholiast, he had been wounded with a dart 
as he was besieging Paros, but the Herodotean version 
is probably closer to the truth. 

5 On the use of 45ix& with reference to the past, see 
Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges, 1887; Goodwin- 
Gulick, Greek Grammar, 1256b; Morgan, Lysias, 
Eight Orations, Index sub déixéw, p. 213. 
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conception of the role of ostracism! Its purpose 
was to rid the state of important individuals 
causing strife and faction. 


RECORDS OF A ROMAN BATH 
IN UPPER EGYPT 
Hersert C. Youtie, University of Michigan 


N the course of excavations conducted in 1937 

at Apollinopolis Magna, the modern Edfu, a 
Franco-Polish expedition under the direction of 
M. Bruyére uncovered, in the central area of the 
ancient town, a bathing establishment of five 
rooms which had been constructed probably 
toward the end of the first century.' In a small 
room to the north of the apartment and sepa- 
rated from it by a wall were found ten Latin and 
four Greek ostraca, which have been assigned on 
palaeographic grounds to the same period.? These 
deserve further study for reasons that go beyond 
the obvious interest roused by the discovery, one 
might almost say in quantity, of Latin ostraca, 
which are otherwise very rare.* The difficult work 
of transcription has been done with unusual 
skill, and although the editor did not connect 
the ostraca with the rooms beyond the wall, 
they provide nevertheless, when correctly inter- 
preted, all the evidence necessary to show that 
the room in which they were discovered was at 
first united with the principal suite. 

The texts inscribed on these ostraca have a 
very simple structure. They occupy generally 
only two lines, sometimes three or four, and once 
six very short lines. Of the Latin texts, eight ex- 
hibit one or more personal names, each followed 
by mat ( ) and a numeral. Since these notations 
were made in Latin, the editor rightly related 
them to the presence of a Roman garrison at 


1B. Bruyére, J. Manteuffel, and others, Fouilles 
Franco-Polonaises, Rapports. i. Tell Edfou (Cairo, 
1937), pp. 65 ff. (Bruyére). The arrangement of the 
five rooms is illustrated by an excellent set of plans. 
A. E. R. Boak, P. Mich., v, p. 244, gives a photograph 
of the ruins of a bath at Theadelphia (Fayyum). 
A survey of public baths in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
has been compiled by A. Calderini, Rend. Ist. Lomb., 
lii (1919), pp. 297 ff.; lvii (1924), pp. 737 ff. 

* Fouilles Franco-Polonaises, p. 77 (Bruyére), pp. 
173 ff. (Manteuffel). 

3 Op. cit., p. 174; Youtie, TAPA, Ixxi, 1940, pp. 
624 f., esp. n. 6. 
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Edfu, and he proposed, with some hestitation, 
that the abbreviated word was matricula, “mili- 
tary register.” A typical example is no. 198, 
Apion * Apolloniu | mat(ricula) V, 
which suggests something like a modern identi- 
fication tag: “Apion, son of Apollonius, whose 
name will be found in Register 5.” The same 
Apion appears also on nos. 196 and 197; his 
numeral is always five. What is very strange, if 
matricula is correct, is a fourth appearance on 
no. 209, where the numeral is still five but 
matricula is displaced by vasa: 
* vasa [Apio]n | [Apol]l(oni) | 

The significant word is vasa, which provides the 
link with the bathing establishment on the other 
side of the wall. Apion’s name is associated three 
times with mat( ) and once with vasa, and the 
numeral is always the same. It is therefore more 
than simple coincidence that matula‘ is a syno- 
nym of vas.’ The syncopated form matla in 
Greek transcription — u4r\a— occurs on an ostra- 
con of unknown provenience as one item in a list 
of bronze objects for household use,® and matla 
itself is found as a gloss on dpirawa,® which is 
elsewhere glossed also with matulata.!° This 
equivalence becomes significant for the Edfu 


‘For Greek ostraca used as name tags for non- 
military purposes, see Youtie, TAPA, Ixxii (1941), 
pp. 456 ff. 

5 Between lines 4 and 3 the editor indicates a 
paragraphos, and unnecessarily, as I believe, a lacuna 
at the beginning of line 4. Note the correspondence of 
the punctuation in lines 1 and 4. 

® With diminutives matella and matellio. 

7 RE, xiv, 2182 (Hug); Daremberg-Saglio III, ii, — 
1662 (Pottier). There is no need to labor the equiva- | 
lence, but since ancient definitions have an interest 
peculiarly their own, I direct the reader’s attention to 
Varro (ed. Kent, I, 115), who states that the matellio 
was called aqualis from agua, then turns to define the 
vas aquarium; Nonius Marcellus (ed. Lindsay, 871), 
who defines matella as aquarium vas and cites matella 
aquae in a Plautine fragment; Festus (ed. Lindsay, 
113), who draws attention to the common use of 
matula for vas urinae. See Thes. Ling. Lat., s.vv. 
matella, matellio; and notes 9 and 10, below. 

8 F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch der griech. Papyrusur- 
kunden i, 1160, 6. 

® Loewe-Goetz, Corp. Gloss. Lat., iii, 325, 17. 

10 Op. cit. ii, 128, 10. Cf. ii, 128, 2, matellata= 
orapviov; ii, 523, 25, matula=crayviov; for similar 
glosses, vi, 683, s.v. matella. 
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ostraca when dépirawwa as well as xados are seen on 
Greek papyri for water jars used in baths." 
These ostraca, then, are records of vases, 
pitchers, or jars that were in all likelihood the 
property of the bathing establishment adjacent 
to the room in which the ostraca were discovered. 
Since the numerals remain constant for each 
name, the conjecture lies close at hand that the 
names are those of bath attendants." The four 
Latin ostraca bearing the name of Apion were 
inscribed by a single hand," and the same is true 
for three ostraca with the name of Hierax. We 
may imagine that each attendant or severai 
working as a team received a fixed allotment of 
jars early in the day, and these were supple- 
mented on busy days by one or more further 
issues. On each occasion a “chit” was deposited 
with the storekeeper, who exchanged it in the 
evening for the jars as they were returned. If the 
Greek text, no. 207, has been correctly read, it 
supports this reconstruction by using a formula 
that is unique on these ostraca: the storekeeper’s 
name in the nominative precedes the attendant’s 
name in the dative. Against the same back- 
ground, a simple explanation may also be given 
of no. 204: dedit nobis=. Without naming a 
person or an object, it tells us that two of some- 
thing were given and received. If the subject of 
the verb is the storekeeper and the pronoun is a 
reference to themselves by bath attendants, then 
vasa may be supplied with the numeral and the 
text takes on an appropriate meaning. The ab- 
sence of personal names suggests that the ostra- 
con acknowledged a supplementary issue, and 
the storekeeper would file it with another ostra- 
con, deposited with him earlier in the day, on 
which the persons were named. Among the Latin 
ostraca are a few on which normal Roman 
numerals are followed by horizontal strokes like 
those on no. 204." The former probably mark 
the regular daily allotment; the latter, additional 
supplies withdrawn under the press of business. 


" Calderini, op. cit., pp. 313 f. 

2 T here follow a suggestion made by my colleague, 
Dr. E. R. Smothers, S. J. 

13 The second entry on no. 196 may be in a second 
hand. So I interpret Manteuffel’s remark (Fouilles 
Franco-Polonaises, 173): “Dans O. E. 196 on distingue 
deux mains.” 

14 Nos. 200, 203, 209. 


No. 206, written in Greek, records two issues of 
an unidentified object." 

Most of the attendants are doubtless rapaxbrat 
whose function it was to pour water of a suit- 
able temperature over the bathers.’* With one 
possible exception, all the names on the Edfu 
ostraca are masculine, as might be expected 
in a military establishment.” The exception is 
Levrpeuaxcs in no. 208, a name not previously 
attested. While Egyptian cev- is a short form 
either of masculine or of feminine 
it is not much used in men’s names but is ex- 
tremely frequent in the composition of women’s 
names.!* Though unexpected, a feminine name is 
not altogether impossible in the present context. 
A female attendant in a men’s bath is for a 
society such as ours a shocking absurdity, but 
ancient pagan feeling in a matter of this kind 
had a different quality. At a time when mixed 
bathing was not infrequent, the sex of a servant 
attached to the bath would hardly raise a moral 
problem.'* A papyrus of the third century B.c. 
is here much in point. It shows us a man em- 
ployed in the regular tasks of a rapaxirns in 
the women’s bath at the village of Tricomia in 
the Fayyum.”° 

Dioscuros in no. 209 receives the astonishing 
number of forty double jars.*! The highest num- 
ber otherwise credited to anyone on a single 
ostracon is eleven,” and these not of the variety 
called “double.” The large allotment made to 


48 The editor’s ad(_), standing between two numer- 
als, conceals a form of &\)os. 

8 Calderini, op. cit., pp. $19 f., 746 f. The tapaxbrat 
were standard bath personnel. In P. Mich., v, 312, 
a lease of a bath at Theogonis (Fayyum) in a.p. 34, 
the lessees undertake to provide chaff for heating 
water, Tapaxira, and ra 7a 

7 For soldiers’ baths in Graeco-Roman Egypt, see 
Calderini, op. cit., pp. 302, 306, $21. Manteuffel cor- 
rectly inferred a military origin for the ostraca from 
the use of Latin on a majority of them. 

18G. Heuser, Personennamen der Kopten (Stud. 
Epigr. Papyrusk. I, ii, Leipzig, 1929), pp. 51 f. See also 
the long list of names beginning with cev- in F. Prei- 
sigke, Namenbuch. 

19 Juven., 6, 419 ff.; Clem. Alex. Paedag., 3, 5. Cf. 
Daremberg-Saglio, I, i, 652 (Saglio); J. Carcopino, 
Vie quotidienne @ Rome (Paris, 1939), pp. 298 f. 

20 P, Enteur., 82. 

1 See note 30, below. 

2 Nos. 200 and 205. 
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Dioscuros finds an adequate explanation only if 
we assume that he superintended the distribu- 
tion of water. After filling the double jars from 
the reservoir, he was able to supply water as it 
was needed for the matulae or vasa of the 
mapaxirat. In his description of the bath, 
Bruyére notes arrangements for drainage but 
mentions no conduit for introducing water into 
the tubs.* This lack was compensated by the 
services of Dioscuros. In the women’s bath at 
Tricomia it was the rapaxitns who was said to 
have “brought in” the hot water.” 

Noi all the supplies noted on the Edfu ostraca 
are water jars. No. 208, written in Greek, has a 
personal name followed by two abbreviated 
words, each with a numeral: oredX( ) ¥ u( ) B. 
The second abbreviation can now be resolved 
u(arovAar) = matulae, and since these are objects 
useful in operating a bath, the first abbrevia- 
tion is of course oreA\(yides), a late variant of 
orheyyides. The use of scrapers in a bath is too 
familiar to need comment. The synonymous 
tvorpa, itself a late replacement of ordeyvyis, is 
found coupled in the usual way with AjxvOos* in 
a papyrus account of the second century B.c.* 

By way of illustrating these remarks on the 
Edfu ostraca, I repeat the texts, in which I have 
incorporated my suggestions. I disregard the 
original line-division and punctuation, for which 
Manteuffel’s edition may be consulted. 


198. Apion Apolloniu mat(ulas) V*? 

196. Apion Apolloniu mat(ulas) V, Hierax 
Paniscios mat(ulas) III 

197. Apion Apolloni mat(ulas) V, et Apolleni 
Ir’ 


33 See note 1, above. 

% See note 20. The verb is eiceveyxas. 

26 Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. orheyyis and tiorpa. 

% P. Lond., ii, 402, ii, 25. 

27 With abbreviated words resolved as accusatives 
supply accepit in the Latin texts, a7éxec or éxex in the 
Greek. The Gr. gen. A polloniu is used also in 196; the 
Lat. gen. A polloni in 197. 

28 The second half of the text, if correctly read, 
presents a grammatical structure not otherwise found 
on these ostraca. For the name the editor suggests also 
Apelleni. Unfortunately, no facsimile of no. 197 is 
given on pl. xu, where nos. 196, 198, 200, and 202 
are reproduced. 
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. vasa [Apio]n [Apol]l(oni) Diosc¢(uros) 

vasa dublices XXXVIII-——* 

201. Hierax Ptollion(is) mat(ulas) VII 

202. Hierax Ptollionis mat(ulas) VII 

203. Hierax Ptollifonis mat(ulas) VII], Leucos 
An.[ ] mat(ulas) IV—— — — 

199. Pachois Pambecios mat(ulas) VI 

200. Petheus Arsinios mat(ulas) VII= = 

204. Dedit nobis= 

205. .. ’Apaioe(ws) wa(robdas) ta 

208. Levrpeuani[s] Parpexaurs ored(yidas) y 
p(arobdas) B 

206. ’Amiwy ’Axa( ) exa( a, aX(A) 

207. Modxs ’Adadxras o. . . 


NOTE ON AN AMULET IN VIENNA 
CamMPBELL Bonner, University of Michigan 


N the 1946 volume of the Jahreshefte of the 

Austrian Archaeological Institute (xxxvi, pp. 
136-139), which has just been received here, 
Josef Keil has published a copper amulet of more 
than ordinary interest. It is now in private pos- 
session in Vienna. On its oval, convex surface, 
standing in a horizontal row, the seven plane- 
tary divinities are arranged from left to right in 


29 See note 5, above. 

30 Vasa dublices is an evident blunder for vasa 
duplicia or mat(ulae) duplices=xepauia or 
dudoxepayia. The editor unnecessarily indicates a 
possible lacuna before the adjective. 

31 éxa(rovrapxia?) ed. pr., but this leaves the ostracon 
without meaning. Since the abbreviated word is almost 
surely some object useful in a bath, and the letters 
€ and o tend to resemble each other closely in cursive 
hands of the Ist cent. (Youtie, TAPA, Ixxi, 1940, p. 
642), the ostracon might be reéxamined for oxa(qgiov)a | 
&d(Aa)¢. Cf. note 15, above. In the course of a scuffle 
in the bath at Euhemeria (Fayyum), a bronze cxaquov 
was lost by one of the women in addition to articles of 
jewelry (P. Ryl., ii, 124). In P. Oxy., i, 114, a list of 
women’s clothing and jewelry placed in pawn is 
followed by cxagivy, peya Kai 
orauvov. The use of oxagia in baths is mentioned by 
Lycophron ap. Athen. 50le, rots cxadiows apbovow. On 
the other hand, if exa( ) is a correct reading of the 
ostracon, I can make no suggestion. 

%2 The ostracon might be reéxamined for oreX(yidas), 
as in no. 208, or oxa(gia), as I suggest tentatively for 
no. 206 in note 31. 
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an order, usual in Hellenistic times, which cor- 
responds to the length of their periods of revolu- 
tion—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mer- 
cury, Luna. The spaces on the obverse above and 
below the divinities, the whole reverse face, and 
even the beveled edge, are covered with in- 
scriptions in minute letters; they consist of 
magical words and meaningless combinations of 
letters. The editor has provided excellent en- 
larged photographs of both sides, careful copies 
of the inscriptions, and useful explanatory com- 
ment. 

In order to clarify the record and forestall a 
possible erroneous impression that there are two 
such pieces, I would point out that this amulet 
was published in 1856, not from the original, but 
from a cast in the Museum of the University of 
Dorpat (Arch. Zeitung, xiv, pp. 260-263). The 
writer, L. Mercklin, recognized and described 
the design and added some comments on its 
meaning. His illustrations on Pl. 96 include a 
line drawing in the exact size of the cast, and not 
quite accurate copies of the inscriptions. 

Mercklin apologizes (p. 260, n. 2) for some in- 
accuracies of the drawing, saying that it had to 
be made from an unsatisfactory plaster cast of 
the finer seal-clay cast in the Museum. This 
accounts for minor discrepancies between Merck- 
lin’s illustration and the Vienna piece, which 
might otherwise lead the observer to think that 
the Dorpat cast represented a different original. 
Some of these discrepancies are to be explained 
by slight errors of observation, as when the left 
hands of Saturn and Jupiter rest on their laps 
instead of on tall scepters, and the eagle of 
Jupiter is slightly misplaced. Another peculiarity 
of the drawing, which puzzled Mercklin (p. 262), 
probably represents his or his draughtsman’s 
mistaken interpretation of certain lines of the 
original. The drawing shows Mercury standing 
without attributes in a pointed arch; but actu- 
ally, as Keil’s photograph shows, he grasps in his 
right hand a purse and also a staff, which forms 
the lower left side of the supposed arch, while its 
upper left side is made by the raised left forearm 
of Venus. The upper right side is formed by the 
torch of Luna, the flame of which seems to be 
connected with Venus’ hand; but there may be a 
flaw in the surface at that point. An apparently 
meaningless line from Luna’s right elbow to the 
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ground line completes the appearance of an arch 
and somewhat excuses the draughtsman. 

Mercklin quotes an entry in the former owner’s 
manuscript catalogue to the effect that he got the 
cast from another amateur, who acquired it as a 
duplicate from the collection of Kéhler in St. 
Petersburg. The original, as the owner remem- 
bered it, was brought from South Russia by 
Count Sheremetyev. 

A brief comment may be added by way of 
supplement to Keil’s article. The seven words 
over the divinities (Semea Kanteu Konteu 
Kenteu Kerideu Darynko Lykyxyn) may be 
their names in magic; see Delatte’s discussion 
(Musée Belge, xviii, 16-18) of a Florentine gem 
representing a lion into whose mouth a bee is 
flying. Over the animal are seven stars, and one 
of the seven names of that sequence is cut in a 
circle round each star. The design has been con- 
sidered Mithraic; in any event it is astrological. 
The names cannot all be distributed among the 
planetary gods. Keil points out that Semea is a 
name of the Syrian goddess, who may be repre- 
sented on the amulet by Venus. I incline to fol- 
low Mercklin and connect it with Hebrew 
shemesh, sun. Kerideu may be Saturn (PGW, iv, 
3098-3105). Darynko is probably Mercury. It is 
associated with the ibis of Hermes—Thoth on 
three gems to be published in my forthcoming 
Studies in Magical Amulets (pl. u1, 47-49).The 
whole sequence of seven names accompanies the 
cock-headed anguipede on a striking and elabo- 
rate gem in the same work (pl. vim, 172). 

Finally, I would raise a question, with due 
caution and with no thought of depreciating 
the interest and value of the Vienna amulet or of 
Professor Keil’s publication. The photographs 
show that the shape of the copper amulet 
simulates that of a large gem stone such as 
carnelian or chalcedony. Solid copper is an un- 
usual material for amulets, though thin plates of 
bronze were much used for that purpose, espe- 
cially from the third century downwards. Why 
should copper meant for intaglio engraving be 
cast with a highly convex surface, which is so 
effective in exhibiting the beauty of gem stones? 
In another instance encountered in my long 
study of magical amulets, I have found reason to 
think that two copper or heavy bronze casts were 
made in modern times from a genuine amulet 
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which was probably of a different material. Could 
the piece published by Professor Keil possibly 
be the second cast once owned by Kdéhler, the 
one kept by him because it was less liable to in- 
jury than the clay cast which passed to the 
Dorpat Museum? In that case the location of the 
original Sheremetyev amulet is still unknown. 
Whether a copper cast could adequately repro- 
duce such minute engraving as these inscriptions 
is a technical problem which I am not competent 
to answer. Careful inspection of the Vienna 
amulet may decide whether the design and in- 
scription were actually incised on the blank 
copper, or whether the piece is indeed a cast. It is 
true that one sees nothing in the photographs 
that looks like modern fabrication, and the flaws 
in the surfaces suggest antiquity. Yet it is known 
that modern copies can be artificially ‘aged.’ I 
raise this question in no spirit of carping criti- 
cism, but with the earnest hope that the an- 
tiquity of so important a specimen may be 
placed beyond doubt; for important it is and 
remains, even if it should prove to be only a 
faithful reproduction of a certainly ancient 
original now lost. 


THE PROBLEM OF ZOROASTER 
ArtuuR Nock, Harvard University 


I. Herzfeld and the problem of 
Achaemenid religion.* 


RNST HERZFELD was a great pioneer in 

Iranian archaeology, devoted to Persia, 
past and present, and determined to wrest the 
truth from its literature as from its soil. With all 
its learning, Zoroaster and His World is an in- 
tensely personal work, and the running fire of 
polemic against Nyberg has the passionate man- 
ner of an earlier age.' To be sure, it is polemic 
about serious issues and not about “the shadow 
of an ass.” In it as in the whole discussion there 


* Zoroaster and his World, by E. Herzfeld. 2 vols., 
pp. 851. Princeton University Press, 1947. Price $25.00 

1Dr. Richard N. Frye has allowed me to draw 
freely on his great knowledge of things Iranian. I 
wish to offer my warmest thanks to him and to Pro- 
fessors Campbell Bonner and W. S. Ferguson for 
their friendly aid. I trust that the Iranist will pardon 
the uninformed choice of transcriptions and the ab- 
sence of diacritical signs. 
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is much valuable detail; e.g. pp. 542 ff. on haoma 
and viticulture, pp. 562 ff. on irrigation canals, 
p. 621 on canopies, pp. 660 ff. on Scylax, pp. 679 
f. on orientation, pp. 816 f. on sculpture, pp. 821 
ff. on heroes fighting animals (which may bear 
on the evidence adduced by Rostovtzeff in 
Artibus Asiae, iv (1930/2), pp. 103 f.; ef. 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, vi, pp. 161 ff. and 
E. H. Minns, Art of the Northern Nomads (Proc. 
Brit. Acad., xxviii), pp. 12 f.; also Herzfeld p. 
831.) The reminder on p. 645 “The initial error is 
that everything Awestic must be theology’ is not 
superfluous; the Avestic tradition is encyclo- 
paedic in content, religious in spirit and setting. 
Again, the analogies from modern Persia are 
interesting, though the reader must at all times 
remember that the advent of Islam and new ele- 
ments in the population have made a difference.” 

Yet as a whole the book is bewildering and 
most disappointing. Two substantial volumes, 
with indeed a brief table of contents but without 
an index or glossary or list of books frequently 
quoted, call for the heroic digestion of chalken- 
teroi. All who have occasion to use them will be 
in the debt of Richard N. Frye for his clear 
summary as well as for his penetrating and inde- 
pendent criticisms in Harv. J. Asiatic Stud., x 
(1947), pp. 440 ff. 

Since ancient Persia presents what are perhaps 
the most important and the most puzzling prob- 
lems in the religious history of the Near East, 
and since its relations to Judaism, classical cul- 
ture, Christianity, and Islam affect the studies 
of all of us, a non-Iranist may be permitted to 
make a few tentative and restricted observations. 
If they provoke Iranists to give us enlightenment 
on some of the difficulties, they will have served 
a purpose. 

2 Thus on p. 750, apropos of Vendidad, 7.58 with 
its account of the worst people assembling after sunset 
around places of disposal of the dead, Herzfeld speaks 
of a modern Persian custom of taking some rakki or 
opium to a cemetery on summer evenings. But A. 
Christensen, Danske Vid. Selskab, Medd. xxvii, i 
(1941), p. 30 is certainly right in interpreting the pas- 
sage as referring to daeva worshippers; cf. A. Waag, 
Nirangistan, (Iran. Forsch. ii, ed. Schaeder), p. 66 on 
nightly meetings associated with daevas. 

In general, Herzfeld’s main theses are more easily 
to be learned from his Archaeological History of Iran, 
pp. 39 f. 
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On several major issues Herzfeld agrees with 
views which seem to be gaining a large measure 
of acceptance. First the Yasts, though they 
show abundant reworking by men to whom the 
name and poems of Zoroaster were canonical, 
contain material produced in a different milieu, 
in which there were no Zoroastrian influences. 
Second, Zoroaster did not invent Ahura Mazda 
or the connotations of ahura or rta-asa or 
chsathra.* Third, a rudimentary dualism existed 
independently of Zoroaster.* Fourth, Zoroaster 
probably opposed a contemporary worship of 
Mithra; Herzfeld allows that this cult found 
room for ethical elements which were to Zoro- 
aster’s purpose (cf. indeed J. H. Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism p. 67.). 

On the other hand, Herzfeld runs sharply 
against the main trend of opinion when he main- 
tains that the prophet belonged to western Iran 
rather than to eastern Iran and when he reverts 
to the view that Zoroaster’s royal patron Vis- 
taspa was none other than the father of Darius 
and that Hutosa is the familiar Atossa. ‘Reverts’ 
is too weak a word; from phrases here and there 
Herzfeld constructs a skeleton biography of the 
prophet in his time. (This is for Herzfeld also the 
time of the original form of the book of Daniel, 
the familiar scene in Dan. 7.13 ff. representing 
the investiture of an heir to the throne—a sup- 
position which leaves one wondering whether 
God was supposed to retire and what the detail 
means and how the errors of fact listed by R. H. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 757 
came to be made.) 


3 For the Zoroastrian idea of judgment, J. H. Moul- 
ton (Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 144, 170) notes the 
popular practice of balancing a man’s good and bad 
deeds (Hdt. i, 187 —I say ‘practice’ but it sounds ideal 
rather than actual); cf. E. Meyer, Ursprung, ii, 67, n. 


balancing of good and evil. Cf. also Herzfeld, pp. 305 
ff. on royal records. 

A. v. Gall, Basileia tou theou, p. 92, thinks that Zoro- 
aster used and transformed a popular idea of the end 
of the world. 

4 Cf. J. H. Moulton in Hastings, Enc. Rel. Eth. viii, 
p$244 for the view that dualism is essentially Magian 
(cf. Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 213 f.); also Lehmann in 
Bertholet-Lehmann, Lehrb. d. Religionsgesch., ed. 4, 
ii, p. 217 for the natural basis of Iranian dualism. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


II. Evidence of Herodotus, royal 
inscriptions, Vendidad 

What now of the evidence of Herodotus? His 
knowledge had limitations and he did not tell all 
that he knew (so in i, 95 he refers to three other 
versions of the tale of Cyr-s). Admittedly we do 
not from his pages learn « hing of the special 
devotion of the Achaemenids to Ahura Mazda— 
or as Herodotus would have called him, Zeus. 
Nevertheless the dramatic rise of this new 
dynasty was a fact of very general interest and 
the existence of a prophet so near to the throne 
would have been much more manifest than the 
king’s personal belief. Herodotus had his Persian 
friends and knew a fair amount of Persian tradi- 
tion; moreover, Democedes had been an intimate 
of Darius (as Demaratus was of Xerxes), and 
the Persian court was something about which 
there was a good deal of knowledge. A Zoroaster 
such as Herzfeld postulates could hardly have 
escaped the attention of Herodotus and, if 
known, would certainly have figured in his story. 
After all, Herodotus was deeply interested in 
varieties of religious custom and in prophets and 
the like (e.g. Aristeas, Onomacritus, and the 
supposedly human Zalmoxis), as in all unusual 
types. He noted the differences and the recep- 
tivity of Persian society, and he recorded and 
sought to explain Persian antipathy to images 
and temples and altars. His silence is a major 
obstacle in the way of the acceptance of Herz- 
feld’s identifications and chronology; a smaller 
but still considerable one is the failure of the 
Avesta to speak of the great Achaemenids.' On 
Herzfeld’s theory, should not the memory of 
Darius have been treasured here as was that of 
Asoka in Buddhist tradition? 

Most students would disagree with Herzfeld 
when he regards Darius as a monotheist; the 
Behistun inscription and its Babylonian copy* 
disprove that. But should Darius or Xerxes or 
both be called Zoroastrian? 

For both kings Ahura Mazda was the supreme 
god of justice and of cosmic as well as of national 
order, while other deities were subsidiary and 
were not mentioned by name. This belief, held 


5 Cf. H. S. Nyberg, J. Asiat., ecxix (1931), pp. 23 f. 
6 F. H. Weissbach, Veréff. Deutschen Orient Ges., iv, 
pp. 24 f.; cf. A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century, pp. 248 f. 
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with an intensity of conviction comparable with 
Constantine’s instinctu divinitatis, mentis mag- 
nitudine, and the use by Darius of ‘the lie’ to 
denote all that was opposed to the divine basis 
of his rule remind us of the Gathas, Zoroaster’s 
own utterances.’ Nevertheless, we have to reckon 
with the existence of a widely disseminated and 
less specific type of belief resting on a tradition 
which antedated Zoroaster’s ‘prophetic elabora- 
tion’’ or, if you will, ethical development. This 
type of belief is attested by what Herodotus tells 
us of the peculiar abomination of lying which 
Persians professed and by the term artiaioi, 
“just men”; further, the parallel of India shows 
how abstractions could attain prominence. 

Again, if we accept the authenticity of 
Ariaramna’s tablet, as G. G. Cameron (History of 
Early Iran, p. 213) and others have done, the 
great-grandfather of Darius had claimed that the 
great god Ahura Mazda had given him the land 
Parsa. In other words, there would be evidence 
for an hereditary devotion and not a novel con- 
viction. I do not press this point: H. H. Schaeder, 
SBA, 1931, pp. 635 ff. argued that the tablet is a 
Bildbeischrift, made in the fourth century B.c. 
(with no intent to deceive). 

R. G. Kent, JAOS, Ixvi (1946), pp. 206 ff. 
has given powerful support to this view and has 
maintained that Ariaramna’s tablet, and that of 
Arsames® now published in IZN, July 17, 1948, 
pp. 58 f., belong to a series of monuments set up 
by Artaxerxes II with the intention of glorifying 
his royal ancestors at the expense of the great 
Cyrus, whose namesake had proved so great a 
menace. If this be right, we may remark the 
absence of Anahita and Mithra (cf. p. 280 be- 
low) and the clear assertion of a dynastic view 
that Ahura Mazda had always been the pro- 
tector of the Archaemenids. 

To return to Darius, in spite of the great 
emphasis on Ahura Mazda in the Behistun text, 
the general style of that document is not as 
novel as is sometimes suggested.'° In any event, 


7 Cf. E. Benveniste, Persian Religion, p. 36. 

To use R. Pettazzoni’s phrase (Actes V* Congrés 
Hist. Rel., Lund, p. 55); cf. Nyberg, op. cit., pp. 10 ff. 

® For this reference and for other help I am much 
indebted to Professor R. G. Kent. 

10On linguistic grounds H. H. Schaeder in Die 
Weltreiche der Geschichte u. die Grossraumidee der 
Gegenwart (Breslau, 1942), p. 14 has suggested a Me- 
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the inscriptions are our only evidence for the 
religion of Darius. Herzfeld’s argument from a 
supposed change by him of royal burial custom 
(p. 747), that “the dead...no longer need 
furnished chambers or any earthly possessions,” 
is modern reasoning which cannot be ac- 
cepted without specific confirmation. Again, both 
Darius and Xerxes refer to rewards hereafter for 
virtue. This would fit but need not be thought to 
presuppose Zoroastrian teaching, for some notion 
of reward and punishment could have existed 
independently of that." 

Most emphatically we must not, with Herz- 
feld, pp. 166, 299, find any reference to the doc- 
trine of the resurrection in Herodotus, iii, 62, “If 
indeed the dead have risen, expect that Astyages 
the Mede will rise too; but if things are as afore- 
time, there is no risk of any trouble arising from 
him—(that is from Smerdis).” Herzfeld regards 
the name of Astyages as a mistake for Astvatrta, 
who plays a part as a savior in the later eschatol- 
ogy and “the Mede” as a faulty gloss of Herod- 
otus. Prexaspes is merely reassuring Cambyses 
that Smerdis is dead and that dead men do not 
push us from our stools. “If the Lord would 
make windows in heaven, might this thing be?” 
(ii Kings 7.2, cf. 19). We may, again, compare 
Bahman Yast ii 1 ff. (tr. E. W. West in Sacred 
Books of East, v, p. 195), where Zoroaster is repre- 
sented as asking to be made immortal and 
Ahura Mazda as replying that in that event 
Tur-i Bradarvash the Karap would become im- 
mortal and “the resurrection and future exist- 
ence are not possible.” Resurrection is mentioned 
in Herodotus as an impossibility, just as in the 
Potter’s Oracle.” 


dian model for the language of Darius. Cameron, His- 
tory, p. 107, has a parallel for “‘what no king before.” 
For an analogy in Egypt cf. P. Montet, La vie quotidi- 
enne en Egypte, p. 192; cf. Olmstead, Hist. Pers. Emp., 
pp. 122 ff., on Hammurabi’s language. 

1 W. Hinz, ZDMG, xcvi (1942), p. 334; W. Eilers, 
JNES, vii, 1948, pp. 106 f.; H. S. Nyberg-H. H. 
Schaeder, Religionen d. alten Iran, p. 365. Cf. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism, p. 165, on the possibility that 
the Cinvat bridge is earlier than the prophet. 

12R. Reitzenstein-H. H. Schaeder, Stud. z. ant. 
Synkretismus, pp. 40, 49; G. Manteuffel, De opusculis 
graecis (Trav. soc. sci. et lettres de Varsovie, I, xii, 
1930), p. 105, col. ii, 8 (which is parallel to Plut. Alez. 
M. Fort. i, 7, p. 329 D, “he said that the Greeks who 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


When, however, Xerxes speaks of destroying 
a sanctuary of daevas (worshipped by certain un- 
specified rebels), the word daeva has just such a 
hostile connotation as in Zoroaster’s Gathas. For 
Xerxes, as for Darius, the right order of the 
state and the right worship were intimately 
linked; rebels are precisely those who would 
worship daevas and vice versa. (So Darius said 
that certain rebellious peoples did not worship 
Ahura Mazda; cf. Hinz, op. cit., pp. 334 f. and 
Eilers, op. cit., p. 106). Zoroaster would have 
sympathized with this monarchical theory and 
conviction; his desire was to prepare an accept- 
able people, and he fulminated against a wrong 
type of life as well as against a wrong type of 
worship. 

Now at an earlier time ah(s)ura and d(a)eva are 
thought to have denoted differing—but not 
morally antithetic—categories of supernatural 
beings, and it is possible that independently of 
Zoroaster daeva acquired an uncomplimentary 
sense in Iran. Nevertheless, this is hypothetical 
and as far as the language of Xerxes is concerned, 
we cannot lightly deny the possibility, perhaps 
even the probability that it reflects Zoroaster’s 
use of daeva. (Cf. the divergent views of A. 
Christensen, Danske Vid. Selskab Medd., xxvii, 
i, (1941) pp. 39 ff., Schaeder, ZDMG, xcv (1941), 
pp. 448 ff., and J. C. Tavadia, OLZ, xlvii (1944), 
col. 136 ff.) Magi influenced by this use may be 
responsible for the choice of words. The existence 
of such Magi would receive strong support if 
further study endorses Christensen’s view that 
behind the present text of Vendidad i. lies an 
early metrical form, listing the blessings and 
banes of various regions, the banes being “des 
noms de collectivités ethniques ou de cultes 
étrangers” (Danske Vid. Selskab, Medd., xxix, 
iv, 1943, p. 65). 

Christensen rightly emphasized the chrono- 
logical implications of this inference. To guess 
how long a particular piece of evolution in 
religion will have taken is hazardous—above all 
in a restricted area with free interplay of persons 
and ideas; early Christianity shows that. Yet 
Iran was a large area, and communications be- 
tween the Eastern and Western parts were not 


had died before had been deprived of a great joy in 
that they had not seen Alexander sitting on the throne 
of Darius.” 
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easy. If Zoroaster taught in the Eastern part, the 
assimilation of some of his phrases and ideas by 
western Magianism would probably have re- 
quired an appreciable period of time. This 
assimilation had apparently taken place by the 
time of Xerxes, and personally I should hardly 
place Zoroaster’s floruit later than the middle of 
the seventh century. Arthur Christensen, with 
whose death so much wisdom went from the 
earth, ultimately voted for an even earlier date. 
So did R. G. Kent in Oriental Studies in honour 
of Dasturjzi Saheb Cursetji Erachjzi Pavry, pp. 
200 ff. 


III. Evidence of month names and Xanthus 


There is a supporting argument from the 
calendar. I do not use the names of days in the 
so-called Zoroastrian calendar, which Nyberg 
dates at latest 485 B.c., in view of St. Wikander’s 
strong argument that they are a later addition 
(Feuerpriester, Acta reg. soc. human. litt. Lun- 
denis, x1, 1946, pp. 229 ff., cf. earlier Christensen, 
Tran, p. 295, note 5). Nor can I discuss Hilde- 
gard Lewy’s subtle argument (Orientalia, x, 
1941, pp. 1 ff.) that these day names and the 
celebrations of festivals reflect a rivalry between 
Mazdaean cult and Mithra cult—a rivalry old 
but on her view able to come to life again—for 
it turns on evidence which I am wholly inca- 
pable of weighing. But the Cappadocian month 
names, recently discussed by K. Hanell, Bull. 
Soc. Roy. Lettres de Lund, 1931/2, pp. 33 ff., 
are in themselves decisive." Their closeness to 
those of the Avesta, and the absence of any 
month named for Ma, indicate a Persian origin; 
they must antedate the Roman occupation and 
in all probability they antedate the end of 
Achaemenid rule. The presence among them of 
month-names derived from Haurvatat, Ameretat, 
and Vohumano points clearly to Zoroaster; they 
are his words, detached from the context of his 
thought and involving no awareness of it; frag- 
ments of a fine diamond, in a baroque setting. 

Cappadocia had this calendar just as Zela in 
Pontus had a temple of Anaitis with Omanos and 
Anadates as associates. So Cappadocia had 


13 Cf. J. Marquart, Philol. Supp., x, pp. 200 ff.; 
L. H. Gray in Enc. Rel. Eth., iii, pp. 128 ff.; Journal 
K. R. Cama Or. Inst., xv, 1929, passim; Nyberg- 
Schaeder, pp. 376, 479; Wikander, Feuerpriester, p. 90. 
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temples of Anaitis and Omanos, and an image of 
Omanos was carried in procession. Anadates is 
usually regarded as a slight corruption of a form 
of Ameretat and Omanos as being Vohumano; 
E. Benveniste (Persian Religion, pp. 63 ff.) 
felt the difficulty of this and suspected a textual 
corruption of Orados, i.e., Haurvatat, in the 
name Omanos. This is rather unlikely in view of 
the fact that we should have to suppose that 
twice in Strabo, p. 733, and once in Strabo, p. 
512, the name of one Persian deity was cor- 
rupted into what looks like the name of another. 
These Zoroastrian abstractions were associated 
with human interests, Vohumano with cattle, 
Haurvatat with water, Ameretat with vegeta- 
tion, and it may well be that they are trans- 
formations of popular numina; but their com- 
bination indicates that in some way they are 
here because of Zoroaster, even as their com- 
bination with Anaitis and their images show the 
institutional metamorphosis in which alone Zoro- 
aster’s ideas were to have substantial survival. 

There is one other indication of the prophet’s 
influence somewhere near the time of Xerxes. 
If Xanthus the Lydian placed Zoroaster six 
thousand years before the crossing of Xerxes, it 
would prove that in the fifth century, Zoroaster 
was known in Western Asia Minor as a great 
religious figure and that some sort of 3000 year- 
period doctrine was also familiar; and if his 
statement appeared in a book called Magika, 
it would follow that Zoroaster was regarded as 
the fons et origo of Magian practice. (The variant 
reading 600 for 6000 may be disregarded; the 
context is fatal to it.) 

The statement is quoted from Xanthus (with 
no book-title) in Diog. Laert., pr., 2, in the 
course of an enumeration of the supposed bar- 
barian inventors of philosophy. This thesis is 
supported with the names of various authorities, 
but comparison with Plin., N.H., xxx 3 f. has 
made it likely that, so far as Persia is concerned, 


“4 On the concrete associations of these abstractions 
ef. A. V. W. Jackson, Enc. Rel. Eth., i, pp. 384 f.; 
L. H. Gray, Arch. f. Rel. vii (1904), pp. $45 ff. and 
J. Cama Inst., l. c.—Against Herzfeld’s idea that 
Darius is as a throne-name derived from Vohumano, 
ef. Zaehner, J. R. As. Soc., 1940, p. 208, and Frye, 
l.c., p. 445. In any event, such derivatives could come 
from Zoroastrian terms as assimilated by Magian 
groups. 


Hermippus is the main source—though we have 
to reckon with a habit which Diogenes had of in- 
serting material frora elsewhere in what he copied 
from a principal source (for this cf. Schwartz, 
RE, v, cols. 743, 747). Diogenes names author 
and not book; the name Magika comes from 
Clem. Alex., Strom., iii, 2, 11 p. 515 P., ii, p. 200, 
Stihlin. Clement here quotes a statement about 
Magian incest, which is supported, and an asser- 
tion, which Xanthus is unlikely to have made," 
that they approved the free exchange of wives. 
So the quotation is at best a genuine text which 
reached Clement in a garbled form. Such treat- 
ment of the words of Xanthus has been ascribed 
to Dionysius Scytobrachion," and is apparent in 
the reference to the oracles of Zoroaster given by 
Nicolaus of Damascus in his account of the pyre 
of Croesus—if indeed this is as a whole based on 
Xanthus. 

What are we to make of this supposed dating 
of Zoroaster? If the text of Diogenes Laertius is 
punctuated so as to make the quotation extend 
to the end of the sentence, it will include a refer- 
ence to Alexander’s conquest and must be spuri- 
ous. However v. Gutschmid (Kleine Schr., iii, p. 
4, n. 1) is probably right in treating the state- 
ment quoted above as a parenthesis. On that 
basis, can it be genuine? Can we accept a Greek 
statement about Zoroaster a century earlier than 
any other extant one? Is not Xanthus credited 
with an assertion about Empedocles'? which 
(pace Bidez-Cumont, i, pp. 238 ff.) he cannot 
have made? Hermippus—if he be the source— 
was uncritical and seems to have had a good 
deal to do with the creation of the legendary 
picture of the Greek lawgivers (as F. E. Adcock 
has argued in Camb. Hist. Journal, ii, 1927, pp. 
106 ff.). His quotation of a certain Pataecus 
who said that he had the soul of Aesop (FHG iii, 
p. 39) looks like a figment, as F. Leo observed 
(Gr.-rém. Biogr., p. 127), and we can hardly think 
better of his remark about a supposed original 
plagiarized by Plato in the Timaeus (Diog. 
Laert., viii, 85). Yet whether a disciple of 
Callimachus would have ascribed an imaginary 


8 Cf. L. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, p. 117. 

16 Cf. E. Schwartz, RE, v, col. 929; F. Jacoby, Fr. 
Gr. Hist., i, p. 510, ii Komm., p. 233; L. Pearson, op. 
cit., p. 114. 

17 Diog. Laert., viii, 63. 
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statement to Xanthus is another matter—unless 
perhaps as apropos of the T'imaeus, in the form 
“one of the writers says,” a qualification which 
could easily have got lost. As to the trustworthi- 
ness of any other source that Diogenes might 
have used we naturally know nothing. 

In any event, as Heraclit. fr. 14 reminds us, a 
man living in western Asia Minor early in the 
fifth century could be familiar with the existence 
of Magi.'* The title quoted. by Clement — though 
it is given explicitly as such —may well not be an 
actual book-title; v. Gutschmid’s suggestion that 
Xanthus said what he did in a section of his 
Lydiaca"® is likely. But the statement about 
Zoroaster may itself well be genuine, written 
down but for a time unheeded, and rediscovered 
in days which took an altogether new interest in 
the topic. It will represent what some Magi or 
other Persians said or were thought to have said; 
some—not a communis opinio. 

As for the 6000 years, the coincidence with 
what we learn from Theopompus and from later 
Persian sources about 3000 year periods is too 
striking for us to suppose that all that is meant 
is a very long time. Again, the expedition of 
Xerxes might well stimulate the emergence and 
circulation of prophecies. But was it thought of 
in terms of ‘wars and rumors of wars’ as signs of 
the End—save perhaps by individuals? No: it 
can hardly have meant to the Persian Empire 
anything like what it meant to the Greeks; it was 
not comparable with the tension of the time just 
after the slaying of pseudo-Smerdis.”° 


IV. Zoroaster and the Magi 


It is on the interpretation of such scraps of evi- 
dence that our view of the earlier religious situa- 
tion in Persia must still depend, and we can 
hardly go beyond a partial suspension of un- 
belief. The balance of probability seems to me to 
indicate that Zoroaster’s Gathas had been ac- 
cepted by some of the Magi as inspired and that 
their phraseology and ideas had exercised some 


18 Cf. the derivative sense of magos as “impostor,” 
and Nock in F. J. F. Jackson-K. Lake, Beginnings of 
Christianity, v, pp. 164 ff. 

19 Kl. Schr., iv, p. 315. 

20 Cf. Meyer’s theory of the Jewish prophetic view 
of that stituation, in Marcks—v. Miiller, Meister d. 
Politik, i, p. 19; Gall, Basileia, pp. 198 ff.; Pfeiffer, 
Intr., pp. 602 ff. 
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influence on them and through them on the lan- 
guage of Xerxes at least. I wish to emphasize the 
word some, each time. We cannot postulate any 
single level of acceptance or any uniformity or 
static conservatism in the body of Magi and in 
those who used their ministrations; the Anahita 
cult and its occasional large temples and later 
the development of Mithraism in Asia Minor 
and the religious foundation established by 
Antiochus of Commagene show this.”! 

What are we to make of the crushing of omomi, 
then mixed with wolf’s blood and thrown away, 
and the invocation of Hades (presumably Ahri- 
man) and darkness as described by Plut., Js. 
Osir., 46, p. 369 E, and the later Mithraic dedica- 
tions to the god Arimanius? (Agathias, i, 7, ii, 


25 does not suggest cultus.) Ahriman as @ i: .me 
seems to be Zoroastrian, as a descrij-tion of the 
Evil Spirit, in contrast with the (.00: “pirit. 
Our one outside point of contract is iat the wolf 


as an animal of sacrifice appears as a daevic 
offering in A. Waag, Nirangistan (Iran. Forsch. 
ed. H. H. Schaeder, ii, 1941, p. 73, ef. 7). Ab- 
stractions do acquire worship and it is possible 
that Ahriman as the object of cult, was, as 
Zervan may have been, the product of reflection. 
Nevertheless Moulton (Early Zoroastrianism, p. 
128, cf. p. 202) adduces the savage ritual per- 
formed by Amestris (Herodot., vii, 114) “to the 
god who is said to be under the earth” and rightly 
infers the existence of some power of darkness 
(it could be death; cf. 2b. p. 132).” Such a power 


2 Cf. again the cult of Zeus Theos at Dura-Europos, 
which seems to involve an element of Ahura Mazda, 
for there is what looks like a painting of the god with 
his famous chariot (F. E. Brown, in Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, vii/viii, pp. 180 ff.). Symeon Meta- 
phrastes mentions an image of a god acclaimed as 
Theos Zeus in his account of the death of Acindynus 
and other Persian martyrs (P.G., exvi, col. 20 A; Acta 
Sanctorum, Nov., i, p. 496 C); but the term theos is 
missing from the preferred text of the other Greek Life 
which is supposedly Symeon’s source (Acta, l.c., p. 
469 B), and neither text seems to show any knowledge 
of Persian religion (cf. on this Life in general Delehaye, 
Patrologia Orientalis, I1, iv, p. 406; ‘n’a pas non plus 
d’attestation historique’). 

2 Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp. 128 ff.; 
L. H. Gray, Harv. Theol. Rev., xv (1922), p. 91. J. 
Cama Inst., xv, pp. 176 ff.; St. Wikander, Vayu, i, pp. 
207 ff. 
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corresponded to Ahriman as Zoroaster’s Armatay 
appears to have corresponded to an old earth- 
goddess.” 

In general, my feeling is that we have to reckon 
with the penetration or acceptance of Zoroastrian 
terms and ideas as in eschatology, rather than 
with conversion to Zoroastrian belief. Like Mani, 
we are fascinated by the figure of Zoroaster. The 
Gathas impress us with the pregnant personal 
revelation of prophetic individuality, of faith 
and conflict and stress, of a felt intimacy with 
the divine, of the choice between specific evil and 
specific good, of judgment to come. Zoroaster 
had his holy wars and to us he suggests Mo- 
hammed; but, whatever the similarities between 
the two individuals, the fortunes of their teach- 
ings were very different. Zoroaster, who called 
himself a priest (Yasna 33, 6), sought to convert 
men to his gospel and he won adherents who 
constituted a community which had a difference 
now and was to have one in the hereafter. 
Whether it was large or small we cannot guess; 
but it existed and it had his Gathas. Large or 
small, it inherited no Koran, no total code of 
life; it left no enduring combination of church 
and state. We do not know its later fortunes 


except that certain groups, presumably priestly, 
treasured the Gathas; otherwise they could not 
have survived. Later, they were accepted by 
wider priestly circles*—but as texts, as part of 
the apparatus of worship, not as flaming words. 
There are no indications of simple evangelical 


23 P. de Menasce, Rev. hist. rel., cxxxii (1946), p. 173 
and J. Dumézil, Tarpeia, pp. 58 ff., suggest that Ar- 
matay is a transformation of Anahita. Should we not 
recognize the simultaneous existence of the independ- 
ent parallel deities in different parts of the Iranian 
area? They would be like the solar deities of the Rig 
Veda, found as they are in an area which was not di- 
vided geographically in the way in which Iran was. 
Cf. L. H. Gray, J. Cama Inst., xv, p. 172 on Zam as 
a double of Armatay; his whole collection of evidence 
shows a wide range of supernatural figures, some but 
not all of whom may be ascribed to theological elabo- 
ration. 

* Cf. A. Christensen, L’Iran sous les Sassanides 
(ed. 2), p. 35, “Plus tard, ce courant religieux a gagné 
la Médie, dont les prétres, les mages, en sont devenus 
des propagandistes zelés.”” I should say not “les 
prétres, les mages,”’ but “des prétres, des mages.” So 
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Gatha-singing Zoroastrians in the fifth century. If 
you are tempted to think of Xerxes as a thorough- 
going believer, you must remember what his 
wife Amestris did (cf. p. 277 above). Certainly 
to argue, as has been done, that Persians might 
feel a greater kinship with the spirit of Jewish 
prophecy than with the beastly devices of the 
heathen is pure romanticism. They might, as 
Ed. Meyer suggests (in E. Marcks-K. v. Miiller, 
Meister d. Politik, ed. 2, i, p. 15) find Egyptian 
animal-worship ridiculous, but so did many 
Greeks. 


V. Evidence of Mani, Al Biruni, Agathias 


Certain scraps of evidence might be thought 
to tell against this minimizing of the continued 
influence of the message of Zoroaster. Mani 
spoke of Zoroaster as casting error out of Babylon 
as Jesus did out of Jerusalem, and said that 
Zoroaster did not write books but his disciples 
after his death wrote from their memories the 
books used today (J. Bidez-F. Cumont, Les 
mages hellénisés, ii, pp. 95 f.). He referred also to 
Buddha, another one of the three Messengers 
(Al Biruni, Chronology, p. 190, tr. Sachau), as 
not having written (Kephalaia, pp. 7 f. ed. 
Polotsky). A new Sogdian fragment, made avail- 
able by W. B. Henning, JRAS, 1944, pp. 133 ff., 
clarifies the situation. It gives a list of calumni- 


also Christensen’s “propagandistes zelés” seems to me 
to introduce a false emphasis. 

The theogonie of Hdt., i, 182, was probably most 
often, as has usually been supposed, a Yast or some- 
thing of its type. A Gatha may have occasionally been 
used; but Schaeder’s argument for this as the meaning 
(ZDMG, xciv, 1940, p. 407 n.) lays too much stress on 
the myth of Yasna, 30 and 45. Many Yasts refer to 
this or that supernatural being as having been created 
by Ahura Mazda; theogonie is appropriate. In the 
Acta S. Sires iac@ is used to mean “ritual act” (Bidez- 
Cumont, ii, p. 86, n. 2; P. Devos, Anal. Bolland., 
Ixiv, 1946, p. 95). 

The Urform of Vendidad i and the so-called Gatha 
Haptanghaiti (Yasna 35-41) may show an early form 
of priestly acceptance of the legacy of Zoroaster; in 
the latter Zoroaster is divine and Ahura has “wives.” 
It is noteworthy that a “fire-watcher” at Persepolis 
has a name related to the term yazata (Cameron, 
Persepolis Treasury Tablets, p. 7, n. 41); yazata appears 
first in the Gatha Haptanghaiti (Nyberg-Schaeder, p. 
278). 
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ators and sinners; Marten (Eve) who led Adam 
astray: Cain; a figure whose name is lost, who 
spoilt the Brahmanic religion; Zamasp who 
slandered Azrusc (Zoroaster) and Alexander who 
murdered the Magi; Kugune who spoilt the 
Magian religion; a certain sramana, and Asoka 
who slandered Budda, and Devadatta who 
spoilt the Buddha’s religion; Iscariot (cf. Polot- 
sky, Kephalaia, p. 12) and Satan. Henning 
rightly remarks that for Mani the content of all 
revelations was the same*® and that he ac- 
counted for the deplorable fact of the differences 
which he saw by a theory of corruption. This cor- 
ruption was supposedly made possible by the 
failure of the prophets to set their pronounce- 
ment of the true doctrine down in a form safe 
from misrepresentation, and by the continued 
activity of the evil powers in sending their emis- 
saries. He may well have been inspired by his 
conception of Jesus (cf. H. H. Schaeder, Gnomon, 
ix, 1933, p. 354; H. J. Polotsky, RE, Supp, vi, 
col. 265). H. Ch. Puech in M. Gorce-R. Mortier, 
Hist. gén. relig., iii pp. 91 f. has a good phrase, 
“Bouddha et Zoroastre, qui n’interviennent 
jamais que dans des paralléles formels.” But 
Mani looked around for material in support of 
his idea; the name of the saintly Asoka was avail- 
able as well as that of the hostile Devadatta, and 
Zamasp was the disciple traditionally supposed to 
have written down the Avesta after Zoroaster’s 
death. In C. R. C. Allberry, Manichaean Psalm- 
book, pp. 15 f., 43, the Magians, as being re- 
sponsible for Mani’s death, are “the brothers of 
the Jews, the murderers of Christ,”’ and it might 
be supposed that the Sogdian text could re- 
flect the intensification of hostility between 
Manichaeans and the Magi. Yet the Kephalaia 
suggest® that Mani himself placed Zoroaster 
later than Buddha and the Book of the Giants, 
as in part recovered by Henning, Bull. Sch. 
Orient. Stud., xi (1943), p. 73 n. 3 points to his 
having known the Sassanian dating of Zoroaster 
in historical times. It is therefore Magian tradi- 
tion on which he based his inference; the state- 


25 “Alles was ich [verkiinde] bestand (bereits) in den 
friiheren Generationen” (Polotsky, Manich. Homil,. 
p. 47). 

% P. 12, Polotsky; cf. Fr. Altheim, Weltgesch. Asiens, 
ii, pp. 183, 171. 


ment about Alexander is conclusive evidence for 
this. The error which Zoroaster cast out of 
Babylon is the earlier Assyrian and Median 
practice—just as in the account of Agathias, 
to which we come later (p. 280); the Magian 
religion follows him, though not having his doc- 
trine in the integrity which attaches to the 
spoken word. It was only in a special sense that 
Mani thought of Zoroaster as a protesting 
prophet. 

Again Al Biruni, Chronology, pp. 193 f., tr. 
Sachau, says of the ninth century reformer Baha- 
firid, “He differed from the Magians in most 
rites, but he believed in Zaradusht, and claimed 
for his followers all the institutes of Zara- 
dusht.... His followers, called the Bahafiri- 
diyya, keep still the institutes of their founder 
and strongly oppose the Zamzamis among the 
Magians.”””’ Al Biruni (p. 186) knows of element- 
worship antedating Zoroaster and (p. 314) of 
Magians before Zoroaster—for whom he has 
the Sassanian dating—but he regards Zoroaster 
as the fountain head of all Magian practice; cf. 
p. 189: “the Magian religion of Zaradusht,” pp. 
191 f., where Shapur acts against Mani: “faith- 
ful to the law of Zaradusht which demands the 
expulsion of pseudo-prophets”’; p. 220.19: “when 
Zoroaster appeared and introduced the religion 
of the Magi.” 

E. Benveniste, Les Mages (Publ. soc. ét. iran., 
xv, 1938), p. 25, writing before Henning’s new 
texts were available, has referred to Mani as 
giving evidence for a distinction being felt to 
exist between the Magi and “les zoroastriens 
proprement dits.” I think this goes too far. In 
any event, Mani and Bahafirid alike lived in 
times of theological controversy and sought to 


*7 Cf. Schachrastani, tr. Haarbriicker, i, p. 283, and 
St. Wikander, Feuerpriester, p. 30. A reference to 
Zaradusht as a religious authority appears in the Per- 
sian account published by M. Th. Houtsma, Wiener 
Z. K. Morgenl., iii (1889), p. $1, but not in the Arabic 
account, 7b., pp. 32 ff. or in the Fihrist (L. H. Gray, 
Muséon, Il, i, 1915, p. 35, to which Dr. Frye kindly 
drew my attention). On Bahafirid in general cf. E. G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia, i, pp. 308 ff.; R. 
Pettazzoni, La religione di Zarathustra, pp. 220 f.; and 
now G. H. Sadighi, Les mouvements relig eux iraniens 
au II* et au III* siécle de V'hégire (Diss. Paris, 1938), 
pp. 111 ff. 
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use the great prestige of Zoroaster’s name in 
support of their personal convictions. This does 
not prove any awareness of a contrast between 
the Gathas and the later portions of the Avesta. 
To be sure, the Gathas enjoyed a place of special 
honor and sacrifices, invocations and hymns;"8 
“a recitation of the source of sources of the 
religion” (Dinkard, viii 46.1, tr. E. W. West in 
Sacred Books of the East, xxxvii p. 169). But this 
did not involve any sense of contrast save in 
venerability; the Gathas had the sanctity of a 
relic. We cannot imagine any ancient equivalent 
of the modern Gatha Society in Bombay, with 
its desire to get back to Zoroaster.”® 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, a word 
should be added on Agathias, ii, 24 (Hist. gr. 
min. ii p. 221, ed. L. Dindorf). Agathias en- 
joyed the help of an interpreter expert in the 
vernacular of contemporary Persia (iv 30) and 
justly contrasted the standing of Magi under the 
Sassanians with that which they had in the times 
described by Herodotus (ii 26). He makes Zoro- 
aster “the son of Ormasdes”’ (cf. Ps. Plat., Alcib., 
i p. 122A: Agathias calls the god Ormisdates) 
responsible for the present customs of the Per- 
sians as distinct from their old ones. He does not 
venture to decide whether Zoroaster’s con- 
temporary Hystaspes was or was not father to 
Darius, or when Zoroaster flourished. But he 
says that of old the Persians worshipped Zeus, 
Kronos, and the other gods talked of among the 
Greeks (a name which carries also the sense 
“pagans’’), under different names, calling Zeus 
perhaps by the name of Belus, Heracles by that 
of Sandes, and Aphrodite by that of Anaitis, 
and the others otherwise as has been recorded 
by Berossus the Babylonian and Athenocles and 


28 Cf. J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i, p. xeviii, 
476; Vendidad xix, 38; E. Lehmann in Bertholet-Leh- 
mann, Lehrbuch d. Religionsgeschichte (ed. 4), ii, pp. 
238, 208. 

29 For the Gatha Society cf. Chr. Bartholomae, 
Zarathrustra’s Leben u. Lehre (ed. 2), p. 18 (Indo- 
Tranian Studies... in honour of Shams-Ul-Ullema 
Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana, p. 15). Mazdak said, 
asserts the Siyasatnaman, that he was come to inter- 
pret the law of Zoroaster which was constantly being 
violated : he would have been using skilful propaganda, 
but the source does not warrant historical inferences 
(cf. A. Christensen, Danske Vid. Selskab. Medd., ix, vi 
(1925), p. 61). 
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Simacus, the authors who set down the earliest 
history of the Assyrians and Medes. 

Presumably this comes from a single inter- 
mediary source, which referred to Berossus and 
to the other, obscure figures. It is a contrast not 
between the Magi and Zoroaster but between the 
present religion of Persia, ascribed as a whole to 
Zoroaster, and the religion of the Medes and 
Assyrians. In the preceding chapters (ii, 23 f.) 
Agathias contrasted the Persian habit of exposing 
their dead with the customs of the oldest in- 
habitants of the land, the Assyrians, Chaldaeans, 
and Medes, and then went on to contrast Persian 
incest with the righteous resistance of Ninyas to 
the impure passion of Semiramis. So the cult of 
Bel, Sandes, Anaitis etc. is contrasted with the 
present doctrine of Ormisdates and Arimanes (a 
doctrine which Agathias compared with Mani- 
chaeism); to be sure, he adds that contempo- 
rary Persians propitiated many other deities. I 
infer that Bel and Sandes are not, as Bidez- 
Cumont, ii, p. 85 suggest, Semitic equivalents 
of Mazdaean names but are the gods of a region 
where Persians came to be—a region which had 
been through many changes. Interestingly 
enough Agathias suggested that fire worship 
might have originated with the Chaldaeans (ii 
26). 

Berossus naturally wrote of Bel. He is also our 
authority for the official institution of the cult of 
Anaitis (naming, as was natural, Babylon first 
among the cities where images and temples were 
established) and he spoke of the Sac(a)ea—and 
a Sacaea was associated in Pontus with her cult — 
as Babylonian (fr. 15, p. 256 in P. Schnabel, 
Berossos). Did he here claim Anaitis as a Baby- 
lonian goddess? And did he perhaps mention 
Sandes in connection with the tradition that 
Tarsus was founded by an Assyrian king, as 
we read in fr. 44, p. 270 ed. Schnabel? (For 
Aristobul. ap. Strab. p. 672, Sardanapallus was 
the founder.) In any event, Agathias gives us 
the late conventional picture of Zoroaster’s work. 


VI. A supposed anti-Zoroastrian reaction 


The appearance of Mithra and Anahita to- 
gether with Ahura Mazda in the royal texts of 
Artaxerxes II has often been regarded (as Herz- 
feld regards it) as the abandonment of strict 
Zoroastrianism and as a concession to an older 
unreconstructed phaseof Persian religion. Ido not 
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think that we should allow more than a personal 
shift of emphasis (quite apart from the fact that 
Ahura Mazda remained in a class apart; Moulton, 
op. cit., p. 5%). When Herodotus speaks (i 131) of 
the Persians as having learned the cult of Mithra 
as an addition to their old system of worship 
in contrast to he is not 
referring to a development in his own time. We 
should compare ii, 52 ff., on the time when the 
gods in Greece had no names and on the importa- 
tion of their names from Egypt; so in ii, 49, the 
cult of Dionysus is spoken of as a recent intro- 
cution. In ii, 52 ff., Herodotus claims to have the 
evidence of Dodonaean tradition and what he 
says of Mithra may come from his Persian 
friends; but it almost certainly does not bear on 
fifth century development. 

The establishment of cult-images of Anaitis 
does not look like a concession to popular Persian 
ways, for the Persians, like the Indians, probably 
had no cult-images in early times.*® Yast 5, in 
spite of the opinion of many, does not, I think, 
prove the existence of a sculptural type at the 
time when it was written; to me it seems to show 
only that Anahita had aroused anthropomorphic, 
pictorial imagination in a manner for which 
there are some analogies in the Rig Veda but 
which went beyond what was attained by most 
objects of Persian worship. A foreign symbol was 
adopted for Ahura Mazda, and later the Yueh- 
Chi coins employ some accompanying symbols 
which fit Persian tradition; otherwise, as P. 
Gardner remarked (B. M. C. Greek and Scythian 
Kings of Bactria and India, p. \xvi), ““There are 
a few set schemes according to which all the 
figures are arranged’; there were not familiar 
art-types. 

What Artaxerxes II did may even be, as 
Wikander suggests,** an imitative reaction in 


30 Dino ap. Clem. Alex. Protr. 5, p. 65 P. (i, p. 49.23 
Stihlin) in the fourth century still speaks of the Per- 
sians as regarding fire and water as the only images of 
the gods and Strabo, 732, repeats the statement of 
Herodotus. In spite of known exceptions, both were 
describing a substantive general distinction between 
Persian and Greek practice. 

In view of Herzfeld, pp. 804 f., we must allow for the 
possibility that the Medes had images earlier. 

3t Feuerpriester, p. 189. On this book ef. R. N. Frye, 
Harv. J. Asiatic Studies, xi, 1948, pp. 230 ff. 
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face of alien cults—the establishment again, of 
something like a Reichskult for the main lands 
of the Empire—except Egypt®— analogous per- 
haps to the Ptolemaic institution of the cult of 
Sarapis. Anahita had a great popularity; in 
Yast v, 9, Ahura Mazda is represented as paying 
homage to her, and her strength in Asia Minor is 
remarkable; further, her cult was absorptive and 
many sided, and could approximate to older 
types of Mother-worship and acquire new rites, 
e.g. temple prostitution.” But Anahita had her 
place from the beginning, and as a deity inti- 
mately linked to the royal house. The “warlike 
goddess who might be supposed to be Athena” in 
whose sanctuary Artaxerxes II received the 
kingly sacre and donned the garment worn by 
Cyrus before he became monarch cannot be 
anyone else (Plut., Artaz., 3; Wikander, p. 
68). This was established practice; what 
Artaxerxes did later was to enlarge and make ex- 
plicit Anahita’s position, not to let in what had 
been previously kept out. So the king’s cere- 
monial drunkenness and dance at the Mithra- 
kana can hardly have been an innovation; Mithra 
simply acquired more overt emphasis. Again, 
G. G. Cameron, Persepolis Treasure Tablets, pp. 
5 ff., has shown that in the second year of Xerxes 
the haoma cult was practiced in the palace and 
the technical terms, used in the Avesta for the 
officiant and for the mortar wherein the haoma 
was prepared, were already employed. I cannot 
believe that there had been any official dis- 
countenancing of Anahita or Mithra; there had 
certainly been nothing like the spirit of Akh- 
naton. In general, I conceive the historical 
process as an injection, perhaps in part progres- 
sive, of Zoroastrian texts and phrases coupled 
with specially Magian principles into a pre- 
existent nature-worship rather than as an injec- 
tion of nature-worship and Magian practice into 
a Zoroastrian scheme. (Cf. Moulton, Early 
Zoroastrianism, pp. 182 f.—pages which, like 


%2 On Persia’s relative lack of interest in Egypt after 
the time of Xerxes, cf. A. Scharff, Klio, xxxiii (1940), 
p. 270. 

%3 The virgin priestess of a goddess who must be 
Anahita in Plut., Artar., 27 (she is turned by Justin, 
x, 2, 4, into a priestess of the Sun in view of the general 
theory of i, 10, 15), is noteworthy; for another priestess 
cf. Nock in Jackson-Lake, op. cit., p. 169, n. 1. 

* Cf. F. H. Weissbach, RE, Supp., iv, col. 1165, 42. 
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his book as a whole, are eminently worthy of 
being reread.) The postulated early phase sup- 
plies the background for Zoroaster; it may be 
supposed to have included a multiplicity of 
yazatas, objects of worship, several of whom 
(notably Anahita, and Mithra—both having 
probably wider popularity than Ahura) had be- 
come sharply defined figures. Even Anahita may 
well have been the name that won out among 
others representing local deities of the same 
iype (cf. AJA, xlvii, 1943,, p. 494). There can 
have been nothing like an Olympian pantheon; 
but there probably was, over a wide range, some- 
thing like an Iranian pattern, and this included 
the ethical features mentioned earlier. Zoroaster 
was the partly rebellious child of this tradition, 
and in time some of the expressions of his rebel- 
lion were adopted and developed to such concepts 
as that of dualism in creation. 


VII. Position of the Magi 


The unity and individuality of Persia lay in a 
sense of race and in a sense and style of rule; 
otherwise there was no single specific entity but 
an unlimited willingness to tolerate and to bor- 
row over a wide area of empire. We do not al- 
ways realize how large an area Persia comprised 
and the extent to which that area fell into units 
so placed as to make intercommunication diffi- 
cult and perhaps largely limited to the neces- 
sities of administration. So again the unity and 
individuality of the Magi lay in their character 
as a Median clan and in their functions. They 
had enjoyed a privileged standing in the Median 
kingdom,® but they, like the Achaemenids, 
were called suddenly to play a part on a yet 
larger stage, furnished with properties taken from 
where they could be found. 

The Magi were individuals. In this or that 
region, as in Cappadocia (Strabo, p. 733), they 
might be very numerous. Yet t 1ere were no large 
temple-groups, like those of Babylonia and 
Egypt, unless perhaps at the Anaitis temples 
mentioned earlier—and here the size of the 
establishments presumably rested on a fusion of 
Anaitis with earlier objects of worship, e.g. Ma. 
Pyraitheia (fire-sanctuaries) must always have 
been relatively small. It would appear that there 
were travelling priests who ministered to Per- 


% Cf. Hdt., i, 107, 120. 
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sians abroad (Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 
88 n. 1); how early this custom existed we do 
not know, and it could have been a matter of 
individual action. Till Sassanian times there was 
no organization or hierarchy and there were no 
synods, no Persepolis Conference, no possibility 
of developing a general policy. The Magi 
started with the old functions of the priestly 
part of society, as in India, and were accepted 
in the Empire as competent to perform their 
traditional duties at sacrifice, to pour libations 
(for which Cameron, op. cit., p. 7 has produced 
documentary evidence), and to foretell the 
future.“ Their participation with the Greek 
manteis in Alexander’s libation ceremony at Opis 
shows them as something like a Reichsclerus ;" 
yet, though their standing was far more specific 
than that of their associates on this occasion, 
they did not constitute a Reichskirche. As in- 
dividuals they no doubt performed some func- 
tions like those of the clergy in the Middle Ages. 
Herzfeld, p. 123, refers to the unpublished evi- 
dence of the Persepolis tablets for their participa- 
tion in administrative duties, and Cambyses 
left one of their number in charge of his house- 
hold when he went on his Egyptian expedition 
(Hadt., iii, 61); they were the natural guardians 
of the tomb of Cyrus. 

The tradition about the Magophonia must 
now be taken seriously in view of what Henning 
says in JRAS, 1944, pp. 133 ff. Yet Moulton’s 
suggestion (op. cit., pp. 196 ff.), that after 
Gaumata’s revolt and seizure of the throne on 
the pretense of being Smerdis the Magi set them- 
selves to regain power, probably attaches too 
much importance to the revolt. But there was 
development, and we may perhaps postulate a 
gradual rise in the importance and in the self- 
consciousness of the Magi—or rather of some of 


36 Some, again, may have been deemed capable of 
receiving revelation in ecstasy; the singer in Dino ap. 
Athenae., p. 633 d, may well have been Magian. 

37 Cf. Q. Curt., v, i, 22, which may (as Bidez-Cu- 
mont, i, p. 34 think) prove that the Magi had 
precedence over the Chaldaei; Curtius had good mate- 
rial on Persian religion; cf. W. W. Tarn, Alexander, ii, 
p. 108. Did Alexander at Opis deliberately pass over 
the Chaldaei because of the suspicions arising from 
the affairs of the Bel Temple? Arrian, Anab. vii, 17, 
refers to a later time, but Alexander might have had 
such a feeling earlier. 
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them. Is not the language of Xerxes, with its 
solemn commendation of the sacred twigs 
(barzman)** as well as of arta, clerical in inspira- 
tion and draughtsmanship? Is it not in the 
temper of Gaumata who destroyed certain cult 
places? Dino’s statement (ap. Athenae. p. 652 b) 
that Xerxes banished foreign food and drink 
from the royal table is important, whether true 
or false.*® Dino believed it or at least asserted it. 
After Xerxes comes the establishment of Ana- 
hita and the emergence of Mithra also in royal 
inscriptions; and then we have the records in 
Plut., Artaz., 3 of the priestly education of the 
new ruler (cf. ibid., 6 and [Plat.] Alcib. i, 122 A, 
which is not Plato but is Academic, and good evi- 
dence for what was thought, and perhaps for 
what was done, in the fourth century).*° After the 


38 Cf. L. Scherman, J AOS, Ixv, 1945, p. 142, n. 23. 
(But see on the other side R. G. Kent, Language, xxi, 
1945, pp. 223 ff.) O. M. Dalton, Treasure of the Orus 
(ed. 2), p. 1, publishes an early fifth century silver 
statuette, showing what is thought to be an Achae- 
menid king carrying the sacred bundle of twigs. 

39 Meyer, Meister, i, p. 34, remarks on his dropping 
from 484 the title “king of Babylon,” and Schaeder, 
Weltreiche, p. 13 on his use (save in the Accadian ver- 
sion) of “king of the lands of many races” in place of 
the “king of the lands of all races” of Darius. 

The earlier universalist style may well be an adop- 
tion of Babylonian royal practice (C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Festschrift akad. Historikerklubs in Innsbriick, 
1923, pp. 69 ff.). 

It is welcome confirmation to find Cameron saying 
(Persepolis Treasury Tablets, p. 9) ““Xerxes was prob- 
ably the particular patron of the Magi.” 

40 On the passage, cf. J. Kerchensteiner, Platon u. d. 
Orient, p. 203; she rightly remarks that the object is 
the impression to be made on Alcibiades —not a Per- 
sian story for its own sake. (So also what is said about 
Sparta in this dialogue may be supposed to refer to the 
dramatic date and not to prove anything about the 
date of composition.) Is Politicus, 290 d, apropos of 
the Egyptian king, a reflection of what was now be- 
lieved of the Persian king? 

M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, p. 105, has argued in favor of a rise 
of Persian nationalism under Artaxerxes III, and there 
is now supplementary evidence to which Professor 
G. M. A. Hanfmann kindly drew my attention; S. 
Smith, AJ, xxii (1942), pp. 111 f. I venture to doubt 
whether Smith is right in thinking of this in terms of 
religious fanaticism; contemporary satraps minted 
coins with the divine title Baal Tarz. As Hanfmann 
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interruption of Alexander’s conquests, a new rise 
of Magian influence is seen. The Parthians in- 
herited a tradition to which they must adapt 
themselves. The story of Tiridates illustrates this 
increase of priestly power (CAH, x, pp. 502, 772), 
and Pliny’s phrase (NH, xxx, 2) regum regibus 
imperet, which looks forward to his account of the 
incident (16 f.), has a meaning in its exaggera- 
tion. Again, Strabo p. 732 records the killing of 
men for violation of the sanctity of fire—which 
is clearly an innovation since the times of 
Herodotus and Xenophon. However much the 
Vendidad may contain of earlier material, its 
redaction must belong to the Parthian period. It 
insists upon the exposure of the dead, a custom 
which the Achaemenids did not accept, for all 
their education in mageia—nor did the Parthian 
or, it seems, Sassanian monarchs (perhaps it 
really could not be thought appropriate to kings) ; 
I do not think that it could be a code compiled 
to satisfy an Achaemenid desire to have one in 
writing.“ It seems that the Persian administra- 
tion deserves credit for a codification of Egyp- 
tian law. Now the Vendidad has a section on laws 
and contracts (iv, 1 ff.) and Olmstead, History of 
the Persian Empire, pp. 130 ff. has seen in its cer- 
tain resemblances to Hammurabi’s code. In the 
main, however, it is true to its original title, 
Viderdat, “law against demons.” It might well 
be that a Magian code would have had a similar 
emphasis but it would hardly have omitted to 
provide for payments to Magi for assistance at 
sacrifice. 


VIII. Theological development 


The Magi were set apart by their functions 
and by their taboos (which went far beyond what 
was generally thought binding), and their busi- 
ness was religion. Many Magi, like many other 
Persians, were in contact with the Greeks. Is it 
not possible that some of them deliberately built 
up their position to be analogous to that ascribed 
to the supposedly learned clergy of Egypt, and to 
their old rivals the Chaldaei in Babylonia, and 
that they fostered the idea of a Zoroaster of six 


remarks, Smith’s article illustrates in a striking way 
the looseness of Persian imperial organization. 

“I say this in view of Schaeder, Weltreiche, p. 30. 
Herzfeld, p. 738, puts the Vendidad about the begin- 
ning of our era. 
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thousand years ago, as fountainhead of their 
practice and teaching—an inspired individual 
whose imputed antiquity might be said to sur- 
pass that of Egyptian priesthood? The interest 
of the Academy, as of cultivated men in general, 
in Persian tradition is undisputed, and it was 
continued by Aristotle. The record of the visit 
of a Chaldaean is not necessarily an invention, 
and the statement that a Persian dedicated 
Silanion’s statue of Plato in the Academy seems 
trustworthy.” 

Like a Levite, a Magus was bound to fulfill cer- 
tain observances; unlike him, he did not have his 
turn in the services of the one Temple. In gen- 
eral he had some leisure for magic in the lower 
sense or for the exercise of the mythopoeic 
faculty (e.g. on the heavenly bodies) and of 
thought, long before the theological activity of 
Sassanian and later times, when Persian beliefs 
were in conflict with Judaism, Christianity, 
Manichaeism, and Islam.“* We may well accept 
the view that the beginnings of Zervanism are to 
be found in speculativeness encouraged by con- 
tacts with Babylonians and Greeks. Zervan as 
god of Eternity may indeed have been earlier 
regarded as a deity (cf. Gray, J. Cama Inst., xv, 
p. 126 and G. Widengren, Hochgottglaube, pp. 
266 ff.) but his prominence was due to a desire 
to find a larger framework in which to set the 
moral antitheses of Zoroaster and the Magian 
dichotomy of objects in the visible world. We 
should have to date this early if we accept Ny- 
berg’s suggestion (J. As. cexix, 1931, p. 16, n. 1) 
endorsed by Sidney Smith, Isaiah Chapters 
XL-LV, p. 58, that Isaiah 45, 6-7 involves the 
concept of Zervan and is language adapted to 
suit Cyrus’ own religious beliefs. I cannot weigh 
the linguistic argument, but would urge two 


* Cf. in general J. Kercnensteiner, op. cit., e.g., pp. 
55, 192 ff.; A. J. Festugiére, Reo. Phil., Ixxiii (1947); 
Fr. Altheim, Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen 
Zeitalter, ii, pp. 129 ff. 

43 Cf. Nock in article cited above, n. 18, and in JRS, 
xxx, 1940, pp. 191 ff. To illustrate development of 
thought cf. the theory of sacrifice quoted by Strabo, 
p. 733, and the Syriac source in Bidez-Cumont, ii, p. 
100; also de Menasce, Rev. hist. rel., cxxxii, 1946, p. 
173. On Iranian concepts of the stars cf. de Menasce, 
Skand-Gumanik Vicar (Coll. Friburgensia, N.S., xxx, 
1945), pp. 45 ff. 


points. First, the words in question are a descrip- 
tion of divine omnipotence in an absolute way, 
with the use of polar expression (as in Corp. 
Herm., v, 9 ff. and in material discussed by C. 
Bonner, Harv. Theol. Rev., xxxvii, 1944, pp. 338 
f.). Second, it is very hard to imagine Deutero- 
Isaiah being acquainted with the finer points of 
Persian thought. (It is only at this point that 
the language could fit Zervan; he was not a god 
active in history.) If the significance of Zervan 
belong to a time after Zoroaster, so must also the 
doctrine of thousand-year periods— which made 
so deep an impression upon the Greeks. Zoroaster 
had expected an end of the world, but it is hard 
to see how, as Herzfeld maintains, he could have 
held the 9000 years theory.“ 

Zoroaster lived in the expectation of crisis; 
he was aware of the legendary past—at least of 
the tale of Yima. What he says about the original 
opposition of the Good Spirit and the Evil Spirit 
gives a diagnosis of the state of the world, not a 
scheme of history. The doctrine of the 3000 year- 
periods is certainly as old as the fourth century, 
and, if the Xanthus quotation is in substance 
genuine (p. 276 above), as old as the fifth. But 
it is surely scholastic rather than prophetic, the 
outcome of reflection on the original message, 
like patristic comment on Daniel or the Revela- 
tion rather than like those books. These periods 
are part of the World-year, divisions of the single 
unrepeated existence of the universe: the first, 
the Vorspiel or period of creation on the plane of 
immateriality (a concept which may well be the 
product of contact with Greek thought), and 
then the three periods in which the fortunes of 
good and evil went this way and that. A doctrine 
of four ages is not unnatural; the Mahabharata 
applies it to human history and so does the 
scheme which underlies Hesiod’s (cf. JHS, xlix, 
1929, pp. 115 f.). Here the time-scheme in its 
long projection serves to find room for various 
phases of cold and hot war between Zoroaster’s 
irreconcilables, for the Magian dichotomy of 
living things into good and evil, for old stories of 
creation and the Primal Man, for Zoroaster’s 
own emergence on the stage of history. An 
alternative 7000 year scheme was to emerge 


Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 404; A. v. 
Gall, Basileia, pp. 89, n. 1, 93 ff., 123 ff. 
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later, but the division into 3000 year periods 
had an ultimate triumph and before that sup- 
plied, on the Greekward-facing side, a date for 
Zoroaster and perhaps the possibility of estab- 
lishing some relation between his activity and 
that of Plato.” 

In any event, there can be no doubt of the 
complexity of the phenomenon, of the fact of 
change in Persia and of the absence of uni- 
formity even at any given time. On the whole 
subject opinion is in flux; you have only to com- 
pare the first edition of Christensen’s L’ Iran sous 
les Sassanides, published in 1936, with the 
second edition, published in 1944, to see how ap- 
preciably that judicious scholar found it neces- 
sary to modify his position. Albert Schweitzer’s 
Quest of the historical Jesus showed how from 
Reimarus to Wrede scholars had been led to take 


48 Cf. Bidez-Cumont, i, pp. 218 f.; J. Danielou, Vi- 
gilae Christianae, ii (1948), pp. 1 ff. 

“ Cf. in particular W. W. Jaeger, Aristotle (E. T.), 
p. 134, n. 2 (with the modification there made of the 
German original). On the belief that a new figure 
would come at the end of each millennium after Zoro- 
aster’s death from his seed cf. A. v. Gall, op. cit., pp. 
125 ff. 
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different views of the Gospel story. We need some 
time a Quest of the historical Zoroaster. If it is 
written, Herzfeld will stand out as one of the 
great figures in the quest—but it will be mainly 
for the new archaeological material of various 
periods which he, as a second Rawlinson, has 
brought to light. 


Since these pages went to press Professor 
Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin has been so kind 
as to send me his admirable new Zoroastre. The 
reader will there find an illuminating treatment 
of the nature of Zoroaster’s abstractions and of 
the relation of those abstractions and of his 
religion in general to earlier beliefs. There is 
moreover an important critique of some of Ny- 
berg’s theories and an indispensable translation 
of the Gathas (with brief notes). Duchesne- 
Guillemin agrees with Kent (cf. note 38, above) 
in rejecting the view that Xerxes referred to the 
sacred twigs (pp. 131 f.). 

While these lines are in the press, Franz 
Altheim’s Awestische Tezxtgeschichte (Hallische 
Monographien, ix, 1949) has come to hand. It has 
some extremely important suggestions on the way 
in which the written text of the Avesta took shape. 
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r QHE vitality of American Archaeology, 
during the calendar year 1948 is illustrated 
in two important and extremely useful 

bibliographies. One, American Antiquity, xii, 

1948, pp. 350-356, is classified by area and has a 

wide coverage of currently significant data for 

the western hemisphere. The second, American 

Anthropologist, 1, 1948, pp. 326-350, is classified 

and is world wide in scope. Attention may be 

called to American Antiquity which continued to 
publish numerous valuable articles. In the sec- 
tion “Notes and News” of this quarterly journal 
the details of the activities of new-world archae- 
ologists are set forth. May I express may grati- 
tude to Dr. Irving B. Rouse, Editor of American 

Antiquity, who has made available data which 

was in press at the time of writing this account. 

Also many correspondents have given freely of 

their time and information so that the data pre- 

sented here may be the more complete. For this 

I am more greatly indebted than is indicated in 

the acknowledgments. 

Perhaps one of the most important general 
statements concerning American Archaeology 
was published by Kroeber (1948). Three chapters 
of this important book cover practically the en- 
tire range of cultural history. One of the chapters 
is devoted to the New World. 

Totally different in character are two other 
studies. Taylor (1948) has analyzed the history 
of American Archaeology and out of this have 
come suggestions for its direction. The study has 
many important ideas which should be given 
careful attention. However, in my opinion, the 
lack of proper appreciation for the status of 
American archaeology, and also for practical 
considerations, during the past and at the present 
time, has led Taylor into untenable positions 
which, coupled with a kind of cynicism destroys 
much of the value of the endeavor. The second 
work (Gladwin, 1947) would not be worth men- 
tioning if it were not for its wide distribution. 
Various reviews of this raucous and patently 
popular book have pointed out errors in fact, ill- 
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advised emphasis and significant omissions or 
misinterpretations. (Linton, 1948; Lothrop, 1948; 
Steward, 1948; Willey and Newman, 1949). 

The River Basin Survey program of the 
Federal government reported in November the 
recordiag of some 1800 sites in 188 reservoir 
areas located in 19 states. Some 250 of these 
have been recommended for excavation or inten- 
sive testing. An effort will be made to commence 
excavation in high priority reservoirs during the 
season of 1949. The Committee on Radioactive 
Carbon 14 reports that the method of dating ma- 
terials developed by Dr. W. H. Libby and his 
associates promises considerable success. In 
testing the method, dates obtained from Egyptian 
specimens were within an acceptable margin of 
error. January, 1950 will see the end of the de- 
velopmental stage of the project. The Committee 
on the Interrelations of Pleistocene Research of 
the National Research Council is in a position to 
aid with problems best solved by the coopera- 
tion of geologists, archaeologists, and others. 

It is a pleasure to note the development of local 
or state archaeological societies.' 

Frederica de Laguna suggests that archaeology 
and ethnology are being closely linked. Through 
varying approaches we may look for a shift 
toward the blending of various disciplines into a 
study of cultural dynamics. Such is perhaps 
implied by Taylor (1948); compare for example, 
the development from Pit House to Kiva with 
its effect on Southwestern religious and social con- 
cepts. It is noted also that during a study of the 
Papago, Laura Thompson gleaned from the 
archaeological data a perspective of the stability 
of culture patterns through time back even to 
the materials from Ventana Cave. In this case 
archaeology aided in the understanding of the 
functioning of culture and even the interaction of 
personalities. De Laguna closes with the sug- 
gestion that the collaboration of archaeology and 


1 A partial list, now somewhat out of date, was pub- 
lished in American Antiquity, xii, 1946, pp. 65-66, 
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other disciplines can throw light on problems of 
cultural stability and change as functions of 
society and personality. 
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THE ARCTIC AREA? 


Dr. Henry B. Collins, working under a joint 
project of the National Museum of Canada and 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, exca- 
vated an Eskimo site near Crystal II, the Air 
Force Base at Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island. He 
also made anthropometric observations on 80 
adult Eskimos. Most of the artifacts from the 
site, and the semi-subterranean houses of stone 
and whale bone, belong to an early phase of the 
Thule culture which is quite similar to the 
Alaskan Thule-Punuk from Wales and St. 
Lawrence Island. The site had been previously 
occupied by Dorset Eskimo. 

Drs. Helge Larsen and Erik Holtved, National 
Museum of Denmark, and Mr. Owen E. Rye of 
the University of Alaska, collaborated in archaeo- 
logical work in the Norton Sound-Bristol Bay 
area of Alaska. A survey of the coast between 
Bristol Bay and Kuskokwim Bay was made. 


2 Information from Frederica de Laguna is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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Excavations at the site of Pawik revealed post- 
contact material. Between Dillingham and Good- 
news Bay 17 previously unknown sites were 
located. Some 220 sites near Platinum character- 
ized by slate implements and Eskimo pottery 
seem to have been late-prehistoric. The modern 
village of Platinum is built on an earlier site of 
which two undisturbed houses produced over 
400 stone implements of Ipiutak type. A site at 
Chagvan Bay contained a culture similar to that 
at Platinum except that the chipped implements 
were coarser and the pottery was finer than the 
ordinary Eskimo type—some pots were deco- 
rated by check stamping. 

Dr. Louis Giddings, University of Alaska, ex- 
cavated two important sites on Cape Denbigh. 
On one of these material from the upper levels 
dates from about 1600 a.p. The lowest strata 
yielded remains closely akin to the early Punuk 
of St. Lawrence Island and scattered ivories 
suggestive of Old Bering Sea. At the second site, 
Early Punuk materials were found. Below these 
were Ipiutak stone types, Dorset-like arrow- 
points, and pottery. This pottery, unlike any 
found before 1948, is very thin and hard and is 
completely covered outside with minute check 
stamping or vertical striations. Below this pot- 
tery and beneath a layer of sterile sandy clay 
there was discovered a stone culture consisting 
of minutely retouched lamellar flakes and their 
derivatives. In addition abundant tree ring ma- 
terial was collected from both sites. 

The Andover-Harvard Yukon Expedition, 
under Frederick Johnson and Hugh M. Raup, 
concentrated on the area in Southwestern Yukon 
Territory which includes the Shakwak Valley 
and Kluane Lake. Evidence of human occupa- 
tion beginning about 2500 B.c. found first in 1944 
was corroborated and expanded by the excava- 
tion of about 20 sites. Collaborative botanical 
and geological data not only served to date the 
occupation but brought to light physiographic 
changes and a succession of vegetation types. 
Prairies, on which the early people lived, de- 
veloped out of the early post-glacial vegetation 
and, in comparatively recent times, were suc- 
ceeded by the present forests which are made up 
almost exclusively of white spruce. 

The Peabody Museum Aleutian expedition of 
Harvard University conducted an integrated pro- 
gram including physical anthropology, medicine, 
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dentistry, linguistics, archaeology, and ethnol- 
ogy. It was directed by William S. Laughlin. Ab- 
stracts of reports by the specialists wil] be pub- 
lished in a collaborative volume by the Pea- 
body Museum. Archaeological work included 
identification of lower “Pre-Aleut”” and upper 
“Aleut” strata. At present the evidence seems to 
bear out the thesis that the Aleuts are relatively 
late comers to the Aleutian Island. 

Dr. Douglas Leechman, National Museum of 
Canada, made an archaeological survey in com- 
pany with amateur archaeologists between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton, Alberta. In the south- 
ern Yukon he found a number of sites he be- 
lieves are similar to those discovered by Freder- 
ick Johnson and Hugh M. Raup. 


THE NORTHEAST 


Space does not permit adequate notice of the 
wealth of detail which was generously supplied 
by Dr. William A. Ritchie. Fortunately a full 
account will appear in American Antiquity. 

Edward and Murry Rogers returned from their 
reconnaissance of the region about Lake Mistas- 
sini, Province of Quebec, with a second large col- 
lection from the surface and from important 
test excavations on many sites. The expedition 
was financed by the Peabody Foundation and 
the Viking Fund. For an account of their previ- 
ous work see Rogers, 1948, and Johnson, 1948. 
The material is important for it is evidence of 
the existence of a percussion industry analogous 
to the Palaeolithic and it may have existed in 
the region for a long time. 

Douglas S. Byers, Peabody Foundation, and 
Wendell S. Hadlock, Robert Abbe Museum, in 
cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania 
Summer School, continued excavations at Wasp 
Island near Ellsworth, Maine. Stratification 
proved a previously observed sequence beginning 
with slate spear, adzes, gouges, and certain types 
of chipped tools. Upper levels produced a progres- 
sion of pottery and stone artifacts. 

The Warren K. Moorehead Chapter of the 
Massachusetts Archaeological Society continued 
excavation of the Titicut Site in Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. The site has produced material 
from several horizons beginning at an early date 
and lasting to Historic times. Frederick Johnson 
and Maurice Robbins are engaged in completing 
the report. Edward S. Deevey has published an 
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account of his study of the pollen from the site 
at Grassy Island. (Deevey, 1948). During the 
summer excavations were carried out about 
Newport Tower under the auspices of the Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard, and various groups in 
Newport, Rhode Island. To date only scrappy 
evidence of Colonial occupation has come to 
light. 

In Connecticut, under the direction of Irving 
B. Rouse, Yale University students and the 
Archaeological Society of Connecticut have ex- 
cavated a shell heap the upper levels of which 
were deposited during the 17th century. Other 
projects include excavations in East Killingly 
and Moosup Pond. Some of the artifacts ob- 
tained may be comparable to the early material 
Greenman includes in the George Lake Culture 
in Ontario. Excavations in the Ragged Moun- 
tain rock shelter by W. S. Fowler, Richard 
Adams, and Rouse brought to light two layers in 
the refuse in the combined steatite quarry and 
camp site. The lower layer is preceramic and the 
upper includes late types of pottery. Carlyle 
Smith’s publication (1947) of the results of his 
study of materials from New York and Long 
Island is an important contribution. His chrono- 
logical sequence is probably applicable over a 
wide region but details will bring out distinct 
areas, some of which may, in a sense, differ be- 
cause of conservatism or partial geographic 
isolation. 

The Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 
sent a party under the direction of W. A. Ritchie 
to the Bay of Quinte, Trent Waterway, and 
Rice Lake, Ontario. In the former region one of 
several annular earth and stone mounds in- 
cluded a burial containing potsherds of a kind 
found in Point Peninsula sites in New York. A 
burial site located near Picton produced eleven 
graves exhibiting a complex strikingly similar to 
the Glacial Kame Culture of Michigan and Ohio 
but which included some similarities to the 
Middlesex Culture of the Northeast. On the 
Trent river there were camp sites of Laurentian 
type with the addition of Early Middle Wood- 
land pottery types. On Sugar Island, in Rice 
Lake, a stratified site yielded a progression of 
pottery types parallelling that found in New 
York. All these excavations reveal important 
data some details of which may document the 
diffusion of culture northward from New York 
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state centers during specific periods. 

In New York State important excavations on 
an early historic Seneca Indian village site were 
carried on by members of the New York State 
Archaeological Association. 

Iroquois problems were attacked by the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeology. Mr. Kenneth 
E. Kidd excavated a Huron Indian ossuary con- 
taining at least 1000 individual skeletons in 
Tiny Township, Simcoe County, Ontario. It is 
probable that this ossuary was described by 
Father Jean de Brebeuf in the Jesuit Relation for 
1636. T. F. Maclllwraith, Department of An- 
thropology, University of Toronto, excavated a 
small, possibly historic Huron village site in 
Simcoe County, Ontario. J. Norman Emerson of 
the same Department and a large group of stu- 
dents excavated a palisaded site on Black Creek, 
north of Toronto. The identity of the materials 
is in doubt at present, conceivably it is Seneca. 

John Witthoft, Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, excavated two sites which will clarify 
ideas concerning prehistory in the upper Susque- 
hanna Valley. The Castle Creek and Historic 
Andaste remains in cache pits lead him to note 
“apparently we have something like the Iroquois 
settlement for Owasco here with flood plain vil- 
lage sites paired with cache areas on high, 
ground. ...” Witthoft also excavated a village 
site of Late Woodland period at South Towanda 
where the chronological relationship of several 
components was determined. His archaeological 
survey of the lower Susquehannah Valley has 
led him to postulate that the Susquehannah 
Indians were intrusive from the upper valley 
displacing an historic phase of the Shenk’s 
Ferry Focus. The latter is preceded by the 
Clempson Island Focus, perhaps the initial mani- 
festation of Late Woodland in the area. Clemp- 
son Island material bears some relationship to 
Owasco further north and to the Moyane, 
Maryland materials and ultimately to historic 
Powhatan. 

A University of Pennsylvania expedition oper- 
ating under a grant from the Indiana Historical 
Society excavated a Lenape site near Lewis, 
Delaware, and in addition explored an historic 
Iroquois cemetery and a Munsee Village site. 

In northern New Jersey, Dr. Lewis M. Hag- 
gerty discovered a most important site. The 
eleven graves opened so far link the remains to 


the Middlesex Focus of the Vine Valley Aspect of 
New York. Dorothy Cross, New Jersey State 
Museum, directed excavations of three contact 
sites and a group burial containing seven flexed 
skeletons. 
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NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


During the spring the University of Michigan 
excavated at the Snyder site in Calhoun County, 
Illinois. This resulted in confirmation of the de- 
velopmental sequence within Illinois Hopewell 
and furnished additional data concerning this 
culture. During the summer a village site on the 
west bank of the St. Joseph River near Bu- 
chanan, Michigan, was excavated by the same 
organization under the direction of James B. 
Griffin and Albert C. Spaulding. Pottery re- 
covered is predominately Late Woodland but 
Blue Island, Fisher, and western Iroquois-like 
sherds were present. The site may have been 
occupied by the Miami Indians of the late 
seventeenth century. Some testing was done on a 
Hopewell site from which John Birsell had previ- 
ously recovered three fluted blades. Surveys of 
local collections brought to light a score or so of 
these blades and a number of Pinto Basin points. 

Emerson F. Greenman, University of Michi- 
gan, with the help of students, excavated at 
Killarney, Ontario. They discovered four more 
specimens in water laid gravels some 56 feet 
above modern Lake Huron. It is suggested t'iat 
these types had developed out of those classified 
as George Lake I. 

The excavation of two mounds in a group near 
Spring Valley, southeastern Minnesota, produced 
multiple burials, a characteristic, though not an 
exclusive one, of the Mille Lacs Aspect (Sioux) 
of the Woodland Pattern. On a mound group 
near Zimmerman, east central area, the largest 
mound was discovered to be a cumulative one 
containing one or more secondary burials in 
each level. These consisted of bones from one to 
six individuals and rare grave goods. Also found 
was a remarkable cache of animal bones con- 
sisting, with few exceptions, of the skulls and 
especially the mandibles and teeth of the black 
bear. 

A prehistoric village at the modern Chippewa 
Indian village at Nett Lake, northeastern 
Minnesota, produced an unusual amount of 
pottery identified as Laurel (Rainy River As- 
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pect) and Black Duck (Headwaters Lake As- 
pect) sherds. Village sites near Granite Falls and 
Hanley Falls, in southeastern Minnesota, were 
found to have sherds decorated with trailed line 
motifs of the Cambria type (Mississippi) and 
others were distinctly of Plains types. A site on 
Prairie Island near Red Wing belongs to the 
Oneota Aspect. and this extends the distribution 
of the Aspect considerably farther north than 
hitherto known. The pottery resembles that of 
the Blue Earth Focus, centered south of Man- 
kato, more closely than it does the Orr Focus 
material which is common along the Missis- 
sippi near the Minnesota-Iowa line. 

Eighteen students from Beloit College and the 
University of Michigan conducted the first field 
research of the Wisconsin Archaeological Survey. 
(The organization of the Survey was announced 
in American Antiquity, xiii, 1948, pp. 348-349.) 
The party was directed by Moreau Maxwell and 
Charles W. Rowe, the latter from St. Lawrence 
College. At Diamond Bluff, Wisconsin, a large 
conical mound, two small conical mounds, and 
an effigy mound were opened. They had been 
built either by an Upper Mississippi people or a 
group succeeding them. No goods were found 
with the burials so the relative dating was estab- 
lished from the midden material incorporated in 
the mounds. In addition, trenches were dug in 
an extensive Orr Focus village. Mr. Andrew 
Whiteford of Beloit College excavated a large 
burial pit on Lake Monona. Until laboratory 
analysis is completed, identification of this site 
as Trempeleau Focus is tentative. 

The University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion offered courses in Anthropology and at some 
Extension Centers this included elementary work 
in field archaeology. One excavation by this or- 
ganization had negative results, unfortunately. A 
second excavation in one of three unreported 
mounds yielded a Folsom point from a layer 
containing Early Woodland pottery and quartz- 
ite projectile points. The material is similar to 
the stonework found on the adjacent village site. 
There points of a shape recalling Folsom, but 
unfluted and of much coarser workmanship, 
were found. A third and fourth week-end trip 
were by the Rice Lake and Spooner center 
groups respectively, which dug into two mounds 
of an extensive group located north of Chetek. 
Woodland type material was recovered. 
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The Manitoba Museum, with the financial as- 
sistance of the Winnipeg Tribune, sent a three 
man party on a reconnaissance of sections of the 
Nelson, Echemenish, and Hay Rivers. Historic 
or late sites, those containing Black Duck Focus 
and Headwaters Lake Aspect pottery, and non- 
ceramic sites, were recorded in the rather rugged 
region. 

The 1948 Kaskaskia Expedition was a coopera- 
tive one between the University of Chicago and 
the Illinois State Museum under the joint direc- 
tion of John C. McGregor and Kenneth Orr. 
Four main areas were investigated in the Starved 
Rock State Park, LaSalle County. Five new cul- 
tural manifestations, or influences, were dis- 
covered, the most interesting of which are a very 
early occupation by a non-pottery-using people 
and a type of Woodland material that probably 
has never been described. The three other types 
of culture include European trade goods. Pos- 
sibly they belong to tribes of the Illini who oc- 
cupied the region immediately around Fort St. 
Louis during the late seventeenth century. 

The Indiana Historical Society, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and the Indiana Department of Conser- 
vation cooperated in sponsoring an archaeological 


field school at the Angel site during the past 
season. In the same state the Indiana Historical 
Bureau sponsored a survey of proposed reservoir 
areas by Vernon Helmen, Indiana University. 


THE PLAINS 


Waldo R. Wedel writes, “Of outstanding im- 
portance during the year was the Sixth Plains 
Archaeological Conference, held at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, in Lincoln, on November 25- 
27, 1948. More than 100 people were present, 
representing most of the states and educational 
and research institutions of the Great Plains. 
Archaeologists, geologists, palaeontologists, and 
others participated in a three day discussion 
centering about the broad theme of Man, Cul- 
ture, and Climate in the Great Plains. It has 
become increasingly evident that the history of 
native man, hunter as well as farmer, in the 
plains region is closely bound up with long- and 
short-term environmental fluctuations. From 
this it follows that a close coordination between 
archaeology and the findings of geologists, soil 
experts, pollen analysts, palaeontologists, clima- 
tologists, and other specialists would be neces- 


sary. Recent terrace studies in the central 
Plains seem to offer a promising field of study in 
relation to the antiquity of man here, but there 
are wide discrepancies in the time estimates and 
interpretations, relative as well as absolute, of 
the earth scientists and the archaeologists. These 
discrepancies will have to be ironed out before we 
can really make serious headway against the per- 
plexing problems already laid open to attack. 
The Conference was the first all out attack on 
these broader mutual problems, and the discus- 
sions have laid the groundwork for further and 
more definitive studies as field investigations 
progress.” 

Waldo R. Wedel has generously contributed a 
lengthy account of Archaeological work in the 
Missouri Basin. This is largely the work of the 
program under the Smithsonian Institution. An 
account of previous work, i.e. during 1947-1948, 
can be found in the Sixty-Fifth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology. During 1948 
archaeological investigations were directed to- 
ward salvage of materials threatened with de- 
struction by the construction of Federal multi- 
purpose dams. For the Federal Government, this 
work was carried on by the Missouri River Basin 
Survey under direction of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. In addition, a number of state agencies 
were active in the field work connected with the 
salvage operations. 

The Survey, through cooperative arrangement 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, conducted a 
large-scale excavation program at Medicine 
Creek Reservoir in southwestern Nebraska. 
Power machinery and hand labor were provided 
by the Bureau, professional supervision by the 
Survey. Most or all of six prehistoric Upper Re- 
publican village sites were laid bare, as were two 
smaller and older Woodland sites. The stripping 
operations made it possible to work out com- 
munity settlement patterns and to determine the 
location and interrelationships of houses, mid- 
dens, caches, and other features. The sites, esti- 
mated to date between the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, were characterized by small clusters of 
rectanguloid pit houses, in striking contrast to 
the great compact, often fortified, earthlodge 
villages of protohistoric and historic times. 
Abundant evidence of maize-bean-squash-sun- 
flower agriculture was recovered in the Upper 
Republican sites, but there was no proof of 
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horticultural practices in the two older Wood- 
land sites. Analysis of artifacts should afford 
important clues to cultural changes within the 
local Upper Republican complex. Dates of vary- 
ing accuracy may be determined from well- 
preserved house timbers. 

Other than this work, the Survey operations 
were confined mainly to reconnaissance and 
limited excavations. Work in the Angostura 
reservoir area near Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
located some 70 camp sites, some of which pro- 
duced arrowpoints reminiscent of Plainview, 
Texas points and other fairly old artifacts. The 
work here may make possible a correlation of 
pottery sequences of the eastern plains with the 
non-pottery horizons of the western plains. 
Limited excavations in the Heart Butte Reser- 
voir, North Dakota, brought to light camp sites 
related to the pottery-makers (Mandan-Hidatsa) 
of the Missouri Valley. Sixty village sites, in- 
cluding unfortified and fortified villages, were 
recorded along the Missouri between Pierre, 
South Dakota, and the Cheyenne River. Several 
time periods are probably represented in these 
sites, the excavation of a selected number is 
urgently needed because the rising reservoir 
waters will destroy a very large part of the basic 
data on the early corn-growing Indians of the 
Upper Missouri Valley. 

Through the cooperation with the Corps of 
Engineers, a burial mound lying on the future 
spillway of the Fort Randall Dam, South Dakota, 
was excavated. Such mounds are very uncom- 
mon along the Missouri and the data which is 
being prepared for publication should be of great 
importance. 

Cooperating agencies contributed an unprece- 
dented amount of work. The University of 
Kansas conducted limited excavations in and 
near the Kanopolis Reservoir in north central 
Kansas. Evidence of successive occupations by 
Woodland, Hopewellian, Upper Republican, and 
Great Bend Aspect peoples was discovered. On 
the Little Arkansas, pueblo sherds were found in 
a Great Bend Aspect site confirming estimates 
that this aspect dated in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The University of Ne- 
braska conducted a summer field session at 
Harlan County Reservoir. A Dismal River cul- 
ture village site was excavated. This is the east- 
ernmost site known for this culture and is identi- 
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fiable as late seventeenth or early eighteenth cen- 
tury Plains Apache occupation. The Nebraska 
Historical Society excavated on six Upper Re- 
publican sites in the Medicine Creek Reservoir 
upstream from the Survey operations. In the 
same reservoir, The Nebraska State Museum 
excavated deeply buried camp sites. These are 
quite ancient, but the cultural affiliations and age 
of the materials are still uncertain. 

The University of North Dakota, jointly with 
the North Dakota Historical Society, opened 
two burial mounds in Baldhill Reservoir in east- 
ern North Dakota. General correlation with 
some Woodland horizon related to manifestations 
in the Minnesota region is suggested. The Uni- 
versity of Missouri, the Missouri Archaeological 
Society and the Academy of Science of St. Louis 
made surveys in the Bull Shoals, Clearwater, 
Pomme de Terre, Table Rock, Waco, and Joanna 
reservoir areas. 

In response to questions concerning important 
developments in theory and _ interpretation, 
Wedel contributes the following. The work 
throughout the Missouri Basin and elsewhere in 
the Great Plains has further clarified the de- 
velopment of human societies here from primi- 
tive hunting and gathering economies to more 
complex sedentary corn-growing cultures. It is 
believed that a series of stages, or culture types, 
is or soon will be demonstrated; that these will 
more or less parallel a sequence elsewhere in 
North America; and, that they will show a pro- 
gressively more complete mastery by man of his 
local environment. The large scale excavations 
at Medicine Creek are particularly noteworthy 
from this standpoint. They are also interesting 
because the district lies at or near the present 
western limits of successful maize horticulture, 
and the archaeological findings indicate that for a 
time, at least, native farming methods appar- 
ently were adequate to provide a livelihood for 
Indians there resident. Just why this semi- 
horticultural economy in the western plains lost 
out in the long run is still to be explained. 

At Medicine Creek, at Angostura, and else- 
where there is accumulating a very promising 
body of data regarding the pre-pottery hunting 
complexes of the western plains. Some of these 
are evidently of very considerable antiquity, as is 
evidenced by an overburden of windblown soils 
up to 50 feet in depth. There is, however, grow- 
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ing doubt in the minds of many field archaeolo- 
gists that these buried, pre-pottery sites have the 
great antiquity ascribed to them by geologists 
and palaeontologists. Tentative dates have been 
assigned on the basis of correlations with stream 
terraces, which in turn have been provisionally 
correlated with Pleistocene erosional and deposi- 
tional phenomena. Typologically, it now appears 
that many of the remains ascribed to Pleistocene 
times are actually much later, so that the whole 
basis of terrace chronology will have to be 
critically reexamined. 

At the University of Texas, T. N. Campbell, 
J. Charles Kelley and Alex. Kreiger continue 
work on various manuscripts. Campbell, with the 
assistance of the Texas Memorial Museum, ex- 
cavated a shell midden on the shore of San 
Antonio Bay. Kelley conducted a reconnaissance 
of a section of the Rio Grande Valley, Krieger, 
who was awarded the Viking Fund Prize in 
Archaeology for 1948, supervised excavation in 
the Battle Mound on the Red River, Lafayette 
County, Arkansas. Field work was in charge of 
Lynn Howard, University of Michigan. A study 
of alluvial deposits about the base of the mounds 
was made. The pottery was found, surprisingly 
enough, to correspond closely to material from 
the Belcher Focus in Louisiana. 

R. L. Stevenson, working for the River 
Basin Surveys, Smithsonian Institution, sur- 
veyed “Dam B” basin on the Neches River, Mc- 
Gee Bend reservoir area on the Angelina River, 
in the San Angelo area, and in the Lavon and 
Grapevine areas near Forth Worth and Dallas. 

The Dallas Archaeological Society and the 
Houston Anthropological Society surveyed vari- 
ous reservoir areas. The Dallas Society began 
field work in late Pleistocene fossil localities in 
the Panhandle and also commenced excavation 
at Lubbock. These promise to yield data con- 
cerning the extinction of species which are found 
elsewhere in association with artifacts. 

Grayson Meade and Glen Evans of the Texas 
Memorial Museum, Austin, continued work in 
the deep deposits of the Montell Spring shelter 
north of Uvalde. The site promised to provide 
crucial information concerning the little-known, 
but undoubtedly early, horizon which precedes 
typical Edwards Plateau culture. 

Mr. Eugene Mear of San Antonio screened 
three true or classic Folsom Fluted Points from 
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the back dirt of a cave west of San Antonio. This 
was reported to the University of Texas, and 
arrangements for excavation were made by the 
Texas Memorial Museum. 

For the University of Denver, Arnold Withers 
conducted a survey of east-central Colorado for 
the River Basin Surveys. This included eight 
reservoir sites in the Blue River-South Platte 
drainage and six reservoir areas in the vicinity of 
Pueblo, Colorado. Under the direction of R. E. 
Bell the first field season of the University of 
Oklahoma resumed excavations at the Scott site 
near Wister bringing to light one component of 
the Fourche Maline complex, an early archaeo- 
logical horizon in eastern Oklahoma. The Nor- 
man site, near Wagoner, was also excavated. 
During August this excavation became a joint 
project with the Smithsonian Institution, J. 
Caldwell in charge. The large conical mound 
exhibited a number of building periods attribut- 
able to the Spiro Focus of the Gibson Aspect as 
are, apparently, the other mounds in this group. 
Various excavations and surveys brought to light 
over 100 new sites, material from Hopewell 
horizons, and the like. The University of Okla- 
homa Museum has been allotted new quarters 
and also it now houses the Mississippi Valley 
Dendrochronology Laboratory which was moved 
there from the University of Chicago. 
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THE SOUTHEAST®* 


A new department of Anthropology has been 
established at the University of Georgia with A. 
R. Kelley as Chairman. Dr. Antonio J. Waring 


’The generous contributions of Dr. William G. 
Haag are gratefully acknowledged. 
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has been appointed Research Associate in 
Archaeology. The Smithsonian Institution and 
the University have a cooperative agreement 
which will result in the survey and, possibly, 
excavation of sites in river basins to be de- 
veloped by the Federal government. Work back 
of the proposed Jim Woodruff dam permits 
study of the extension of the Weeden Island cul- 
ture into southwest Georgia. The Department is 
supervising archaeological work, mainly survey, 
of the Kolomoki Mounds State Park in south- 
west Georgia. This yielded some 17,000 pot- 
sherds indicating occupation by Late Swift 
Creek, Weeden Island, and an aberrant Lamar 
culture. The Georgia Power Company has sub- 
sidized archaeological survey and salvage work 
by the Department incident to the construction 
of power dams. Some 42 sites were discovered in 
the Oconee drainage. 

The survey of the Dewey Dam reservoir in 
Floyd and Pike counties, eastern Kentucky was 
completed by the University of Kentucky. Ex- 
cavations in the Wolf Creek Dam Reservoir were 
carried on between May and December under 
the direction of W. S. Webb with Richard S. 
MacNeish in charge of the field work. The exca- 
vation was done literally just ahead of exca- 
vators digging for fill material for the dam. This 
was a large village site associated with a truncated 
mound. The site will prove to be a good demon- 
stration of Woodland acculturation by a Mis- 
sissippi group. What is more important, the 
Mississippi house patterns, closely related to 
Hiwassee Focus material to the south, strongly 
suggest that the infiltration of this manifesta- 
tion came from the southeast, probably east 
Tennessee. Possibly the Mississippi people who 
brought this culture were late, probably con- 
temporaneous with Fort Ancient to the north 
and Moundville to the south but because of their 
marginal position were relegated to the role of 
backward “country cousins.” 

The Alabama Museum of Natural History 
excavated what has been called the site of 
“Coosa” on the Coosa River near Childersburg. 
Coosa was a town of the Creek Indians which 
was a flourishing village at the time de Soto 
visited it in 1540. It lasted until late in the 18th 
century when the French and English took a 
census there. Excavations proved that this par- 
ticular site was not occupied as early as 1540, 
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the pottery found is similar to the Ocmulgee 
Fields series. Search for the earlier village will 
continue. 

Survey work under the direction of Joffre Coe 
of the University of Carolina provided important 
information on the early cultures of the central 
part of the state. One site in Montgomery 
County yielded, at the bottom level, arrow points 
identical with the Pinto Basin and Gypsum Cave 
types. These are overlaid in succession by ma- 
terial which resembles Stallings Island and early 
Woodland. Two other sites also produced evi- 
dence of a gradual change from late Archaic to 
Early Woodland. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST 


Information concerning the rapidly expanding 
and important work in this region has been 
generously contributed by Robert F. Heizer. 
The University of California, Berkeley, exca- 
vated the Patrick’s Point Shellmound in Hum- 
bolt County, this being the first scientific work 
in northwestern California in over thirty years. 
An Early and a Late Phase, as yet unnamed, 
have been identified. In Topanga Canyon, Los 
Angeles county, the University of California, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, jointly continued 
excavation in the Tank Site and located addi- 
tional sites ascribable to the Topanga Culture. 
This culture has not been dated but its age is 
probably measured in millennia. It containsessen- 
tial elements of the San Dieguito culture known 
from further south. Burial position and types of 
metates and manos indicate some relationship 
with the Oak Grove Cultures. 

The Southwest Museum excavated a Pinto 
Culture site in the Southern California Desert. 
Thirty mineralized burials from the Cedarquist 
site, excavated by the California Archaeological 
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Survey, extend the distribution of the Middle 
Horizon Culture southward. Drakes Bay, an- 
other site investigated by the Survey, is in the 
region where Sir Francis Drake careened his 
Golden Hind in 1597. Peterson Mound, a Middle 
and Late Horizon site in a little known section of 
the Central Valley, produced 80 burials and 
numerous artifacts when excavated by Heizer 
and students from the University of California, 
Berkeley. The Pine Flat sites excavated by the 
Survey are located in an area to be flooded by a 
dam on the King’s River. Three sites contained 
late pottery in the uppermost levels. A distinc- 
tively different culture occurs in the lower levels. 
The Isabela sites investigated by the Survey and 
the Smithsonian River Basin Surveys are caves 
in which pictographs abound. San Antonio Mis- 
sion is being rebuilt under the direction of Harry 
S. Downie, Diocese archaeologist of the Catholic 
Church. Archaeological work recovers the orig- 
inal ground plan and much of the building ma- 
terials for the careful reconstruction. 

The large and active graduate student group 
at Berkeley have found inclination and time to 
contract for two projects. One is a dictionary of 
ethnic and village names concerning California 
Indians. Some 8000 cards are on file recording, 
also, village sites which will be valuable to 
archaeologists working in the ethnographic 
period. The second is a handbook of archaeo- 
logical methods for the Califo.nia area. 

The California Archaeological Survey was 
inaugurated on August 1, 1948. Supporting 
funds are from the state legislature as part of the 
regular University of California budget, and are 
adequate to ensure a considerable and continu- 
ous research program. Close cooperation is en- 
visaged with research institutions in the state 
other than the University; interested persons are 
also included. A second survey organization is 
the Archaeological Survey Association of South- 
ern California (composed of individuals and in- 
stitutions between Santa Barbara and San 
Diego). Stanford University, under the guidance 
of F. Keesing, is making a start at local archaeo- 
logical work. 

The increasing amount of archaeological work 
being done in California is rapidly outlining a 
rather definite picture of the prehistory of the 
State. Southern and Central California appear to 
have been occupied in early Postglacial times; 


the northwestern portion of the state was prob- 
ably settled aboriginally quite late and by 
peoples coming from the north. Northeastern and 
north-central California form borders of the area 
which L. Cressman has so ably concerned him- 
self, and these regions seem to have a history 
which is tied with that of the Great Basin. Cul- 
tural interrelationships and time comparisons be- 
tween several areas remain the most important 
general tasks facing the archaeologist. That these 
problems continue to resist solution is probably 
a sign that not enough sites have been dug. 
Though local sequences are known in some de- 
tail, these often have been erected on the basis of 
a limited number of sites. The time problem (i.e. 
culture dating) is being approached by S. F. Cook 
in his mound-sampling analytical studies and 
through chemical analyses of human bone. Re- 
newed interest in distribution studies may also 
have significance to the dating problem in fur- 
nishing cross ties between cultures of different 
areas. Progress in unravelling California pre- 
history is inevitable if for no other reason than 
that considerable fieldwork is under way. It 
may be added that California is becoming his- 
tory-conscious and considerable use is being 
made of archaeologists to identify, excavate, 
interpret, or analyze historical sites and events. 

From American Antiquity we may add that 
students from the University of California as- 
sisted in River Basin Survey work under the 
direction of Philip Drucker, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, on the Columbia, Snake, and Rogue 
Rivers. Drucker also reports that the University 
of Oregon has provided quarters for the River 
Basin Survey office and contributed to work in 
the Columbia Basin. The University of Washing- 
ton-River Basin Survey under the direction of 
R. D. Daugherty excavated a series of pit houses 
which tie in with those from the dig on the Mc- 
Nary reservoir area. 

The important work of Luther S. Cressman of 
University of Oregon continues in the Klamath 
Indian Reservation. This project is a continua- 
tion of the study of Klamath prehistory and its 
relation to the Post-pluvial cultures of the north- 
ern Great Basin. Excavation of Medicine Rock 
Cave brought to light an occupation ante-dating 
the eruption of Mt. Mazuma. The Kuwakum 
Springs site is of particular importance because 
it contains house pits from the historic and 
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possibly protohistoric periods dug into an earlier 
midden. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


The results of the University of Arizona 
Archaeological Field School at Point of Pines 
include proof that the southern Anasazi of the 
fourteenth century used rectangular platform 
type kivas. Secondly, it was discovered that as 
early as the twelfth century Indians excavated 
large walk-in wells. A third item reported was the 
extensive use by the Pueblo Indians of both 
cremation and inhumation during the twelfth to 
the fourteenth centuries. 

With the aid of students from the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of Denver, 
Marie Wormington and others undertook salvage 
activities in the reservoir and construction areas 
of the Cherry Creek Project in Arapahoe County, 
Golorado. Another party completed the excava- 
tion of the Turner site near Cisco, Utah, during 
August. Robert Lister, directing the field course 
in Anthropology of the University of Colorado 
spent five weeks in Yampa Canyon. This work 
substantiated the existence of Fremont type cul- 


ture, there, and revealed an earlier pre-pottery 
culture horizon in a deep midden. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona sponsored 
an expedition under the direction of Harold S. 
Colton and Watson Smith, Four small pueblos 
were excavated. The University of New Mexico 
Field Sessions under the general direction of Paul 
Reiter excavated an early Pueblo IV village site 
in Tijeras Canyon. A nearby small site of the late 
Pueblo III and early Pueblo IV was also exca- 
vated under the direction of Fred Wendorf. It 
yielded stone masonry with flagstone flooring 
and Galisteo Black on White Pottery which is as 
interesting as the absence of Rio Grande Glaze 
ware. Edward Dittert continued excavation in 
the Cebolleta Mesa area south of Grants and 
Reynold J. Ruppe undertook a quantitative 
archaeological survey of several sections of land. 
These two men found a small series of partially 
subterranean jacal-like structures, large surface 
pueblos with standing walls of a Chaco-like 
masonry and kivas which have more than a 
superficial resemblance to Kiatuthlanna. 

The Early Man Division of the Upper Gila 
Expedition, Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity (with the University of New Mexico 
cooperating) under the field direction of Herbert 
W. Dick made an extensive survey of the 
Plains of San Augustin and excavated Bat Cave 
in Catron County, New Mexico. 

Three distinct levels were found in the cave. 
These, according to Antevs, represent more than 
7000 years of geological and climatic history. The 
upper two levels contain materials ascribed to 
the Chiricahua and San Pedro Stages of the 
Cochise Culture and to certain Southern Cali- 
fornia industries. Maize is found from the sur- 
face to within a few inches of the bottom of the 
top level (dated by Antevs from 2500 B.c. to 
1200 a.p.). According to Dr. Paul Mangelsdorf 
and Mr. Earle Smith, Department of Botany, 
Harvard University, the maize exhibits an evolu- 
tionary sequence beginning with a very small 
primitive type. 

In connection with the stabilization work in 
Chaco Canyon National Monument, Gordon 
Vivian and Raymond Roxey have discovered a 
large number of artifacts of painted wood which 
came from one of the north rooms in the central 
sector of Chetro Ketl. Dr. Gordon Baldwin has 
completed laboratory work for his report in the 
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Patayan sites which he excavated last fall in the 
Davis Dam Reservoir area on the Lower Colo- 
rado. 

The field School of Adams State College of 
Alamosa, Colorado, under the direction of Fred 
Worman, excavated an early Pueblo IV Glaze 
site in the Bandelier National Monument. 
David de Harport, graduate student of Harvard 
University, began an intensive survey of the 
Canyon de Chelley National Monument, locat- 
ing 140 sites in the lower part of the Canyon of 
that name. The students of Texas Technological 
Institute returned to Arrowhead Ruin near 
Glorieta, New Mexico. The Gila Pueblo project 
at Mesa Verde was completed at the end of the 
second field season under the direction of Deric 
O’Bryan. Two sites were excavated, a Basket- 
maker III area containing two pit houses and a 
Pueblo III surface compound. A second project 
spent last spring in the Tularosa drainage south 
of Quemado, New Mexico excavating about half 
of an early Pueblo III site. 

Paul S. Martin and John B. Rinaldo of the 
Chicago Museum of Natural History continued 
investigation of the sequence of Cochise-Mogol- 
lon cultures as represented in the Pine Lawn 
Valley west of central New Mexico. A concen- 
tration of Cochise-type grinding tools and 
hearths on Wet Legget arroyo has been tenta- 
tively dated at about 4000 B.c. by Antevs. Other 
excavations included fourteen additional pit- 
houses on the Turkey Foot Ridge site. This 
brought to light material tentatively classified as 
San Francisco and Georgetown Phases, thus 
filling a gap in the local sequence between the 
Pine Lawn Phase and the Three Circle Phase. 
Other houses show a transformation from a 
Mogollon pit house to an Anasazi type kiva. 
Additional data concerning the transition from 
pit house to kiva was recorded. 


THE CARIBBEAN 


Inadvertently an account of archaeology in the 
islands of the Caribbean was omitted from the 
news section published in 1948. The following in 
its entirety was contributed by Irving B. Rouse, 
Peabody Museum, New Haven. 

Included in this survey are (1) Central 
America, (2) the north coast of South America 
from Colombia to the Guianas, and (3) the West 
Indies. Although the archaeological resources of 
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these areas are poor relative to the regions of 
higher civilization in Middle America and the 
Central Andes, areas (1) and (3) have attracted 
considerable attention, the former because of 
what it may reveal concerning relations between 
the high civilizations of North and South 
America, and the latter for its indications of 
contact between the Southeastern United States 
and Northeastern South America via the Antilles. 

On the west, archaeologists have also been at- 
tracted to Central America and Colombia by 
their wealth of grave objects, including particu- 
larly pottery and ornaments of precious metals. 
Drs. Matthew W. Stirling and Gordon R. Willey, 
working in Herrera Province, Panama, for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and the National 
Geographic Society during the winter of 1947-48, 
excavated two such cemeteries dating from the 
classic Cocle period, which is well known from 
previous research by S. K. Lothrop, J. Alden 
Mason, and others (Lothrop, 1937-42). This ex- 
pedition also dug a shell heap, Monagrillo, con- 
taining plain and incised pottery contrasting 
with the polychrome Cocle styles and presum- 
ably earlier. The pottery is said to have certain 
resemblances to West Indian, early South 
American, and early Eastern North American 
ceramics; hence, it may shed light on the prob- 
lems of North-South America connections. 

S. K. Lothrop worked in Costa Rica for the 
Harvard Peabody Museum during the same sea- 
son, excavating graves in an attempt to form a 
chronological frame for the large pottery collec- 
tions now in museums. 

For Colombia, Dr. Luis Duque Gomez reports 
mapping and projected excavations in the Santa 
Marta region on the Caribbean coast. Some 3000 
house foundations have been reported, no stratig- 
raphy has been announced. These have revealed 
evidence of far more extensive village settlements 
than were previously known from the area. 

The eastern part of the Caribbean, particularly 
the Antilles, has been the subject of research 
programs by two institutions, the U. S. National 
Museum and Yale University. For the former 
institution, Herbert W. Kreiger revisited Haiti 
during January, 1947, in an attempt to locate the 
sites of the Indian villages visited by Columbus. 
For the latter, Robert R. Howard completed this 
past summer an archaeological survey of Jamaica 
in which he was able to show that the Indians of 
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that island were relatively backward in compari- 
son with the culture center in Hispaniola and 
Puerto Rico. 

Polychrome pottery from Saba and St. Eusta- 
tius, Lesser Antilles, closely resembles the earliest 
ceramics in Trinidad and Puerto Rico (Josselin 
de Jong, 1947). This further substantiates the 
theory that this polychrome style marks the 
first movement of the Arawak Indians out from 
the mainland of South America into the Antilles 
(Rouse, 1947). 

During the year Ricardo E. Alegria of the 
’ University of Puerto Rico undertook further ex- 
cavations in the site of Luquillo on that island, 
obtaining additional examples of the early, poly- 
chrome style of pottery. Sr. Alegria has also com- 
pleted installation of a museum at the Uni- 
versity. 

In Cuba, a group of local archaeologists have 
published a report on Cayo Ocampo, a site on an 
island in the Bay of Cienfuegos which may have 
been the village visited by Columbus in this area 
(Morales Patino and others, 1947). The incised 
pottery illustrated has a number of resemblances 
with the ceramics of the Glades area in southern 
Florida and suggests contact between the two 
regions, although there is no evidence of direct 
connection. 

A series of cave explorations have also been 
undertaken in Cuba (Nunez Jimenez, 1948a, 
1948b). In particular, local interest has been 
aroused by a series of pictographs in the Cueva 
del Este on the Isla de Pinos, with the source of 
these pictographs a subject of considerable 
debate. 

The most important publication of the year 
has been Volume 4 of the Handbook of South 
American Indians, dealing with the Circum- 
Caribbean Tribes (Steward, 1948). The first 
up-to-date summaries of the archaeology of the 
area are provided by this volume. 

In the introduction to the volume and in a 
separate publication, Steward (1948, 1947) has 
advanced the theory of a uniform Circum-Carib- 
bean culture extending from Central America 
across the northern coast of South America, 
through the West Indies, and possibly also into 
the Southeastern United States. He suggests that 
this is the result of a single diffusion from the 
area of high civilization in the Central Andes, 
while at the same time admitting the possibility 
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of independent, parallel development in various 
parts of the area. 

Steward’s hypothesis runs counter to the 
opinion of several specialists such as Howard 
(1947) and Rouse (1947), who believe that the 
cultures of the western and eastern parts of the 
area are more or less distinct and have developed 
separately with only secondary influences, in the 
former case from the Central Andes and in the 
latter, from Amazonia. Steward’s inclusion of the 
Southeastern United States in his Circum-Carib- 
bean culture also runs counter to prevailing opin- 
ion (e.g., Swanton, 1946). 
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MIDDLE AMERICA 


In Mexico many of the long-term projects of 
the Instituto Nacional de Antropologia were 
continued : Jorge Acosta worked at Monte Alban, 
Hugo Moedan at Tula, and Wilfrido Du Solier 
at Tamuin in the Huasteca. Garcia Payon was 
working principally at Tajin and Romero Ar- 
turo excavated at Tlaltilco. Carlos Margain be- 
gan a new project at Teotihuacan where new 
frescos were reported. Forty small tombs were 
excavated at Coixtlahuaca by Ignacio Vernal, 
Felipe Montemayo and Jorge Obregon. S. Linne 
returned to Mexico to make an archaeological 
survey of the region around Iguala and Chil- 
pancingo and across the unknown area of east- 
ern Guerrero and Western Oaxaca via Atlixtac, 
Tlapa, and Silacayopan. Richard S. McNeish 
began another field season in the Huasteca; re- 
ports via the grapevine are that he has dis- 
covered deep sites yielding a ceramic series reach- 
ing downward from that reported by Ekholm 
from the Tampico region. 

The Middle American Research Institute at 
Tulane, Robert Wauchope, Director, has been 
especially active. Various reports on areas be- 
tween Texas and Guatemala are in preparation 
or actually in press. The principal field activity 
of the Division of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution was the second Bonampak 
Expedition, carried out in cooperation with the 
Instituto de Antropologia e Historia, and 
financed by the United Fruit Company. Bonam- 
pak, a small Maya Old Empire site in Chiapas, is 
noted for a three room temple and other build- 
ings, the walls of which are decorated with 
beautiful and revealing paintings. These will ap- 
parently alter to a certain extent our concept 
of Maya culture. They show the Maya to be 
anything but a peaceful and ascetic nation. 

In Guatemala additional tombs of the early 
Miraflores phase were found at Kaminaljuyu. E. 
M. Shook and A. V. Kidder of the Carnegie 
Institution removed some three hundred pottery 
vessels and a number of jades and other speci- 
mens. At Zaculeu, a Mam site, in the Depart- 
ment of Huehuetenango, Guatemala, excava- 
tion and repair work continued under the direc- 
tion of John Dimick, Aubrey Trik, and Richard 
Woodbury. The site served as a great ceremonial 
center from the beginning of the Classic Period 
until the Conquest. 
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Joel Canby of Harvard University excavated 
systematically for the first time Yarumela in the 
Comayagua Valley, Honduras. Preliminary pot- 
tery analysis shows three clear-cut periods to 
have existed. The earliest is a bichrome group 
which apparently existed before the introduc- 
tion and development of Usulutan ware. This 
type correlates with the Playa de los Muertos 
finds. The middle ceramic class is rich in Usulutan 
wares and bichrome material, but lacks Ulua 
Polychrome. Tentatively this would seem to 
be closely related to the Ulua Polychrome found 
in the lower level at Santa Rita. The latest mate- 
rial is the Ulua-Yojoa Polychrome. The assign- 
ment of this ware to the upper level wares found 
at Playa de los Muertos, Santa Rita, and Los 
Naranjos can be made without hesitation. 

Gordon Ekholm, who has kindly assembled 
much of the above, adds an interesting comment. 
During 1948 there has been an increasing interest 
in the concept of a “Mesoamerican” area as a 
cultural unit existing through time, that is, from 
the Archaic Period to the Conquest. The term 
and the concept are both being widely used and 
it looks as though they will stick. It is also evi- 
dent that we will have to redefine what we are 
describing as the Archaic or Middle Culture 
Period, especially because of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution’s work in the Miraflores Period at 
Kaminaljuyu. Elaborate tombs, the biggest 
mound at the site, remarkably fine jade objects 
were found, all elements of the “Classic Com- 
plex.” 
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SOUTH AMERICA‘ 


In 1946, the National Museum of Peru, under 
the late lamented Julio Tello, discovered a Coast 
Ghavin Period cemetery at Ancon. This cemetery 
is undoubtedly the burial place related to the 
shell middens on the hills above the Necropoljs. 
The grave ceramics are in the Chavin style. 
Two pottery fragments are said to be reminis- 
cent of those of the Paracas Cavernas culture of 
south Peru. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Schaedel con- 
ducted a survey of highland stone sculpture in 
Peru and Bolivia. Students of Dr. Jorge C. 
Muelle of the University of San Marcos have 
been carrying on stratigraphic tests and ceme- 
tery excavations at Ilo. Dr. Morante of the Uni- 
versity of Arequipa in a recent publication de- 
scribes the Churajon style ceramics taken from 
distinctive tombs at the Floria Leche Plant site 
near Arequipa. 

At La Paz, Sr. Max Portugal is continuing 
with research on the Bolivian altiplano sites at 
Copacabana, Huata, and Jesus de Machaca. In 
one location he has isolated a new style of black 
incised ware. At Tiahuanaco, Portugal has dis- 
covered a semi-subterranean temple, the interior 
walls of which are decorated with geometric and 
anthropomorphic figures. At the same site, after 
the earthquake of 1947, a hitherto unknown 
monolith was uncovered. It is reported to be in 
the same style as the Monolito Bennett and the 
famous Gateway of the Sun. 

On the Sabanna de Bogota, two members of 
the Colombia Servicio de Arqueologia have 
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worked in two sites of the Chibcha culture. At 
Ubate mummified remains, painted mantas and 
emeralds were recovered from dry graves. At 
Sibate some 50 tombs were opened. In the very 
little known region of Turbo, on the Gulf of 
Uraba, Sr. Arcila Velza has completed a survey 
of archaeological sites. At the well-known site 
and national monument of San Agustin in 
southern Colombia, a number of tombs have been 
opened. Dr. Luis Duque Gomez points to the sig- 
nificance of the fact that the style of goldwork in 
these tombs is quite comparable to that from 
other areas and cultures which have always been 
considered late. This places the generally as- 
sumed antiquity of San Agustin in some doubt. 
Near Barranquila, at Tubara, Sr. Carlos Angulo 
has recovered ceramics and stonework which 
indicate connections with nearby Santa Marta 
and Pairona. 

In September, the Instituto Etnologico of the 
University of Cauca and the Institute of Social 
Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, did some 
ethnographical work and a start was made 
toward an archaeological survey of the region 
near the upper Piendamo River in the Central 
Cordillera. The pottery from thirteen sites visited 
had characteristics remarkably suggestive of 
“archaic horizon” types from Peru. The pottery 
has some resemblances to Upper Cauca types and 
some to sherds from the neighborhood of 
Popayan, but it is not exactly like any style 
hitherto reported. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Evans have been con- 
ducting an archaeological survey in the vicinity 
of Marajo Island, Brazil. Thirteen sites exca- 
vated on the north coast of Marajo had been 
built up of refuse on natural rises. The pottery 
is predominately crude plain or crude incised 
ware. Only a few sherds of the well-known 
Marajo painted styles were found and all of them 
came from the upper levels of the sites. On 
Mexiana, Mr. and Mrs. Evans found one large 
occupation midden in which Marajo Champleve 
ware was well represented and was associated 
with a true corrugated ware. Other Mexiana 
sites were different, representing complexes here- 
tofore unknown. On Caviana, the majority of 
thirteen sites showed affiliations to some of the 
Mexiana sites because of the presence of a 
crude plainware, some modelling, huge burial 
urns, stone axes, and jadeite pendants. One 
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cemetery site on the island did have connections 
with South Marajo. At present the investi- 
gators feel that North Marajo and the islands 
form one area-culture unit as opposed to South 
Marajo. The latter seems to be the center for 
the classic Marajo style. 

With the exception of the foregoing, South 
American archaeology, aside from Peru, does not 
progress rapidly; for example, the relatively few 
excavations are not commensurate with the size 
of the continent, or the problems which are 
known. The pressing problems are still those of 
fundamental distribution and chronology. Some 
areas still lag behind the level of achievement 
that was attained in the Southwestern United 
States by about 1916; others have reached this 
point and have passed it a little but are still un- 
ready for any effective time-space synthesis. One 
exception is the West Indies, mentioned above, 
where the work of Rouse has brought this area 
into the foreground of those best known in the 
New World. 

The following note by Willey is of considerable 
interest. In Peruvian archaeology there has been, 
during the past three or four years, an attempt 
to formulate a generalized chronological structure 
or time-space classification comparable in some 
ways to those employed in the southwestern and 
southeastern United States. Since the Uhle field 
work of the first decade of this century, and the 
subsequent Kroeber, Bennett, and Institute of 
Andean Research investigations leading up to the 
Viru Program of 1946, distributional and se- 
quential information has been piling up from 
various regions in the Peru-Bolivian area. The 
late J. C. Tello and Rafael Larco Hoyle, in Peru, 
have also contributed to this store of knowledge. 
Now, several workers, among them R. Larco 
Hoyle, W. D. Strong, W. C. Bennett, and G. R. 
Willey have all advanced chronological-develop- 


mental schemes which are aimed at integrating 
and expressing in overall terms the story of cul- 
ture growth in the Peruvian area. There are 
some similarities and some divergences among all 
these schemes. It is important that all of them 
tend to see three major cultural stages which 
have progressed through time: a relatively un- 
specialized basic agricultural horizon which has 
been referred to in some of the outlines as the 
“Formative” stage; a level of intense regional 
specialization and classicism in the arts, which 
represents a fluorescent peak of Andean art and 
technology; and a final stage upon which em- 
phasis and interests seem to have been turned 
away from the artistic and technical and de- 
voted to problems of war, conquest, social con- 
trol, political incorporation, and empire. 
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The Editor wishes to thank those who have helped hira in abstracting the material for this issue of the Digest. 


They are Margaret Brine, J. LeRoy Davidson, John W. Flight, George M. A. Hanfmann, Harald Ingholt, 
Carl H. Kraeling, Giacinto Matteucig, Benjamin Rowland, and Alexander C. Soper. Their initials appear below 
where appropriate. The following are the principal periodicals reviewed: Antiquité Classique, xvii (1948); Ars 
Tslamica, xii-xiv (1948); Artibus Asiae, x (1947); Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, 
xx (1948); Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica del Governatorato di Roma, Ixviii (1941), Ixix (1942); Jahr- 
buch des Osterreichischen Archidologischen Instituts, xxxvii (1948); Jewish Palestine Exploration Society, Bulletin, 
xi (1944/5), xiii (1946/7); Kedem, i (1942), ii (1945); Kokogaku Zasshi, 1940-1944 (Japan); Revue Biblique, lv 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Breuiocrapny.—Volume xvii (1945-1946) of J. 
Marouzeau’s L’Année Philologique, edited by Miss 
Juliette Ernst, contains an immense amount of mate- 
rial not available to earlier editions because of the war. 
Note particularly pp. 235-307, “‘Archéologie et His- 
toire de l’Art,” pp. 307-322, “Epigraphie,” pp. 322- 
333, ““Numismatique, Métrologie,” and pp. 230-235, 
“Papyrologie.”” 

Oricin oF Crviuization. John R. Swanton in The 
Smithsonian Report for 1947, pp. 367-378, surveys 
“The Primary Centers of Civilization,” coming to the 
conclusion that the point of origin should be sought 
for on the Iranian plateau. 

Arcuitecture. —Under the title “West-Ostliches,” 
Carl Weickert in the RM, lix (1944), pp. 205-219, 
studies a number of later Greek capitals, and con- 
siders the possibility of their having been influenced 
by Western, specifically by Roman, architects. 

PsycHoLtocy Scuuprure.—Erich Boehringer 
pleads in RM, lix (1944), pp. 7-16, for a consideration 
of the psychologically different sides of the face 
(“Gesichtshilften”’) in ancient sculpture. 

Tue Mask Motir. —In connection with a new treas- 
ure from Bessarabia, Hermann Vetters (JOAI, xxxvii, 
1948, Beiblatt, cols. 41-56) sketches the history of the 
mask decoration from its origin in Greece to its re- 
placement in northern Europe with an animal’s head. 

Birp Sympou. —The representation of a bird at the 
top of a staff was a symbol either of the soul, in con- 
nection with tombs, or of power, as in a military con- 
text. It was adopted by the Germans in South Russia 
from the nomads (Hermann Vetters, JOAI, xxxvii, 
1948, pp. 131-150). 

Papyrotocy.—Nos. 45-46 (April, 1948) of the 
Chronique d’ Egypte continue the survey of papyrology 
in various countries after the War, Germany, Austria, 
Egypt, and Switzerland. The same issue contains the 


(1948); Rémische Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, lvii-lix (1942-1944). 
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usual “Bibliographie Papyrologique,” from the hands 
of Marcel Hombert, Claire Préaux, and their collabo- 
rators (pp. 191-236). 


GREECE 


Kovrot. — Karl M. Birkmeyer in Antike und Abend- 
land, iii (1948), pp. 32-46, attempts to place the 
archaic kouros in time and space. Surrounded by older 
nations who had reached a high level of culture, 
Greece evolved the image of man in his real, purely 
human aspect. (H. I.) 

Scupture. — From a consideration of the rendering 
of the hair, which has strong resemblances to that of 
the Discobolus, Ludwig Curtius (RM, lvii, 1942, pp. 
78-91) decides that the newly discovered Themistocles 
head from Ostia is from a monument executed still in 
Themistocles’ lifetime, before 471 B.c. 

Portrait Scuuprure.—Ludwig Curtius presents 
in the RM, lix (1944), pp. 17-75, “Miszellen zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Portriits.”” This consists of 
four studies: the Theophrastus of the Villa Albani; 
the Hippocrates of the House of Adonis at Pompeii; 
the representations of Antisthenes; and a head from 
the Studio Canova, which he associates with the por- 
traits of the elder Antisthenes, and suspects to be the 
work of the sculptor Cliton, a contemporary of Soc- 
rates. 

Bronzes.—In the Meddelelser fra Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek, v (1948), pp. 8-30, M. Gjidesen publishes 
two small archaic Greek bronzes. The one, originally 
fixed to the rim of a tripod or dinos, represents a 
woman lying down as if participating in a symposium. 
The style permits a date about 525-500 B.c. The other, 
from the Matossian Collection, is said to have come 
from Dodona, and represents a bearded man lying on a 
couch, a bowl in the left hand. Probably from a Cor- 
inthian workshop, it can be dated to about 550 B.c. 


(H. I.) 
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Porrery. —Erich Pernice publishes in the RM, lix 
(1944), pp. 185-189, a tiny fragment of a Late My- 
cenaean “warrior vase’ found at Mycenae in 1910, 
showing that the “Corinthian” helmet is at least that 
early. 

Inscriptions. —Adolf Wilhelm has published three 
papers in his usual masterly fashion in the Anzeiger 
of the Austrian Academy of Sciences. The first re- 
stores in convincing manner the Herodotus epigram 
(IG, xii, 1, 145; Hiller-Peek, Hermes, 1941, pp. 220 
ff.), and corrects with the assumption of two missing 
lines the epigram of Antipater of Sidon (AP, vii, 748), 
with which it has been associated (1947, no. 8, pp. 73- 
95). The second (1947, no. 19, pp. 190-197) corrects 
the dedication published by E. Schweigert, Hesperia, 
ix (1940), pp. 314-320, by the recognition of a mention 
of the Aianteum on the Hellespont, which seems to 
have been the seat of the Hellespontine strategos. In 
the third he combines 1G, iv, 927 and W. Peek, AM, 
1934, pp. 47 ff., and reconstructs the details of a bor- 
der dispute between Epidorus and Hermione (1948, 
no. 4, pp. 57-80). 

In the Symbolae Osloenses, xxvi (1948), pp. 78-92, 
the same scholar restores and interprets five epigrams 
in the new publication Lindos, of Chr. Blinkenberg. 

FuNERARY INSCRIPTIONS FROM THESSALONICA. — 
Two epitaphs of Roman date, one of a bouleutes, the 
other of a L. Valerius Maximus perhaps brought from 
the Roman colony in Philippi, are published by B. G. 
Kallipolites in the Epiteris tes philosophikes Scholes 
(published in honor of N. G. Pappadakis), vi (1948), 
pp. 311-317. 


TURKEY 


Excavations aT LaBRaNpDA.—A preliminary ac- 
count of the Swedish excavations at Labranda in 
Caria is given in the ILN, Jan. 15, 1949, pp. 85-87, 
by the excavator, Axel W. Persson. The most sensa- 
tional find is that of a fragmentary but extensive 
Carian inscription. Otherwise a number of buildings, 
including temples, have been explored, one of which 
promises to yield a series of Hellenistic royal letters 
comparable to and contemporary with that of Artemis 
Leucophryene of Magnesia on the Maeander. 

CENTRAL-ANATOLIAN PREHISTORIC CERAMICS. — 
Hamit Z. Kosay presents material (Artibus Asiae, x, 
1947, pp. 34-42) from the excavations of Alacahoyuk 
and notes that it presents “considerable proof about 
the material civilization of the Chalcolithic pe- 
riod (4000 B.c.), of the Copper Age (from about 3000 
B.c.) Hittite (2000-1200 B.c.) and the Phrygian pe- 
riod (1200-600 B.c.).” Pottery is taken as the main 
reference for dating, as other materials with the ex- 
ception of gold have been mostly destroyed. The vari- 
ous strata show great diversities “95° of the chal- 


colithic fragments are rough ware, always handmade. 
Only 5% is with broken parallel or diagonal lines... .” 
“In the Copper Age . . . the potter’s wheel is not em- 
ployed ... but we... become aware of the richness 
of the moulds . . . .” Metal vessels resemble the pot- 
tery. With the Hittite civilization the potter’s wheel is 
introduced. At this time forms become varied and in- 
clude cups with three-cornered handles, vessels with 
twisted handles. Beak-mouthed jugs are characteristic. 
Quadrangular bathing basins with a seat in them were 
found. Legs in the form of animal feet appear as well as 
cups in the form of lions’ or bulls’ heads. Phrygian pot- 
teries have many colors and show red or brown pat- 
terns on a faint white background. At this period the 
ceramist imitates metal forms. (J. L. D.) 

Lion MonuMEnNtT oF Cnipvus. —Fritz Krischen be- 
lieves that the Lion Monument is a late successor to 
the Mausolleum, and considers some technical features 
of the latter in RM, lix (1944, pp. 173-181). 

Tue or THE AT LARISA ON THE 
Hermos. — Rudolf Naumann publishes two architec- 
tural drawings of this temple in RM, lix (1944), pp. 
183 f. 

SYRIA 


Tue Damascus Mosque.—Under the title “Da- 
mascus: Studies in Architecture —IV,” Ernst Herzfeld 
studies the later influence of the great Umayyad 
mosque (Ars Islamica, xiii/xiv [1948], pp. 118-138. 

Rakka Ware.—J. Sauvaget discusses and classi- 
fies Muslim ware found on the site, Ars Islamica, 
xiii/xiv (1948), pp. 31-45. 


PALESTINE 


Bern-Yerau (Khirbet Kerak).—Brief reports in 
Hebrew on the important excavations conducted at 
this site at the southern end of the Lake of Galilee 
since 1944 are supplied by B. Maisler and M. Stekelis 
in JPES, xi (1944-45), pp. 77-84, and by the latter 
and M. Avi-Yonah in JPES, xiii (1946-47), pp. 53-64, 
together with some plans and photographs. The ex- 
cavations revealed seven levels of occupation with a 
long break between IV and V. The early levels are 
chalcolithic and early bronze. The later levels are 
Hellenistic, Roman and early Byzantine. Levels I-1V 
are separated from each other by gravel deposits, 
showing that the site was repeatedly abandoned due 
to periodic changes in the water-table of the Lake. 
Level IV (EB IID) is the deepest and most important, 
being notable among other things for a great rectangu- 
lar paved platform inscribed with nine large circles. 
Level V preserves the remains of a street with several 
houses, VI a Roman camp and VII a Roman bath 
with siphoned water supply. (C. H. K.) 

Sotomon’s Tempe. —In Kedem, ii (1945), pp. 48- 
58, Pére de Vaux elucidates the description of the 
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Solomonic edifice given in I Kings 6, discussing the 
plan and its origin, the nature of the construction, 
the arrangement of the raised podium forming the 
debir, the nature of the separation between debir and 
hekal and the peculiar side chambers which he regards 
as later additions. (C. H. K.) 

CapERNAUM SyNnacoGuE. —In Kedem, ii (1945), pp. 
121-122, E. L. Sukenik associates certain molded ele- 
ments of the structure with the upper part of the 
facade and thus disposes of Kohl and Watzinger’s sug- 
gestion that they formed part of a monumental Torah- 
Shrine awkwardly placed just inside the main door- 
way. (C. H. K.) 

SynaGoGuE or APAMAEA. —Important comment on 
the Greek inscriptions of the mosaics is made by M. 
Schwabe in an article in Kedem, i (1942), pp. 85-93, 
which E. L. Sukenik introduces by a brief statement 
about the synagogue itself. The formulae of the texts 
are associated with the language of Jewish liturgical 
usage. (C. H. K.) 

Amwas.—In RB lv (1948), pp. 348-375, Fr. L.-H. 
Vincent defends his original “revolutionary” dating of 
the first Christian basilica at Amwas (Emmaus) in 
the first quarter of the third century against continu- 
ing tendencies to date it from the end of the fourth to 
the sixth century. Such late datings as advocated by 
Watzinger, Crowfoot, Lemerle and Lassus, the author 
feels, follow too slavishly the a priori canons of the 
older manuals, without considering carefully the in- 
trinsic architectural problems and the specific archaeo- 
logical data on which Vincent bases his chronology. 
The archaeological evidence, he points out, rests upon 
the complete excavation of the site by the Ecole 
Biblique, 1924-1930. He subjects the contentions of 
his opponents to extended and detailed scrutiny, too 
complex to itemize here, re-examines the grounds on 
which he first established the early dating for the orig- 
inal Christian basilica and baptistry, and remains un- 
convinced by the various arguments and evidences ad- 
vanced by the opposition. (J. W. F.) 


EGYPT 

Trantan or TExTILEs ANTINOE. —R. 
Pfister (Ars Islamica, xiii/xiv [1948], pp. 46-74) stud- 
ies three cushions and some silks from the excavations 
of Gayet, and concludes that they are Iranian work of 
the third century of our era. 

Papyro.ocy.—In connection with a general study 
of the property declarations of Roman times, Marcel 
Hombert and Claire Préaux give an improved text of 
P. Harris 70 in Chronique d’Egypte, 45-46 (April, 
1948), pp. 122-126. 

IRAN 

CyLinpDER oF GupEA or LaGasH. —A new transla- 
tion in French of the first of the two long cylinder in- 
scriptions of the patesi of Lagash has been published by 
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Frs. M. Lambert and R. Tournay in RB, lv (1948), 
pp. 403-437. Since their discovery seventy years ago 
these inscriptions, highly important documents for 
knowledge of Sumerian religion, have been fully trans- 
lated by very few scholars, the latest being by G. A. 
Barton in 1929. It is high time that such a thorough 
and searching study as the present one should be un- 
dertaken, making use of the most recent knowledge 
gained in the field of Sumerology. The translators 
promise to publish soon a similarly complete critical 
study of Cylinder B. 

Cylinder A, describing the construction of the tem- 
ple of Ningirsu, is representative of a literary genre 
well known in the ancient Orient, describing the formal 
“call” of a chosen individual by a deity and employ- 
ing striking symbolisms and similes, rising often to a 
fine quality of poetic expression. Dreams and natural 
signs, such as heavy rains as in the present case, pre- 
cede the call to the specific task, and a detailed plan 
for the sanctuary desired by the deity is divinely re- 
vealed. Parallels may be seen in the Old Testament, 
where the chosen builder of a new sanctuary is shown 
the celestial archetype according to which he is to 
model the building (cf. Exodus 25:9, et al.). The five- 
page introduction to the present translation, with 
thirteen pages of notes for the sixteen-page text, illus- 
trate the thoroughness with which the translators 
have executed their task. While not claiming finality, 
this study and translation which makes possible the 
closer identification of various divine and symbolic 
figures and clarifies the meaning of many hitherto un- 
known or problematical references in this type of 
Sumerian literature, should be most welcome and use- 
ful to students and teachers of Sumerology. (J. W. F.) 

Scuupture. — Kurt Erdmann in Antike und Abend- 
land, iii (1948), pp. 75-87, analyzes the Sasanian re- 
liefs and compares them with the historical reliefs of 
the Roman art. Whereas these appear in an archi- 
tectural context, the Sasanian are carved in living , 
rock. The Roman reliefs have been called “illustrated 
reality,” the Sasanian on the other hand represent an 
artistic synthesis of the factual events. Very little use 
is made of the third dimension. In contrast to the 
Roman pictoral documentation, the Sasanian empha- 
sis is religious. (H. I.) 


SICILY 


A Greek Fortress at Gea. —A discovery of great 
interest for the history of Greek architecture and for 
the history of Greeks in Sicily is reported by Dr. Pietro 
Griffo, Soprintendente alle Antichita, Agrigento in 
Sala d’Ercole, Rivista Mensile, II, Jan., Feb., 1949, 
pp. 19 f., with illustrations. In 1948, farmers came 
upon an ancient stone-wall in the Contrada Capo- 
soprano west of modern town of Gela. Excavations 
undertaken by Dr. Griffo revealed the southwest 
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corner of an imposing rectangular fortification built 
in an unusual mixed technique of ashlar masonry and 
mud-bricks. The southern wall of the structure was 
traced for a length of some 140 metres. A trial pit 
showed that at one point the lower part of the wall 
constructed of sandstone reached a height of 3.60 
metres, while the superstructure of mud-brick rose to 
a height of 5 metres. In the short stretch of the west- 
ern wall which has been been uncovered in this first 
campaign there appeared a postern gate with a “false” 
pointed arch, which Griffo compares to the arches of 
the Greek fortifications in Acarnania. It is not as yet 
clear whether the structure was a separate fort guard- 
ing the shore or was a part of the defensive system of 
the Greek city of Gela. Griffo suggests a date in the 
fifth or the fourth century B.c. 

While it is generally thought that sun-dried brick 
was extensively used in ancient Greece and ancient 
Italy, surviving examples of mud-brick walls are very 
rare in these countries. Cf. D. S. Robertson, Greek and 
Roman Architecture,? 1943, pp. 54, 62, 297 ff. on the 
temples of Artemis in Sparta, Hera in Olympia, Apollo 
in Cyrene, and D. M. Robinson in RE, s.v. “Haus,” 
pp. 253, 257, 270, on the house in the Agora, Athens 
and the houses of Olynthus and Priene, and M. E. 
Blake, Ancient Roman Construction in Italy, Washing- 
ton, 1947, pp. 277 ff., on the lack of evidence for Sicily 
and the few examples in Etruscan and Roman Italy. 
Indeed, if we except Tarsus and the Near Eastern sites, 
the walls found in Gela are the best preserved exam- 
ples of sun-dried brick walls known from the Classical 
period. 

The combination of sandstone masonry and sun- 
dried brick provides entirely new information for 
Greek experiments with structural techniques. Both 
media are handled with admirable precision. 

The discovery will provoke a discussion of the his- 
torical events which led to the construction of this im- 
posing fortress. It is tempting to assume that it was 
erected during the great period of Gela, between 466 
B.c. when her exiles returned from Syracuse and 405 
when the city was sacked by the Carthaginians. It was 
in this period that Geloans helped Syracuse defeat 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily (in 415 B.c.). 

Dr. Griffo expresses the hope that means may be 
found to continue the excavation, a hope which all 
archaeologists and historians interested in Classical 
Greece will share. (George M. A. Hanfmann) 

Porrery. —Tullia Romagnoli publishes in the RM, 
Iviii, 3/4 (1943), pp. 178-189, a late antique amphora 
from Gela, in the Collezione Romagnoli Aldisio in 
Rome. 


ITALY 


GENERAL AND Della 
Corte, following up a suggestion of Della Valle based 
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on the prominence of Venus in the De Rerum Natura 
and in Pompeii, discusses the numerous Lucretii in 
the Campanian city, and believes it possible to sup- 
pose that the poet may himself have lived in the 
House of the Cryptoporticus (I, vi, 2-4). The recon- 
struction of a triptych showing some seemingly 
mystical scenes, and a panel which may be inter- 
preted as the Education of Alexander by Aristotle, 
which as belonging to the Second Style are roughly 
contemporary with Lucretius, leads to a discussion of 
the poet’s intellectual background (RM, lvii, 1942, pp. 
$1-77). 

{Comment: Della Corte publishes pp. 75-77 a Greek 
graffito of unusual interest: wos \oyos xapis 
followed by an abecedarium. He understands this as a 
question and an answer: “How (7s) are reason, mem- 
ory, grace, acquired,” with the answer in the alphabet, 
i.e. study. The last is less likely in view of the common 
magical or apotropaic significance of the abecedaria, 
and the os may as well be the end of some such word 
as xo}ros, labor or diligence, so that we have four 
philosophical virtues, and not three only. C. B. W.] 

Armin von Gerkan defends himself in the RM, 
Iviii, 3/4 (1943), 213-243, against certain Italian schol- 
ars, who have attacked his estimate of the population 
of Rome under the Empire (ca. 700,000) as too small. 

Writing in the RM, lvii (1942), pp. 1-15, Ragna 
Enking discusses the evidence for the Etruscan god- 
dess Lasa, the protector of young women and the 
interpreter of fates, and finds that she developed at 
Praeneste into Fortuna Primigenia. 

Topocraruy or Rome.—G. Lugli devotes a long 
study in the BollComm, Ixix (1942), pp. 29-58, to 
the testimonia and the location of the Aedes Caesarum 
on the Palentine and the Templum Novum Divi Au- 
gusti in the north-west corner of the Forum, within 
the porticoes of the Graecostadium. 

Excavations IN Rome. —G. Iacopi reports in the 
BollComm, Ixviii (1941), pp. 97-107, on the results of 
excavations near the River Gate of S. Paolo; in addi- 
tion to walls in opus reticulatum were discovered 
frescoes, peacocks and an urn, and extraordinarily 
lively boating scenes with large fish and an even larger 
whale. 

Tue Srone Suip’s Prow on THE Isuanp at 
Rome. —This well-known travertine monument must 
be dated in the first half of the first century B.c., 
according to Friedrich Krauss (RM, lix, 1944, pp. 159- 
172). 

Toms or THE VoLtumMNu at Pervaia.—In an ex- 
tensive article in the RM, lvii (1942), pp. 122-235, A. 
von Gerkan and F. Messerschmidt review the history 
of the excavation of the tomb, and discuss with full 
illustration its site and architecture, dating the con- 
struction about 75 B.c. The history of the family is re- 
covered from the inscriptions, and the decoration and 
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grave-furniture examined. The “kottaboi” figures are 
published in a following article (pp. 236-249) by Ric- 
cardo Zandrino. 

ARCHITECTURE. — Writing in the RM, lix (1944), pp. 
89-128, Guido Kaschnitz-Weinberg studies the early 
building forms of the Italians, and in addition to three 
forms derived respectively from the prehistoric cave 
and from Mesopotamian and Greek buildings would 
identify two others from the Eurasian area. 

Armin von Gerkan discusses the supposed Etruscan 
capitals at Pompeii, and finds them no evidence for 
an early Etruscan settlement on the site. He takes 
otherwise a negative attitude toward Etruscan in- 
fluences in Pompeii (RM, lviii, 3/4, 1943, pp. 157- 
177). 

The Mithraeum found under the Church of Santa 
Prisca in Rome is published in the BollComm, Ixviii 
(1941), pp. 59-96, by A. Ferrua, S. I. It is a remark- 
ably well-preserved structure with frescoes, dipinti, 
a fragmentary dedicatory inscription (Deo Soli Invicto 
Mithre), a statue of Cautes made by plastering over a 
marble statue of Mercury, which stood in a kind of 
sentry-box on the bench to the right of the entrance, 
opposite to Cautopates, who, like the cult relief, is un- 
fortunately missing. There are a number of “Nama” 
acclamations with the Mithraic grades of Heliodromi, 
Persae, Leones, Milites, Nymphi, with their tutelae 
Sol, Mercurius, Jupiter, Mars, and Venus. The tutela 
Saturnus shows that the grade of Patres was also men- 
tioned. A date post quem is supplied by a graffito, 
which gives the day of a worshipper’s birth as 20 
November a.p. 202. The structure continued in use 
into the fourth century, if the author’s interpretation 
of an inscriptional reference to three emperors is cor- 
rect. 
The Mithraeum of the Palazzo dei Musei in Rome, 
discovered in 1931, was built in a complex of rooms of 
which considerable portions remain (C. Pitrangeli, 
BollComm, I\xviii, 1941, pp. 143-173), and may be 
satisfactorily reconstructed. Most of the dedicatory 
inscription is preserved, and the cult relief in prac- 
tically perfect condition. 

Scutrture.—A nude male statue brought by the 
Glyptothek in 1893 is discussed by Vagn Poulsen 
(Meddelelser fra Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, v [1948], pp. 
31-38). Arndt had in 1896 declared the torso genuine, 
the head a fake. As the torso was said to have come 
from Formiae, and as a head from that site had also 
been acquired by the Glyptothek in 1933, Arndt sug- 
gested the two Formiae sculptures belonged together. 
The attempt made in 1948 proved without a doubt 
that Arndt was right. The “new” statue, perhaps a 
Triptolemos, seems to have been made in the first cen- 
tury B.c. after a fifth century prototype. (G. L.) 

M. Borda (BollComm, Ixviii, 1941, Appen. pp. 3-16) 
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studies the head of Julius Caesar from Tusculum in the 
Castello Reale di Aglié. 

N. Degrassi (ibid., pp. 17-34) publishes a north- 
Italian sarcophagus from Belluno with interesting re- 
liefs of country life. 

The seated statue of Saint Hippolitus in the Lateran 
is built up of a later superstructure attached to an Im- 
perial base of the third century. The chair bears a 
Greek inscription listing the writings of the Saint 
(ibid., pp. 109-128; Giuseppe Bovini). 

Siegfried Fuchs identifies a head with pearl-be- 
decked cap in the Museo Civico at Forli as a represen- 
tation of Theodorich’s grandson Athalarich (RM, 
viii, $/4, 1948, pp. 245-257). 

Erruscan Bronze.—The Worcester Art Museum 
announces that it has received as a gift from Alexander 
H. Bullock of Worcester a small bronze figurine which 
is an unusually fine example of Etruscan art (pl. 
XXxIx). It represents a female divinity, possibly 
the Etruscan Venus, which was made as an offering 
for a sanctuary. Measuring six and one-half inches in 
height and cast solid, the statuette belongs to the 
archaic period of Etruscan culture and should be dated 
somewhere around 500 B.c. The figure stands erect 
with the left foot slightly advanced. She holds in her 
right hand an object, probably meant to represent a 
fruit or flower bud, between index finger and thumb. 
The left hand is lowered and grasps a fold of the long 
garment or chiton. The conical cap worn on the head 
is typical of other similar Etruscan figures as are also 
the pointed, laced shoes. 

Though little is known of the origins of the Etruscan 
people, who appear to have settled in central Italy in 
the ninth century B.c., by the time this statuette was 
cast they had developed an advanced culture. Artisti- 
cally their sculpture and painting are closely related to 
the art of Greece. The flowing contours of this graceful 
figure are characteristically Greek, but certain weak- 
nesses in anatomical details betray the Etruscan artist. 
Perhaps he was here trying to copy a Greek sculpture 
or vase-painting. 

Tue Imago Clipeata or Marsury Hav. — Reinhard 
Herbig considers the old problem of the identification 
of the subject of this imago, whether Menander or 
Vergil, and decides for the latter, influenced in large 
part by the arguments of R. Carpenter. (RM, lix, 
1944, pp. 77-87.) 

Tue Dresven “Green Vautt” Cameo. — Writing 
in the RM, lvii (1942), pp. 92-115, Bernhard Schweit- 
zer decides that the cameo was cut about A.p. 40, and 
represents Claudius in the style of Augustus. 

Roman CornaGe. — Michael Grant publishes in the 
University of Edinburgh Journal, Spring, 1949, pp. 
229-240, a Claudian coin bearing a figure of Victoria 
with the attributes of Pudicitia, Felicitas, and Salus, 
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and would connect its issue in a.p. 41/2 with the 
fiftieth anniversary of Augustus’ Temple of Salus. 

Inscriptions. —M. Guarducci has published in the 
BollComm, Ixviii (1941), Appen., pp. 35-56 the first 
fragment of the Edictum de Pretiis so far discovered in 
Italy. It lists prices for certain farm animals, for 
marbles of various kinds, for beasts for the circus, and 
for papyrus. 


SPAIN 


Varia.—In Memorias de los Museos Arqueologicos 
Provinciales (Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, 
Direccién General de Bellas Artes) vol. IV, Madrid, 
1944, 239 pp., Lxxvi pls., a compilation of abstracts of 
Museum activities, there appear the following notices 
of some interest: —pp. 48-52, a note on the meager 
contents of some new Roman burials in the Museum 
of Mérida; —pp. 64-65, pl. x1, 1-2, a note on a Greek 
bronze, the handle of a vessel, in the Museum of 
Barcelona; —pp. 83-85, pl. xvi, 1, a pedestal with 
dedicatory inscription to Septimius Severus, from 
Claritas Iulia, now in the Museum of Cérdoba;— 
passim, brief notes and illustrations of various dis- 
plays in provincial museums. (G. M.) 

In Memorias de los Museos Axqueolégicos Provin- 
ciales (Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, Direccién 
General de Bellas Artes) vol. V, Madrid, 1945, 247 
pp., Lxxviul pls., there appear the following notices: — 
pp. 43-50, pls. 1-v, a note on some interesting acquisi- 
tions by the Museum of Mérida, illustrating a tomb- 
stone inscribed to Clodia Urbana, an epigraph to the 
Alfii, a Corinthian capital, bronze surgical instru- 
ments, and an iron axe;—pp. 95-106, pls. xvi—xx111, 
illustrate some hardly exciting marbles, bronzes, and 
pottery of the Classical Collection in the Museum of 
Gerona; —pp. 171-172, pl. xx, illustrate a handsome 
bronze figurine (height 23 cm.) of a warrior with spear, 
in the Museum of Arta. (G. M.) 

In Memorias de los Museos Arqueologicos Provinciales 
(Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, Direccién General 
de Bellas Artes) vol. VI, Madrid, 1946, 232 pp., xcv 
pls., there appear the following notices:—pp. 4-10, 
pls. 1-111, a note on some new acquisitions by the Mu- 
seum of Mérida, illustrating Roman bronzes, lamps, 
glass, two arae and a stele; —pp. 21-22, pl. rv, an ivory 
figurine of a gladiator with the inscription PARDVS 
on the shield, in the Museum of Barcelona; —pp. 46- 
50, pls. vi-viu, illustrate six handsome marble 
Bacchic heads of local manufacture, 2nd century A.D., 
in the Museum of Cérdoba;—pp. 54-57, pls. x—xm, 
illustrate 86 bronze surgical instruments in the Mu- 
seum of Gerona; —pp. 90-93, pls. xxx1I—xxxv1, illus- 
trate new acquisitions by the Museum of Palencia: of 
special interest are a bronze statuette of a gladiator 
(height 11 cm.) from Saldana, pl. xxxim, 1; a V-shaped 
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gold ornament with filigree decoration, ending in a 
stylized horse-head, pl. xxx1, 2; pls. 
reproduce some of the 2636 coins in the Museum, 
mostly Roman and Iberic; the inscriptions on the latter 
are quite interesting; —pp. 119-128, pls. Lx1v—-Lxvu, 
illustrate some engraved ivory plaques of the Pelaez 
Collection in the Museum of Sevilla;—pp. 158-164, 
tables 1-11, and pl. txx11, illustrate 300 potters’ seals 
from fragments of terra sigillata discovered at Lucen- 
tum, now in the Museum of Alicante. (G. M.) 

Ex Castro pE ViLANova DE San Pepro. —In the 
hamlet of Vilanova de San Pedro on the road from 
Lisbon to Santarem, Portugal, the silence of many 
centuries has been broken by the excavation of the 
“CASTILLO.” Eugenio Jalhay in EL CASTRO DE VIL- 
ANOVA DE SAN PEDRO, Madrid (1945), dates the neo- 
lithic town from 2000 to 1800 B.c. Excavation was be- 
gun on the site in 1936 and up until 1944 it yielded 
finds of great interest. That there was a dense popula- 
tion living in the walled town over a long period of 
years is evidenced by the abundant objects uncovered. 
Copper was used extensively in hatchets, knives, chis- 
els and saws. Objects of adornment were discovered as 
well as clay figures in the form of humans which are 
believed to have a religious significance. When the site 
was abandoned or why is still uncertain, but due to 
the absence of iron, it is believed it ceased to exist be- 
fore the Iron Age. (From Actas y Memorias de la 
Sociedad Espanola de Antropologia, Etnografia y Pre- 
historia, xx, Madrid, 1935.) (M. B.) 

A Crranta Sanrins (Pacos pE FEerRerRa). — 
That there are archaeological sites in Portugal 
shrouded in mystery is proven by such centers as 
CITANIA DE SANFINS, which lies in the north close by 
the River Vizella. In 1944 Eugenio Jalhay presented 
A CINTANIA DE SANFINS in Brotéria, xl, Lisbon (1944); 
this was followed in 1948 by further information 
on this site which has since become a national monu- 
ment. 

From the drawings and illustrations it is possible 
to formulate a picture of the circular and rectangular 
dwellings (thirty in all) which were arranged within 
the wall. In 300 B.c. the town was occupied and 
though interesting finds have come to light, including 
fine granite carved stones, fragments of decorated pot- 
tery and implements of iron—just who the inhabi- 
tants were has not as yet been clearly defined. (From 
Brotéria, xlvi, 6 June 1948. Lisbon, 1948.) (M. B.) 

O Monvumento Pre-Histortco Do Do 
ZamBUJAL (Torres VeprRAs). —One of the most inter- 
esting pre-historic sites in Portugal is the recently 
(1944) discovered CASAL DO ZAMBUJAL, now a national 
monument. In an article taken from Brotéria, xlii 
(1946), the writer Eugenio Jalhay places the date 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age (2000-1500 
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B.c.). This conclusion is reached after investigation of 
the area, the remains of the circular tower and the 
implements found, which include polished axes, lances 
of copper, fragments of pottery, incised and dotted. 
(From Brotéria, xlii, 4 April, 1946, Lisbon, 1946.) 
(M. B.) 


FRANCE 


Tue Lion-Hunt Reims. —This 
magnificent third-century Roman sarcophagus, with 
its baroque sculpture, became the tomb of Flavius 
Jovinus, consul of a.p. 367, Christian and conqueror 
of the Alemanni. It is studied and illustrated by Ger- 
hart Rodenwaldt in RM, lix (1944), pp. 191-203. 


BELGIUM 


Tue Franxisu Invasions.—Writing in the AC, 
xvii (1948), pp. 183-156, J. Dhondt, S. J. de Laet, and 
P. Hombert determine that the Salian Francs never 
established themselves in Belgium, and the few traces 
of their settlements before the end of the fifth century 
show that they were slow to accept the Haut Escaut 
as their permanent residence. 


USSR 


EXPLORATION OF KHwarazM. —The summary of the 
Russian campaigns of 1939-1940 in Ars Islamica, xii/ 
xiv (1948), pp. 139-148, is distinguished for its excel- 
lent illustrations and for a chronological chart of cul- 
tures (Henry Field and Eugene Prostov). 


INDIA 


ProGress oF ARCHAEOLOGY. —From time immemo- 
rial India has been the melting pot of human races. 
The impact of many civilizations on the primitive 
dwellers of this vast region, the population movements 
and the resulting miscegenation have produced a 
unique racial pattern which offers unlimited scope of 
research to the student of physical and socia! anthro- 
pology. Some basic data regarding the physical char- 
acteristics of the racial types inhabiting India are 
available, but the social organization, religion and cus- 
toms of large groups are scantily recorded and imper- 
fectly understood. Criminology, tribal art and lin- 
guistics are some of the most fascinating fields of re- 
search that have so far been rather scrappy and incon- 
clusive. In the absence of accurate knowledge regard- 
ing social anthropology it is impossible to formulate 
effective and adequate schemes of social reform. The 
Government of India have therefore reconstituted the 
old Anthropological Survey of India into the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and have entrusted it with the 
execution of a five-year plan covering the collection 
and scientific analysis of data relating to the various 
aspects of biological and social anthropology in India, 
A number of general directives have been provided. 
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In regard to physical features, for instance, it has 
been proposed to undertake a thorough investigation 
into the skeletal variations and structure of crania of 
primitive Indians and to study them in relation to 
miscegenation and environmental changes. Again, 
with a view to evolving a sound policy for the control 
of congenital defectives and hereditary criminals it has 
been urged that all relevant data regarding marriage 
customs, variations in the sex-ratio and differential 
fertility, climatic conditions and the effect of dietetic 
patterns, to mention only a few, be studied in the light 
of modern concepts of the science of genetics. 

The study of controlled groups of children over a 
number of years is likely to yield reliable data in re- 
gard to inherited traits, race crossing in the contact 
zones among ethnic groups, the harmonic and dishar- 
monic nature of the crosses, hybrid vigour and hybrid 
sterility, ete. 

In the cultural field, the scope of investigation is 
even more far-reaching. The knowledge of the institu- 
tions of tribal folk and the various progressive groups 
in the country is considered indispensable for creating 
public opinion against the disruptive forces of racial 
prejudice and communal animosities born of igno- 
rance and lack of appreciation of the habits of life and 
modes of thought of each other. The Department of 
Anthropology has therefore given high priority to the 
study of tribal institutions at the very outset which 
will enable Government to adopt proper measures for 
the adjustment of tribal folk to environmental changes 
and also for ensuring fair play and justice in admin- 
istering them. These studies include primitive eco- 
nomics, tribal art, primitive linguistics, folk lore, 
primitive psychology and tribal crime and law. 

Considerable progress in this highly important work 
has already been recorded. Detailed study of the skele- 
tal materials from Harappa, the Indus Valley city, has 
been undertaken despite the damage caused to them 
by war-time movements. Two short reports on the 
animal remains from Orikamedu and Harappa skele- 
tons excavated in 1948 have been drawn up. Another 
comprehensive report on the cultural and racial affin- 
ities of the primitive tribes of India in relation to sim- 
ilar experience in other parts of the world has been 
completed. A party under Dr. Verrier Elwin studied 
the religion and customs of Lanjhia Saoras in the 
Orissa Hills. Dr. B. S. Guha, Director of the Anthro- 
pological Survey of India, led a large expedition to the 
Jaunsar Bawar area and a crop of most valuable data 
regarding the physical characteristics and social man- 
ners of the inhabitants has been collected. Mental tests 
for school children have been started in Banaras. In 

1948 Dr. Guha took a party of investigators to the 
Andaman Islands in order to make an up-to-date 
physical, social and economic survey of the aboriginals. 
The Anthropological Department publishes twice 
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a year bulletins consisting of papers by members of the 
Department and Memoirs. Further, it plans popular 
handbooks in the national languages on anthropologi- 
cal subjects. (From the Government of India Informa- 
tion Series.) 


CHINA 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION IN KaNsu AND 
Koxonor.—The following summary report coraes 
from W. C. Pei: 

1947 
a) Personnel: 
Pei, W. C., Peiping; Mi, T. H., Lanchow. 
b) Principal Objectives: To search for — 

Fossil man and his culture, linking Sinan- 
thropus (Peking Man) of early Quater- 
nary time to the Chinese of present day; 
and 

The origin of Chinese Culture. 

c) Regions Covered: 

1) Upper Wei Valley, 

2) Hsihanhsui valley, in South Kansu; 

3) Tao valley, and 

4) Tahsiaho valley in West Kansu. 

d) Days spent in Field: 
July 7th, 1947—October 14th, 1947. 
e) Significant results: 

1) Discovery of “plaster hut” —Sometime 
about 1500 s.c. primitive Chinese 
dwelled in a cabin, hollowed in the yel- 
low earth (loess), with a foundation 
about 3 m. square and an unknown 
height. Its floor was first paved by a 
thick layer of mud and then a thin layer 
of plaster (92% of CaCO;). The wall of 
the cabin was similarly constructed but 
the plaster layer thinned off towards its 
top. The upper part of this plaster hut is 
still unknown. 

This kind of plaster hut is found in 
most partsof the Huangho (Yellow River) 
valley, from Kansu, Chensi to Shansi 
and Honan. 

During the late neolithic time or about 
2000-1700 B.c. a race which we can 
name as Proto-Chinese inhabited in 
both south and west Kansu, and loved 


spread over a great part of the Huangho 
valley (Yellow River), as the provinces, 
Kansu, Shensi, Shansi and Honan. 
Somewhat later or about 1700-1300 B.c. 
“Proto-Chinese Culture” developed in 
the focal center of China, (Shensi, 
Honan and Shansi) after the painted 
pottery culture had mixed with some 
other cultures coming from different 
directions. Proto-Chinese culture be- 
came dominant in the focal center of 
China, instead of the painted pottery 
one and diffused in different directions. 
The Proto-Chinese culture advanced to 
the western part of China, Kansu, by 
the route of Wei River. And its influence 
extended as far as the Tao valley, W. 
Kansu. In upper valley and the Tao 
valley the painted pottery became de- 
generate but still resisted as the Ma- 
chang Stage of the painted pottery 
culture. 

Still later or about 1400-1000 B.c. the 
Proto-Chinese Culture evolved to the 
culture of Dynastic China, and the Early 
Chinese Culture migrated also westward 
by the Wei valley but its influence was 
rather weak. The painted pottery culture 
still persisted in W. Kansu only little 
metamorphosed by the Early Chinese. 
That is the Hsin-tien Stage of painted 
pottery culture which is known only in 
Tao valley. 

As soon as Early Chinese Culture 
evolved into the pure Chinese Culture 
(or Han Culture) the strong Han people 
conquered all the parts of China and all 
the culture hitherto existing disap- 
peared in China. 

Another culture existed in late Neolithic 
time in far west of China; that is the 
Chichia Culture. Its developing center 
was in the Tahsiaho valley, on the Kansu 
and Kokonor border. Perhaps its be- 
ginning was not later than Yangshao 
Stage but survived as late as the 
bronze age (as Hsintien). 


to use painted pottery. This people was (II) Year 1948 

equipped largely with polished stone arti- a) Personnel: 

facts, for no bronze had been invented. Pei, W. C., Peiping, Wang, Y. L., Lanchow, 
This is the Yangshao Culture of Dr. J. G. Mi, T. H., Lanchow; Chia, L. P., Peiping; 
Andersson who named it after a village Liu, T. S., Nanking; Liu, H. T., Peiping. 
in Honan. At present we call it “the b) Principal objectives: 

Yangshao Stage of the painted pottery same as 1947 

culture.”” We know so far that at Yang- c) Regions covered: 

shao stage the painted pottery culture 1) Kansu Corridor and 
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2) Kuanghsui valley from Lacchow to Lake 
Kokonor. 
d) Days spent in field: 
June 30th to October 11th, 1948. 
e) Significant results: 

1) The painted pottery culture at the stage 
of Yangshao or 2200-1700 B.c. also ex- 
tended west as far as the region of 
Hsining and north-west to the Yungteng 
district. 

The developing center of Machang Stage 
seems to be in the Huanghsui valley (or 
Hsiningho River). And the evolution (or 
rather degeneration) of the painted pot- 
tery culture from Yangshao to Machang 
Stage seems to take place in the lower 
Huanghsui valley. 

3) The painted pottery culture was driven 
to the Shaching Culture on the Mon- 
golian border where it became the 
Shaching Culture, mixed with the Scy- 
thian and the Proto-Chinese culture. 
The Shaching culture spread over the 
Kansu Corridor as west as to the Suchow 
(Chiuchuan) area. 

The Chichia culture diffused also into 
the Kansu Corridor to the Wuwei 
area (Liangchow) on the north and to 
Lanchow and Tienhsui regions on the 
east. 

5) The “silk road” of prehistoric times was 
probably in the Kokonor region namely 
from Haunghsui valley to Tsaidam 
Basin (connecting Central Asia and 
China). Only after Han time the silk 
road was moved to the Kansu Corridor. 

BronzEs IN THE HELLstROM CoLLEectiIon. —Bern- 
hard Karlgren (BMFEA, xx, 1948, pp. 1-38, 13 figs., 
58 pls.) has made an admirable catalogue of the early 
Chinese bronzes of the Hellstrém Collection, which is 
now in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities at 
Stockholm. Dr. Karlgren has reserved for later con- 
sideration the jades and ceramics of this collection 
along with such specialized bronze groups as mirrors, 
weapons and Ordos pieces. 

Although many Hellstrém pieces were published in 
the Exhibition of Early Chinese bronzes (BMFEA, vi, 
1934, pp. 81-136, 53 pls.), this later catalogue is most 
welcome. It has been possible in many cases to im- 
prove the quality of reproduction as seen by the illus- 
tration of the same pieces on plate 32 of the Exhibition 
catalogue and on plate 31 of the Hellstrém Collection. 
Several views are given of important objects such as 
the Huai period bronze tiger on plate 35 (Hellstrim), 
and the textual figures provide supplementary details 
on a series of Huai period pieces. Additional informa- 
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tion has been added in view of the bronzes, parallel- 
ing those of the Hellstrém group, which have appeared 
in the last fifteen years. 

Dr. Karlgren has added an extremely important ap- 
pendix entitled “Remarks on the Dating of Early 
Chinese Bronzes.” This is a summary of a lecture 
given in the United States in 1948, and is a reassertion 
of the difficulties in attributing specific dates (i.e., 
Yin dynasty, Early Chou dynasty) to many bronze 
vessels now known. Some can be dated by actual ex- 
cavation at Anyang, or by inscriptions of Yin or early 
Chou date. Yet, as Karlgren points out, many vessels 
appear without provenance or informing inscription. 
These cannot be dated specifically by typology, since 
“the peculiar conditions in ancient China make this 
method inapplicable and misleading.” Karlgren then 
gives twelve sets of similar pieces each with an estab- 
lished Yin or Early Chou date. Although he finds a few 
design criteria of Chou innovation, such as “tail-rais- 
ing birds,” Dr. Karlgren insists that in other cases the 
bronzes should be labelled “Yin or Early Chou.” This 
brief appendix should serve as an excellent corrective 
note for those who undertake to date early Chinese 
bronzes in our museums or western publications. (Ben- 
jamin Rowland) 

Buppuist BronzEs OF THE Srx Dynasties Pertop. 
—Hugo Munsterberg (Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, pp. 21- 
33) continues the study of Buddhist bronze sculpture 
in China begun in a previous article. It has been indi- 
cated that the great style had ended before the first 
half of the sixth century. Dr. Munsterberg then pro- 
ceeds to analyze a series of dated bronzes throughout 
the sixth century on the basis of the few dated bronze 
sculptures of this period. A degeneration in quality is 
noted. 

Munsterberg concurs with Siren in agreeing that 
strong Indian influences must have reached China 
shortly after the middle of the century on the basis of 
an image dated a.p. 565 which betrays Gupta forms; 
that it is not until the Sui dynasty that a resurgence in 
quality is noted. This is exemplified in the Amida Trin- 
ity dated a.p. 593 in the Boston Museum. In opposi- 
tion to the conventional statement that the Sui dy- 
nasty is a period of transition between the sixth cen- 
tury and the seventh century, Munsterberg considers 
the Sui dynasty to be a culmination in its own right of 
a mature style based on a transitional style of the sec- 
ond half of the 6th century. He notes that not only is 
the style completely assimilated, but that the iconog- 
raphy of the Amida Buddha “although very popular in 
T’ang times, was not found in the Six Dynasties.” 
(J. L. D.) 

InpiAN Imaces CHINESE Scuuprure. —Benja- 
min Rowland utilizes (Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, pp. 5- 
20) a Tun Huang banner painting which depicts vari- 
ous Indian statues as a point of departure in studying 
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Indian influences on T’ang sculpture. He indicates a 
seventh century date for the work by means of parallel 
material which records show was brought to China by 
Hsuan-Tsang and Wang Hsuan-ts’e. He notes “a 
definite merit came to be attached to copies —even 
remote ones —of images at the sites that were associ- 
ated intimately with the great events in Buddha’s ca- 
reer.” On the basis of this evidence, a Chinese bronze 
Buddha, in the Winthrop Collection, Fogg Museum 
of Art, is then dated in the seventh century because of 
its pronounced Gandharan qualities, which Rowland 
believes indicate the piece to be a “remarkably accu- 
rate facsimile of a stone Graeco-Buddhist original.” 
Corroborative evidence for the date is supplied by a 
comparison of the halo with one from a bronze dated 
622. Rowland shows how the statues represented on 
the banner derive from various parts of India and con- 
cludes that, “the prototypes of (T’ang sculpture) did 
not come from any one center of Indian art. . . . The 
Chinese sculptors . . . did select those general plastic 
qualities from all the Indian schools which best suited 
the development of their own native plastic tradition, 
combining these plastic qualities with those attributes 
which the sutras required for the making of an effective 
icon.” (J. L. D.) 

T’anc Art. —Benjamin Rowland 
analyzes (Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, pp. 265-282) eight 
marble reliefs preserved in Shosoin at Nara. The deco- 
ration on these slabs consists of beasts of the four di- 
rections and the animals of the Zodiac. Professor Row- 
land indicates that they were most likely a part of the 
dedication of a.p. 756 and believes that they were used 
in some form of a clepsydra. He shows how the iconog- 
raphy relates to a sun dial from Nepal. Stylistically the 
material is somewhat reminiscent of Scythian art al- 
though the animals are not shown in combat. Stylistic 
relations are shown with carvings of mid-T’ang date. 
Rowland’s conclusion is that the style was derived 
from western models and “might be described as a kind 
of T’ang chinoiserie since they show the Chinese fond- 
ness for adopting foreign motifs and techniques for 
decorative purposes in much the same way as the wil- 
low pattern was adopted into European design. . . . 
(J. L. D.) 

Earty Jesuir Art iN THE Far East.—John C. 
McCall has made (Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, pp. 121-137, 
216-233, 283-301) a comprehensive study of the ap- 
pearance of western art in Japan under the aegis of 
Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. In addition to the three parts already pub- 
lished a concluding article is promised. The work is 
thoroughly documented through records both in the 
East and West. Giovanni Nicolo is shown to have re- 
ceived an appointment to Japan in 1581. Not only did 
he paint religious paintings in the western style but he 
also inaugurated a painting academy in which many 


Japanese, who are identified, studied western art. 

P. Carlo Spinola, another missionary, reached Japan 
in 1602 and established an academy of sciences where 
painting may have been studied. In addition to the ac- 
tual painting taught in these academies, some of the 
Japanese were doubtless influenced by the actual Eu- 
ropean paintings brought to Japan. 

Mr. McCall illustrates many paintings by Japanese 
artists in the western manner, some of which are al- 
most purely occidental while others included Oriental 
landscape elements combined with absolute iconogra- 
phy. Many of the paintings are of so-called Namban 
screen type. Various Japanese artists are identified. 
(J. L. D.) 

A REINTERPRETATION OF THE NoIN-ULA Emsrot- 
DERED SHOE-SOLE. —Prudence K. Myer re-examines 
(Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, pp. 108-120) the well known 
embroidery on the shoe sole from the Noin-ula in terms 
of Han decoration. Through a series of interesting com- 
parisons with mountain motifs in the Han art, Miss 
Myer shows how realistic mountains appearing on Hill- 
jars are treated decoratively in bronze inlays and even- 
tually lose all representational meaning and are 
treated as pure decoration, becoming almost com- 
pletely abstract on the Noin-ula embroidery. (J. L. D.) 


KOREA 


Two Otp Tomas. —Chewon Kim, director of 
the Korean National Museum (Artibus Asiae, x, 1947, 
pp. 169-192) brings to Western attention new excava- 
tions made by Koreans at Kyongyu in South Korea 
during 1946. The excavation was made near the site of 
the famous “Gold Crown Tomb.” Excellent drawings 
of the tombs as excavated are contained in the article, 
photographs and drawings of the material as well as a 
color plate of an interesting lacquer mask which has 
glass eyes with gold rims. A complete list of the mate- 
rial which includes personal ornaments, vessels, horse 
furnishings and weapons is given. Most important for 
dating is a bronze vessel bearing the date a.p. 415. The 
description also mentions the name of the 19th king of 
Koguryo which shows that there was intercourse be- 
tween what at that time was the large kingdom of 
Koguryo in the north and the small state of Silla in the 
south. (J. L. D.) 


JAPAN 


GENERAL AND MiscE.LLANeovs. — The editor has re- 
ceived from Japan a nearly complete file of Kikogaku 
Zasshi, “The Journal of the Archaeological Society of 
Nippon,” for the years 1940-1944. For the issues re- 
ceived through November, 1942, the articles thought 
to be of chief interest to readers of AJA are abstracted 
below. 

KZ, xxx, 2 (Feb., 1940), pp. 121-189: Yajima, S., 
and Murasu, S., “Stone Age Dwelling Sites at Agi- 
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yama, Toky6.” Three areas were excavated in 1938- 
1939 on the nearly level top of a hill jutting out into 
the valley of the Shakujii River in Itabashi-ku. Two 
revealed well-built stone hearths at the level of virgin 
loam, about half a meter down. In one case the hearth 
was surrounded by the remains of a stone floor; the 
stones, the finds in the area, and a pillar socket on the 
presumed circumference, indicated a circular edifice 
about four meters in diameter. The other hearth was 
at the center of a five meter circle; here the only floor 
surface was a layer of calcined earth. The third area, 
less successfully uncovered, seems to have contained 
another circular habitation, but no hearth was found. 
The authors emphasize that these must have been 
permanent structures, erected on the ground level; 
and suggest that the paved circle, which is near the 
center of the plateau, may have been intended for 
some special purpose. Stone utensils and clay vessels 
found belonged to the Kasori “E” and Horinouchi 
styles, so that occupancy of the area may have oc- 
curred in a transitional period. One large pot was 
found buried to the neck, its bottom propped by peb- 
bles; having presumably been used for storage. 

KZ, xxx, 7 (July, 1940), pp. 487-499: Ikeuchi, H., 
“Historical Sites in Wu-shun, Manchukuo.” A sum- 
mary of important remains at the great mining town 
near Mukden. Han type tiles, potsherds, coins, arrow- 
heads of bronze or iron, etc., found on three hillocks 
in the modern East Park reveal a settlement that the 
author identifies as a Chinese district capital, occupied 
from 106 a.p. until the third century. A large walled 
enclosure on the foothills back of the town, closely 
resembling fortifications of the “Kokuli type” in Ko- 
rea, is ascribed to the Kokuli period, when the region 
was bitterly contested with Sui and T’ang armies. 
From the Liao remains a dharani pillar of 1088, and 
probably from the Chin a partially ruined octagonal 
brick pagoda of the familiar Northern type. Earth- 
works around the Ming city may be traced. 

KZ, xxxi, 5 (May, 1941), pp. 249-275: Umehara, S., 
“Some New Discoveries about Détaku.”’ A first report 
on new material collected, after publication of the au- 
thor’s corpus of détaku, and a supplement in KZ, xxii, 
4. 19 détaku are described; some being newly exca- 
vated, others known examples on which new evidence 
is now available. One was found with pottery of Yayoi 
type, and in the vicinity from which a flat bronze 
sword was also unearthed. In another dig, where the 
Yayoi material and some stone artifacts were found 
about two meters down, a stratum half way to the sur- 
face revealed vessels of the later Hori funerary type. 
The most elaborately decorated détaku, now in the 
Hosokawa collection, includes in its ornament insect, 
plant, deer, and human silhouettes. The author 
stresses finds of small détaku with rings inside, and of a 
long bronze pendant that seems to have been the clap- 


per of one of these; as proof that at least some versions 
of the form were used as musical instruments, in imi- 
tation of Chinese practice. 

KZ, xxxi, 9 (September, 1941), pp. 535-543; Ari- 
mitsu, K., ““Box-type Stone Coffins, Buried with Pol- 
ished Stone Daggers and Arrow-heads, Found at 
Soga-men, Hézan-gun, Kokai-d6, Korea.” Three cof- 
fins found by farmers, about half a meter underground 
in a hillock, spaced about 20 meters apart and oriented 
roughly NS. The author saw in 1935 only what re- 
mained after the local inhabitants had removed con- 
tents, used the skeletons for medicinal purposes, etc. 
The coffin type was made of six large pieces of clay 
slate, and was between 1.185 and 1.35 meters long 
inside. It was reported that the skeleton had lain with 
head to the South; also that in one example two pol- 
ished stone arrowheads and one dagger had been 
found along the middle of the east edge, their points 
directed North. The author describes the stone weap- 
ons he saw, emphasizing their efficiency in contrast 
to the conventionalized weakness of later fabrics at the 
end of the South Korean stone age. The coffin type 
was unusual in having a raised floor, about ten centi- 
meters above the bottom of the sides. 

Ibid., pp. 557-569: Sekino, T., “The Site of the 
Ling-kuang Hall of Lu in the Former Han.” The au- 
thor quotes the evidence in Han literature on the his- 
tory and form of this famous building, presumed to 
date from the later second century B.c. His search for 
its site in 1939 indicated that it had stood not inside 
the city of Ch’ti-fu in Shantung (the site of the home 
shrine of Confucianism), as Ch’ing gazetteers claim, but 
some distance outside the walls to the NE, roughly at 
the center of the walled area traceable as the old city 
of the Lu state. Remains include the signs of an earth 
platform of great size, stone pillar bases, and roof-tiles 
and wall-bricks of typical Han design. One tile-head 
motif used is the Four Beast-symbols. 

Ibid., pp. 570-574, and continuation in xxxi, 12 (De- 
cember, 1941), pp. 745-751: Kambayashi, A., “Yayoi 
Type Finds made in the Vicinity of Mizuho-ché, Na- 
goya.” A description of the objects collected by a resi- 
dent and sold to the Téky6 Museum; the site has had) 
no controlled excavation. A fairly wide variety of 
vessel and lid forms; necks from wide to narrow, feet 
from moulded rings (or high stands) to rounded or 
nearly pointed forms; simple comb patterns in the us- 
ual designs. The finds included stone arrowheads, both 
polished and chipped (plus some of bronze), and pol- 
ished stone celts. The author distinguishes three stylis- 
tic groups, closely related in one general style that is 
here named “Mizuhdé,” from the site, and is assigned 
to the post-Niida period. 

KZ, xxxi, 10 (October, 1941), pp. 579-590: Harada, 
Y., “The Shape of the K’uei Monster According to the 
Shuo-wén.” The author here discards the usual shape 
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given to the k’uei in treatises on ancient Chinese 
bronzes, i.e. a profile hybrid of dragon and bird. Ana- 
lyzing the pictograph given in the Shuo-wén diction- 
ary, and drawing on the descriptions given in texts of 
late Chou or Han, he describes the creature as seen in 
frontal view, with big horns, emphasized arms, and a 
single leg. He finds this type in several well-known 
Shang remains: white pottery and a stone vessel from 
An-yang, the Sumitomo drum, etc. 

Ibid., pp. 605-619: Shiobara, D., “Hachinin-zuka 
(the eight-man-mound) at Ina-machi, Shinano Prov- 
ince.” An oval mound on NS axis, 15 by 13 meters by 
14 high. The tomb chamber, reached by a horizontal 
shaft along the central NS axis, is 6 by 1.2 meters by 
1.2 high, with two slightly lower recesses on the west 
side. Walls and roof were of stone, and a floor of natu- 
ral flat stones was carefully laid on a foundation of peb- 
bles, over the front half of the chamber. Burial objects, 
most of which were on this pavement, included iron 
weapons, and jade tubes and pellets. Two stone tools 
and potsherds were collected from the field round- 
about the mound. The author assigns the mound to a 
period before the last degeneration of the traditional 
burial method in the Nara age. 

Ibid., pp. 620-626: Hayashi, K., “Finds in the Old 
Tumulus of Yétokuji, Sembiki-mura, Yamagata-gun, 
Gifu-ken.”’ Two or three old round tumuli are discerni- 
ble on the hill back of the temple, about 30 feet in 
diameter and six feet high, using the natural rise of the 
ground. A horizontal shaft runs north to a chamber 
six by two feet. Ceiling stones had been taken away for 
building materials. Along the east wall was an area 
paved with smal] stones on a layer of ashes, upon 
which were placed small jades and a simple nipple mir- 
ror. Other finds were iron weapons, and funerary ves- 
sels of Hori type. 

KZ., xxxii, 9 (September, 1942), pp. 435-448: Ueda, 
S., “Special Characteristics of the Construction of the 
Main Part of the Omaruyama Tumulus.” The well- 
known series of old tumuli in the rolling country of 
Higashi-yatsushiro-gun, Yamanashi-ken, includes sev- 
eral clusters made up of two mound types, the normal 
round form and a form squared across the front and 
rounded behind. The Omaruyama tumulus is of this 
latter type, being located on a spur of the so-called 
Gongen-yama south of Kéfu city. The author sum- 
marizes the report of the excavation made in 1929, 
without expert advice. Most remarkable was a two- 
tiered stone vault found about three feet down, not at 
the center of the mound. The lower space was 7.2 by 
2.4 feet by about 1.75 high. Here were found one 


supine skeleton, the fragments of another, and a stone 
pillow with outlines marked for two heads and painted 
red; presumably the two were husband and wife. The 
upper space, built separately at about the same size, 
held a large quantity of iron weapons and tools, ar- 
ranged around a kind of sickle at the center. On the 
east side of the pillow three bronze mirrors of Han type 
were found leaning against the wall, one being a fairly 
elaborate example of the late Han design with Taoist 
figures and beasts. The tumulus was unusually large, 
135 feet along the NS axis and about 40 to the apex of 
the domical rear. The author discusses other finds of 
similar character, and points out the strategic location 
of the site in marking a cultural advance along the 
Tdkaid6 to the northeast. He assigns it to a date early 
in the final phase of tumulus burial. 

KZ, xxxii, 10 (October, 1942), pp. 522-533: Abe, M., 
“Finds in the Dunes of Kuromori, Yamagata-ken.” 
The author supposes that this coastal area on the Ja- 
pan Sea was once a beach with an estuary; finds sug- 
gest an ancient waterline around which the inhabitants 
made their dwellings, living on fish and clams. He as- 
sumes that with the arrival of the Japanese around 700 
A.D., a dense beach woods was cut to facilitate salt- 
gathering. Thereafter the sand began to blow inland 
without impediment, gradually encroaching on human 
activity; until late in the Edo period, when reforesta- 
tion was undertaken, it began to pile up in dunes 
against this new barrier. Recent cutting of a channel 
through the dunes has revealed soil at the water level, 
with remains of trees, stone fabrics, potsherds, hearths. 
In other find areas, these are mingled with the much 
more highly developed Héri ware, suggesting a con- 
tact with the Japanese preceding actual conquest. 

Ibid., pp. 534-541: Hamada, H., “Finds from the 
Tumulus at Miwa-mura, Suruga Province.” The 
mound, located below the summit of a steep hill look- 
ing down on the Abe River, was accidentally opened 
in 1934 by farmers. The chamber, reached by a narrow 
shaft, from the east, contained a stone-walled box- 
type coffin, seven feet long, 2.5 wide and two deep, 
with its floor laid on wood ashes that in turn rested on 
stones. According to report, all the objects found were 
in the space outside of the coffin. They included iron 
swords, arrowheads and buckles, blackened bronze 
horse trappings, a bronze lamp fixture, etc. The author 
believes that the blackening was the result of a sump- 
tuary law, and so assigns the find to a period after the 
adoption of the Taihd Constitution, i.e. the late 7th or 
8th centuries. (Alexander C. Soper) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dorotrny Hannan Cox, Editor 


Corpus or ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN SEALS IN NorTH 
American Cotuections. Vol. I. THe 
OF THE PrerPons' MorGan Liprary, catalogued and 
edited by Edith Porada, in collaboration with Briggs 
Buchanan. 2 vols., pp. xxvii +187, pls. clxxvi, map, 
and chronological chart. The Bollingen Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 1948. 


‘The project of publishing the American collections 
of Near Eastern seals is a large and altogether praise- 
worthy undertaking. In recent years we have ad- 
vanced far in our knowledge of the ancient Near East- 
ern glyptic art; the basic lines of classification and 
interpretation laid down by Frankfort and Moortgat 
are probably permanent, and it would now seem that 
progress can be made only by the further definition 
and refinement of the major categories, an enterprise 
whose accuracy is dependent on utilization of the larg- 
est possible number of seals. The fact that American 
scholars are now taking up the task of securing the 
publication and cataloguing of the collections in mu- 
seums and in the possession of private individuals is 
a most hopeful sign, and the first volume to appear 
under the auspices of the Committee of Ancient Near 
Eastern Seals, headed by Professor A. Goetze of Yale 
University, is an achievement which in the reviewer's 
estimation merits the overworked term “‘magnificent.” 

A few words concerning the general plan of the se- 
ries seem in order first. The time-range extends from 
the prehistoric age in which seal-cutting began through 
the period of the Achaemenid empire, thus covering 
the entire epoch in which the Near East was the focus 
of civilization and little dependent on outside influ- 
ence. The only major group of seals manufactured in 
the Near East which is excluded by this time limit is 
that of the Sasanian stamp seals, and these are obvi- 
ously in a class by themselves, almost totally unrelated 
to the glyptic of the more ancient Near East and 
markedly indebted to Greek gem-cutting. The area 
covered by the series is restricted to Western Asia; 
this excludes Egyptian and Minoan seals, a procedure 
which is quite defensible since both groups are outside 
the general stream of Near Eastern glyptic art and are 
best left as the province of specialists in the arts of the 
two lands. A particularly noteworthy feature of the 
projected series is that it will include stamp, as well 
as cylinder, seals. No general treatment of the former 
has ever been published, and one is long overdue; we 
need especially to have studies of the stamps which 
precede the establishment of the cylinder seal in Meso- 
potamia, and investigations of the later ones to see to 
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what extent they are related to, or dependent on, the 
cylinders. 

The publication of one of the largest and best pri- 
vate collections of seals in this country, that of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, was entrusted to Dr. Edith 
Porada, who worked in collaboration with Mr. Briggs 
Buchanan. Miss Porada is well known as an expert in 
the field of Near Eastern glyptic, and she has produced 
here a work whose combination of sound scholarship, 
clarity, and common sense testifies to the wisdom of 
the Committee’s choice. The fact that she and Mr. 
Buchanan are also collaborating in the production of 
the second volume of the series, a classification of 
stamp seals, insures the excellence of that publication 
also. 

The book is published in two volumes, one of plates 
and the other containing the catalogue and descriptive 
text; this allows reference from text to illustration with 
the greatest possible ease to the reader. It is a pleasure 
to commend the format of the book, the fine clear 
printing of the text, and the excellent collotype repro- 
ductions of the seals, the last-mentioned being in the 
reviewer's judgment the finest group of seal photo- 
graphs yet to be published. 

The organization of the book is simple: the seals are 
divided first by their assumed regions of origin, then 
by date, and finally by subject or style of engraving. 
The major part of the book contains seals thought to 
have been cut in Mesopotamia, the homeland of the 
cylinder seal and the country in which it achieved its 
greatest prominence and, for the most part, its highest 
achievements. The authors follow in general the style- 
groupings and classificatory principles first set forth 
by H. Frankfort in Cylinder Seals, beginning with the 
Uruk style and working chronologically through the 
seals of the Neo-Babylonian period. In addition to the 
sections dealing with the Mesopotamian seals there 
are chapters devoted to seals of Iran, Anatolia, Syria, 
Palestine, and Cyprus, and finally the doubtful or re- 
cut seals and forgeries. The only point in the geo- 
graphical classification which the reviewer would ques- 
tion is the inclusion of Assyria under “Southern Meso- 
potamia” when there is a section entitled “Northern 
Mesopotamia” which contains only the Mitannian 
seals. This is a purely terminological objection and 
may be considered quibbling; the discussion of the 
seals of Assyria in connection with those of southern 
Mesopotamia is indeed justifiable on the ground of 
their close relationships, but it seems most strange to 
find a section on “Northern Mesopotamia” which 
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does not include the seals of the northernmost part of 
the country. 

Since the publication is intended primarily as a 
catalogue, designed to present new, or inadequately 
published, material to scholars already familiar with 
the general field, the text has been wisely kept very 
brief. Under each period heading is a statement of the 
main distinguishing characteristics of the seals as a 
group: subjects of the scenes; identity of individual 
figures where they can be plausibly conjectured; de- 
tails of costume, attributes, gestures, filling motives, 
ete.; composition; engraving techniques. Specific 
points connected with individual seals are mentioned 
in the case of unusual features, elements connecting a 
seal with seals of other periods or places, or features 
which aid in placing questionable seals. As the authors 
say, a certain amount of running comment is neces- 
sary to explain and justify the classificatory distinc- 
tions, but this is kept to a minimum. The major part 
of the text consists of the catalogue of individual seals 
with a succinct but complete description of each, in- 
cluding its material, size, and previous publication, if 


any. 

It may be noted that the distinctions between groups 
of seals and the attributions of individual seals to the 
various groups are on the whole excellent, and that 
there is laudable consistency in the manner in which 
the stylistic categories are separated and defined.' The 


bases of classification and differentiation are whenever 
possible given in concrete terms —differences in meth- 
od of engraving, in subject, in details of dress, etc. — 
rather than being wholly dependent on the intangible 
and subjective “feel” of a style. There is, of course, a 
certain unavoidably subjective element involved, and 
there are times when the reviewer finds the distinc- 
tions somewhat too subtle. However, no two people 
looking at the same group of seals are likely to arrive 
at exactly the same conclusions, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that Miss Porada usually has at least an 
arguable basis for hers. Occasionally it seems that too 
great precision is attempted —for example, in the case 
of the dating of some Assyrian seals to “the first part 
of the eighth century,” etc. These dates are usually 
based on parallels with reliefs or other forms of monu- 
mental art, and it is questionable whether the appear- 
ance of a given feature in the small-scale art of seal-en- 
graving and in the monumental art necessarily means 
exact contemporancity. Certainly the two arts would 


1 It is interesting to note that the Morgan collection bears 
out the statement first made by Frankfort that the peripheral 
groups are seldom as distinct as those of Mesopotamia. This 
illustrates very well what happens in the diffusion of elements 
of material culture to areas far removed from their original 
home, for almost invariably the ideas behind the representa- 
tions are confused and ambiguously combined, and the repre- 
sentations themselves distorted. 
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be likely to show similarities within the same general 
period, but it seems that somewhat greater exactitude 
is exhibited here than is quite justified. This is, how- 
ever, a minor point, and we have no quarrel with the 
major premises by which the different styles of the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian seals are distinguished; 
in fact, Miss Porada has done valiant service here in 
analyzing and systematizing the large and hitherto , 
somewhat unwieldy groups which have been so desig- 
nated. One further general point to be commended is 
the careful specifying of those seals whose attribution 
is not beyond doubt, certain examples being assigned 
to a category “with some reservations,” “possibly,” 
“questionably,” etc. The avoidance of an omniscient, 
arbitrary, and dogmatic attitude on the part of a 
scholar, particularly when dealing with works of art, is 
altogether praiseworthy, although unhappily some- 
what unusual! 

Here we may mention a few details which seem to 
merit either special commendation or some question. 
As stated above, the treatment of Neo-Assyrian and 
Neo-Babylonian seals in general is good, especially the 
discussion of relations between the Neo-Babylonian 
(which it should be noted is here extended to include 
the centuries just before the Neo-Babylonian, or 
“Chaldaean,” empire of approximately 612-537 B.c.) 
and the late Kassite glyptic. It is unfortunate that at 
this point there is such a gap in our knowledge, due 
mainly to the small number of excavated sites with re- 
mains of the Kassite period and the centuries immedi- 
ately following it. We know amazingly little about the 
archaeology of Babylonia from the end of the Old 
Babylonian empire to the onset of the Neo-Babylo- 
nian, a gap of nearly a millennium, although the recent 
excavations at the Kassite site of Dur-Kurigalzu help 
us to fill in that gap. It is interesting to note that the 
Kassite glyptic seems to have had little influence out- 
side of southern Mesopotamia, while that of the pre- 
ceding Old Babylonian period provided a point of im- 
petus for peripheral styles all over Western Asia. 
Political and economic factors enter here, since the 
well known commercial! activities of the latter period 
sent its glyptic products far and wide, while the rela- 
tive stagnation of the Kassite domination on the 
whole confined its products and influence to lower 
Mesopotamia. The dynamic Mitannian empire again 
sent its characteristic products far and wide, where 
apparently they considerably influenced local cul- 
tures;? but the Mitannian itself borrowed little or 
nothing from the partially contemporaneous Kassite 
glyptic. 

? Note that this is true, not only for the cylinders of the 
Mitannian style, but also for the characteristic white-painted 
dark pottery; for the best statement of the latter, see R. T. 
O'Callaghan, Aram Naharaim (Analecta Orientalia, 26), pp. 
72-73. 
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There are naturally certain cases in which the re- 
viewer finds it difficult to see reasons for the attribu- 
tions and identifications of specific seals, or objects to 
the basis on which divisions between minor stylistic 
groups are made. A case in point is Morgan 235, an 
Akkadian cylinder in which a god with rays issuing 
from his shoulders tears violently at a tree which is 
bent over, enclosing a seated deity. Miss Porada, fol- 
lowing Dietrich Opitz’ discussion of a similar seal 
(Louvre 'T. 100), identifies this as a scene from the 
Gilgamesh Epic in which the hero aids the goddess 
Inanna by attacking a demon who is occupying her 
tree. We have, however, no parallels for the represen- 
tation of Gilgamesh as a god, and the reviewer prefers 
the explanation of Louvre T. 100 offered by Frank- 
fort, who sees in it the sun god attacking vegetation. 
This interpretation seems even more likely to be true 
in the case of Morgan 235, where the god attacking 
the tree has rays coming from his shoulders. 

The attempt to distinguish between major deities 
and deified kings in the case of the seated figures to 
whom worshipers are presented on Ur III seals seems 
somewhat dubious. This distinction is based solely on 
differences in headdress and type of throne, and it 
seems equally plausible to say that different types of 
headgear and thrones might be used for representa- 
tions of similar beings; we know that to be the case 
later (e.g., in Old Babylonian times) and the distinc- 
tion in Ur II times seems to force the evidence slightly. 

In the case of the seals from lands outside Meso- 
potamia much has been added to our knowledge in the 
way of clarification of the distinctions between the 
major styles. However, the Cappadocian seals are sub- 
divided into four groups, each supposedly deriving 
from a different area; and here the subdivisions seem 
questionable. It is usually possible to see the differ- 
ences pointed out, but that they are sufficiently clear 
and consistent to justify the making of separate 
classes seems indecisive, and the reviewer would pre- 
fer that the Cappadocian seals had been considered 
as a unit. It is only fair, however, to admit that Miss 
Porada is herself quite aware of the troublesome fac- 
tors, for she says (p. 113) “. . . these distinctions are 
obviously tenuous, a fact that serves well to point up 
the close relations between the Cappadocian group.” 

Cylinder 929 seems wrongly attributed to the First 
Syrian style. It is said to be one of a group which de- 

picts Old Babylonian deities in a manner very close to 
their Mesopotamian rendering, but in this particular 
seal the entire scene seems difficult to parallel in the 
Old Babylonian glyptic: the worshiper wears the 
curved-bordered mantle and short hair considered to 
be characteristically Syrian; the deity has a crown 
which looks rather Egyptian and certainly not Meso- 
potamian; the flowing streams are rendered in an un- 
Mesopotamian manner; the griffin and sphinx and the 
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use of the guilloche to separate the two registers a 
also not Mesopotamian. For these reasons we suggest 
that Morgan 929, and with a lesser degree of probabil- 
ity 928, belong to the Second Syrian style which is 
further removed from the Old Babylonian prototypes. 

Cylinder 1004 is classed as Palestinian “only be- 
cause in its crude, bulbous engraving it resembles a 
cylinder found in Palestine, while no other parallels 
are known” (p. 137). However, the eyes of both ani- 
mals are rendered in the Mitannian manner, suggest- 
ing at least Mitannian influence, if not origin. And the 
reviewer would find a parallel in 1009, which is called 
Mitannian common style, in the eye, the barring of the 
wings and tail, and a certain similarity in the cursory 
rendering of the human figure. Cylinder 1023 seems 
Elamite rather than M’tannian; it lacks in our opinion 
any resemblances to the latter style, even the “ab- 
stract rendering of the figures” mentioned seeming 
quite different from the method of stylization used in 
the Mitannian seals. On the other hand Frankfort has 
considered similar seals from Susa (especially Louvre 
$.499 and S.505), with their linear abstraction of the 
human figure and use of straight parallel lines to desig- 
nate body and garment parts, as Elamite products of 
the first part of the second millennium. 

The above critical notes are all relatively minor 
points, some being themselves subject to criticism on 
the part of other readers. That a searching examina- 
tion of the book has led to no more than a few things 
which it seems even possible to disparage is a tribute 
to the excellence of the volume and of the scholarship 
which produced it. Although intended as a catalogue, 
the book will because of this very excellence have a 
subsidiary function of which the authors may not have 
been conscious. Since it provides a clear, brief, yet 
thorough survey of the essentials of glyptic styles and 
subjects of the various areas and epochs, unencum- 
bered by long discussions of controversial points, we 
feel that any person interested in a certain style of 
seal-cutting, or one wishing to date and classify new 
seals, will be constantly using the publication of the 
Morgan collection as the best available reference work. 
This in itself would more than justify the appearance 
of the book. 

OrteNTAL INSTITUTE, 

CuxIcaco 


Ann L. PERKINS 


ANcIENT RELIGION; AN INTERPRETATION, 
by H. Frankfort. (Lectures on the History of Re- 
ligions sponsored by the American Council of 
Learned Societies. New Series, Number Two). Pp. 
xiv +172, fig. 31, pl. 1. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. $3.00. 


During the Winter 1946/7, Professor Frankfort de- 
livered a series of five lectures under the title: Religion 
and Culture of Ancient Egypt. Enlarged versions of 
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these form the five chapters of the present book: 1) 
The Egyptian Gods, 2) The Egyptian State, 3) The 
Egyptian Way of Life, 4) The Egyptian Hope, 5) 
Change and Permanence in Literature and Art. Dis- 
tinguished by lucidity of phrasing, and rich in original 
ideas, Frankfort’s Egyptian Religion; an Interpreta- 
tion will gratify everyone interested in the subject. 
With many similar studies that have appeared abroad 
in recent years in great numbers, it shares a tendency 
to explain rather than merely to describe. It endeavors 
to “establish the identity of Egyptian religion’’ (p. 
viii); it does so by discussing problems and offering 
solutions for them; it does not so much recount facts, 
contains no lists of divinities or the like; it disregards 
developments; it does not indulge in hypotheses about 
pre-historic origins or speculations about symbolisms. 
Altogether it succeeds signally in giving a clear, pene- 
trating, and, in this reviewer's opinion, correctly 
focussed, delineation of the essential characteristics of 
Egyptian religious and political thought. 

Yet, in treating so intricate a subject in 160 short 
pages without either superficiality or too great com- 
pactness, subjective selectivity is unavoidable. Thus, 
crucial problems are left unmentioned or undiscussed 
in Frankfort’s book, and it will appear incomplete to 
everyone disposed to interpret the evidence differ- 
ently. The rationale for startling views is often given 
in a more comprehensive book by the same author: 
Kingship and the Gods; a Study of Ancient Near East- 
ern Religion as the Integration of Society and Nature, 
which was published almost simultaneously with 
Egyptian Religion; an Interpretation and covers largely 
the same ground. It shows the noted archaeologist’s 
familiarity with the recent literature on the facts and 
problems of Egyptian religion —particularly with the 
German production, still rare in American libraries, 
and with the achievements of Dutch scholarship (De 
Buck, Kristensen), which are not sufficiently known 
here. In the shorter book, the implied rejection of 
other points of view sometimes seems opinionated. 

A certain incompleteness attaches even to the basic 
thesis developed in the Introduction (p. viii) and sum- 
marized on the jacket as the final conclusion of the 
book: “that there is one conviction underlying all 
Egyptian belief: ... that the universe is static and 
that only the changeless is ultimately significant.” 
This conviction is certainly characteristic for Ancient 
Egypt; but it seems not quite distinctive enough for a 
definitive formula. Comparisons with similar concepts 
elsewhere, particularly in China and India, in Platon- 
ism and Stoicism, would be required to ascertain the 
peculiarly Egyptian variety of an attitude associable 
with philosophy in general, and with the Orient versus 
the West. A contrast with Mesopotamian thought- 
patterns (cf. “Kingship and the Gods”) and with 
Biblical religion and Tonian philosophy (cf. the essay 
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“The Emancipation of Thought from Myth” by H. & 
H. A. Frankfort in The Intellectual Adventure of An- 
cient Man, Chicago 1946) is not enough. The limited 
truth may turn out to be that in Ancient Egypt that 
widely held conviction proved more formative, was 
expressed more palpably in works of art and in politi- 
cal institutions than anywhere else. 

Involved in Frankfort’s formula, but undiscussed, is 
furthermore the concept of reality. It may be sub- 
sumed under that of “ultimately significant,”’ but it 
has an import of its own. “The Egyptians recognized a 
divine order, established at the time of creation; this 
order is manifest in nature in the normalcy of phenom- 
ena; it is manifest in society as justice; and it is mani- 
fest in an individual's life as truth. Maat is this order, 
the essence of existence, whether we recognize it or 
not” (p. 63). “The conception of Maat expresses the 
Egyptian belief that the universe is changeless and 
that all apparent opposites must, therefore, hold each 
other in equilibrium” (p. 64). It seems difficult to 
doubt that Egyptian thinkers considered the change- 
less as also the only real. The adjective ‘m’, after all, 
means “true,” “real,” not “significant.” Then they 
must have viewed the opposites of Maat, i.e., “un- 
truth, falsehood, disorder” (p. 74) as unreal, as an er- 
ror that can be nullified by right understanding, which 
becomes manifest in right speech and action. Virtue 
was knowledge for the Egyptians. Frankfort puts it 
not too differently: “The Egyptian viewed his mis- 
deeds not as sins, but as aberrations. They would 
bring him unhappiness because they disturbed his 
harmonious integration with the existing world; ...” 
(p. 73). But in emphasizing “the absence of the con- 
cept of sin” (pp. 73-80) he seems to mistake the point 
of view of Egyptian philosophers for a general religious 
attitude; the idea of sin is clearly present in many 
texts, particularly the “Teachings for Merikare,”’ and 
in the expression tw n ntr (WB I, 48, 8, Belegstellen), 
“sin against God” —Frankfort prefers to speak of be- 
ing “explicitly disapproved by one or another of the 
gods” (p. 73). (It may be pointed out in this connec- 
tion that the value of the hymns from Deir el-Medi- 
neh, quoted on pp. 73, 77, 78, as source for typically 
Egyptian concepts is somewhat doubtful, since their 
authors may have belonged to a foreign colony, ac- 
cording to Bruyére, the excavator of that site.) 

In some of the most notable pages of the book, on 
“the deep religious conviction which inspired the 
‘teachings’ ” (p. 64), and on their “pragmatic misin- 
terpretation” (pp. 62-65), the profoundness of the 
Egyptian concept of “righteousness” is pointed out, its 
connection with the basic ideal of the “silent man” (pp. 
65-66) and (an important new insight) with the astral 
after-life concept of Akh (pp. 63/4). The hieroglyph of 
the crested ibis, denoting akh, adorns the cover and the 
title-page of the book. Yet, no mention is made of the 
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Egyptian belief that the human mind originates in the 
Divine Mind, partakes of it and reflects it (cf. Coffin 
Texts, Spell 75, and Merikare 132). Frankfort prob- 
ably would deny that this belief, for which the Aver- 
roistic term “‘monopsychism” might be used, existed 
apart from what Wiison (in The Intellectual Adventure 
of Ancient Man) termed “monophysism.” For in the 
old controversy about Egyptian monotheism, the 
question whether to Egyptian thinkers the gods of the 
polytheistic pantheon were merely different aspects of 
the One, he shows himself an intransigent champion of 
the polytheistic point of view. He explains the Great 
God, who judges the dead, in the funerary formulas of 
the Old Kingdom, as “the king, Re, or Osiris” (p. 117) 
and as “probably the king” (p. 82, n. 29), and even the 
God of the teachings (Drioton’s “Dieu des Sages”’) as 
“the god with whom you have to reckon in the circum- 
stance” (pp. 67, 76) —a view that hardly fits a passage 
like Merikare 124: “God, who discerneth characters, 
hath hidden himself” (Gardiner, JEA I, 1914, 33). 
According to Frankfort, “Egyptian religious feel- 
ing... would brook no interference with two basic 
truths: that there were many gods and that they were 
immanent in nature. Only on this basis could the 
Egyptians combine a profound awareness of the com- 
plexity of the phenomenal world with that of a mystic 
bond uniting man and nature” (p. 25). Awareness of 
this mystic bond, personalized after the model of the 
king, describes perhaps approximately the God of 
Egyptian monotheism. He was not transcendent in the 
personal manner of the Biblical God, but he may be 
called transcendent in the sense that his activity could 
not be interfered with, only understood by right rea- 
soning. Unless the term “monotheism” has to be re- 
served for the unique personal god of the Bible, there 
seems to be no good reason for shunning it in connec- 
tion with the Egyptian God. In the ancient world out- 
side the Biblical sphere, polytheism and monotheism 
seem to have been complementary rather than contra- 
dictory notions, and that great document of Egyptian 
metaphysics, the 17th Chapter of the Book of the 
Dead, says clearly that the gods are but names of the 
One God. 

Repeatedly in this review the expression “Egyptian 
thinkers” has been used. It is not used by the author, 
who, though free of the condescending attitude of cer- 
tain well-known egyptologists, views Egyptian reli- 
gious thought as just “mythopoeic,” regardless of 
changes and development. “Images are not ornaments 
or adjuncts of ancient thought. They are inseparable 
from it because the ancients reached their insight in a 
manner which was intuitive and imaginative as much 
as intellectual” (p. 28). This is true; yet it appears, 
despite the obscurity of most of the funerary litera- 
ture, that in the golden age of Egyptian letters, about 
2000 B.c., without discarding the traditional medium 


of mythical language, complex and subtle metaphysi- 
cal problems already had been worked out by sys- 
tematic, if not “critical,” reasoning of a highly ab- 
stract nature. 

The abstractness of Egyptian theological specula- 
tion, which ss early as in the Old Kingdom created the 
gods Hu and Sia (“Authoritative Utterance” and “Un- 
derstanding”) and endowed the personification of 
Maat with a priesthood, seems to account sufficiently 
for the fact that “the gods were immanent in the phe- 
nomena and therefore impersonal” (p. 81), that they 
“personify power but remain incomplete as person- 
ages” (p. 28). We meet the gods, after all, almost ex- 
clusively in texts composed by theologians, and know 
practically nothing about the popular religion; for ex- 
ample, the queer images of “household gods” found by 
the Metropolitan Museum Expedition at the Middle 
Kingdom village site of Lisht (Eg. Exped., 1920/1, fig. 
3, pp. 6 and 12) remain inexplicable, and no text clari- 
fies for us the character of Bes, the popular god of the 
bed-chamber. 

A questionable statement is made on p. 81: “The 
actions of individuals lacked divine guidance alto- 
gether, as far as we know.” It is generally known that 
in a representative text of the time of Thutmose IIT 
the heart is called “the voice of God that is in every- 
body” (Gardiner, Anc.Eg,, 1914, 55). The Egyptian 
believed himself to have a soul or mind, the seat of 
thought, emotions, and will-power, and called it 
“heart.”” Underrating the importance of this concept 
impairs the understanding of Egyptian ethics, par- 
ticularly of its development in the 18th Dynasty; the 
reforms of the Amarna-period —when art and poetry 
and political organization reveal an altered conception 
of Maat, considering the physically actual, the sen- 
sually perceptible as real —are the logical culmination 
of a preceding era of subjectivism, of relying on the 
“heart.” In the essay “The Emancipation of Thought 
from Myth” by H. & H. A. Frankfort (The Intellec- 
tual Adventure of Ancient Man, p. 386) it is asserted: 
“Tt is this tacit or outspoken appeal to reason, no less 
than the independence from ‘the prescriptive sancti- 
ties of religion,’ which places early Greek philosophy 
in the sharpest contrast with the thought of the an- 
cient Near East.” In the opinion of this reviewer, not 
enough attention has been paid to the testimony of 
Egyptian texts about the activities of the human 
heart. Nor does Frankfort mention the weighing of the 
heart at the judgment of the dead, unwilling to find in 
the latter any ethical significance (p. 119). 

Excellent is the treatment of the Egyptian doctrines 
about the life after death. It is a pleasure to read: 
“that we know very little about the original expecta- 
tions of common men regarding an afterlife” (p. 90), 
and that “the Ba was not a part of a living person but 
the whole of a person as he appears after death. The 
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word Ba means ‘animation, manifestation’” (pp. 
96/7). Here Frankfort’s explanatory principle of the 
“multiplicity of approaches” triumphs, according to 
which “ancient thought —mythopoeic, ‘myth-mak- 
ing’ thought —admitted side by side certain limited 
insights, which were held to be simultaneously valid, 
each in its own proper context, each corresponding to 
a definite avenue of approach” (p. 4) —an insight that 
should become basic for all further study of the sub- 
ject and will prompt comparisons with the paratactic 
principle in plastic arts. ““They did justice to the com- 
plexity of a problem by allowing a variety of partial 
solutions, each of which was valid for a given approach 
to the central problem” (p. 92). “The conception that 
the dead live in their tombs was only valid in a con- 
text of preoccupation with the requirements of sur- 
vival” (p. 96). “It is, then, a mistake to consider the 
notions of Ba and Akh incompatible; the dead could be 
manifest upon earth as Ba’s, but they were Akhu in 
their own peculiar and exalted form of existence” 
(p. 100). In this connection Frankfort introduces an 
idea of far-reaching import, by explaining the “Field 
of Rushes” as a general “name for the dynamic Here- 
after of the Egyptians” (p. 112). This new and, it 
seems, valid explanation strengthens an old suspicion 
that in Egyptian religious literature terms of mythical 
geography often, perhaps even regularly, express 
metaphysical concepts. 

As one of the most instructive portions of the book, 
the treatment of the concept of “the First Time” de- 
serves to be quoted at some length: “In a static world, 
creation is the only event that really matters su- 
premely, since it alone can be said to have made a 
change. It makes the difference between the nothing- 
ness of chaos and the fullness of the present which has 
emerged as a result of that unique act” (p. 50). “In 
Egypt the creation stories displayed, with a clarity 
which actual conditions often lacked, the articulation 
of the existing order and the interrelation and sig- 
nificance of its component parts. The social order was 
part of the cosmic order. All theological schools agreed 
that kingship, the pivot of society, belonged to the 
basic order of existence and had been introduced at the 
time of creation” (p. 51). The closely related impor- 
tant problem of predestination (cf. Thausing, Mitt. 
Deutsch. Inst. Kairo, viii, 1938, 47 ff.), however, is not 
touched upon. A brief mention may suffice to draw 
attention to Frankfort’s comment on animal worship: 
“In Egypt the animal as such, irrespective of its spe- 
cific nature, seems to possess religious significance” 
(p. 9), to his apodictic designation of Ptah as “power 
in the earth” (p. 20), and to the challenging view that 
“Egyptian officialdom retained at all times and in all 
its strata the characteristic of personal authority, and 
that because it devolved ultimately from Pharaoh” 
(p. 36). 
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In the final chapter, Frankfort stresses the validity 
of his formula, that for the Egyptians “only that which 
was changeless possessed significance” (p. 141), for 
some traits of their literature. The assertion: “We can 
find neither myth nor epic nor drama as an art form” 
(p. 126) is well substantiated —if one accepts his sharp 
distinction between myth and folk tale, and between 
drama and ritual performance. But the mutual ex- 
clusiveness of “ narrative” and “poetic” style (pp. 136- 
144), of “facts” and “poetry,” though characteristic, 
is not a distinctive feature; Boethius’ Consolatio 
Philosophiae, Dante’s Vita Nuova, or Aucassin et Nico- 
lette, could have served equally well as illustrations. 
In the field of art, publication of Mrs. H. A. Groene- 
wegen-Frankfort’s book Space and Time in the Repre- 
sentational Art of the Ancient Near East must be waited 
for, to find Frankfort’s insights applied. But he dis- 
cusses some “architectural forms”; the plant-columns 
represent “the unchanging significant ‘landscape of 
the first time’” (p. 154) and the pyramids “express, 
with unanswerable finality, the ancient Egyptian’s 
conviction that his universe was a world without 
change” (p. 156). 

Caviling philologists may regret that reference is 
made in a few instances to translations superseded by 
newer ones. For the texts quoted on pp. 43 and 44/5, 
Gardiner’s translations in Davies’ Tomb of Rekh-mi-ré 
at Thebes ought to have been used; for Pap. Bremner- 
Rhind 26, 22 (p. 17, n. 13), Faulkner’s translation in 
JEA, xxiii, 1937, 172 ought to have been referred to, 
not Roeder’s generally inept Religiése Urkunden, in 
which, moreover, the Min and Sobek hymns men- 
tioned, p. 26, n. 20, actually are not found. Frankfort’s 
interpretation of the “Teachings for (not of) Kagemr: 
(p. 71) falls to the ground when Erman’s translation, 
“Tf thou sittest with a drunkard, take thou only when 
his desire is satisfied” is replaced by Gardiner’s re- 
cent, “If thou drink with a drunkard, partake thou, 
and his heart will be content” (JEA, xxxii, 1946, 73); 
on p. 60/1, likewise, Gardiner’s, not Erman’s obso- 
lete translation of this text should have been used. 
The name of king Aha referred to on p. 7 (n. 6) reads 
certainly Htm, not “Son of Isis” (cf. Faulkner, JEA, 
xxxiii, 1947, 104). On p. 39, 1. 13, “Nubian,” not “Ne- 
gro,” is the right translation. In Ptahhotp 88, dis- 
cussed on pp. 62-63, w’t pw m hr must not be trans- 
lated: “It lies as a path in front of,” in view of the 
variant of Pap. Prisse and the passages quoted by 
WB I, 245, 12, but: “It is unnoticed by” or the like 
(cf. De Buck, Muséon, lix, 1946, 195). The “Field of 
Offerings” was not a mere alternative name for the 
“Field of Rushes” (p. 110), at least not originally, ac- 
cording to Weill’s book on the subject. The interpre- 
tation of the name of Isis on p. 6 is not beyond doubt; 
Diodorus, I, 11, reports that the name of Isis meant 
“The Ancient One” (cf. also Bates, “The Name of 
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Osiris,” JE A, ii, 1915, 207/8). On the other hand, the 
philologist will encounter fine new interpretations on 
p. 58, n. $2, and on p. 70, n. 12. 

Just as the whole book is a little too short for what 
it had to say, the 32 illustrations are not quite enough; 
but they are wisely chosen and clearly printed. The 
index is exemplary. There are hardly any misprints 
(p. 115, n. 24: read 334 for 335; p. 117: read 82 for 95; 
p. 170, s.v. Reed Field, read 110 for 100), but one ugly 
error mars the caption to fig. 12 (and the List of Illus- 
trations): this Psammetichos was a simple priest; the 
word “king” should be deleted in later printings. 
New York City WALTER FEDERN 


Ucaritic Mytuo.oey, by Julian Obermann. Pp. xxiv 
+110. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1948. 
$2.75. 


In 1929 an expedition directed by M. Claude F. A. 
Schaeffer under the auspices of the Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres began excavating at an 
Arab village in Northern Syria, Ras Shamra by name. 
By the third campaign, 1931, evidence was uncovered 
which made it possible to identify this site as that of 
the capitol of the ancient kingdom of Ugarit. Annual 
campaigns were carried on until 19389 when the war 
put an end to the work. The literary discoveries were 
published by M. Virolleaud from 1929 to 1941 and 
from 1943 to 1946 in France. These are all now avail- 
able in one volume, the “Ugaritic Handbook” of Cy- 
rus H. Gordon, Analecta Orientalia, xxv, 1947. 

Ugaritic was written in a cuneiform script. Unlike 
the Accadian, however, it is an alphabetic one. Al- 
though the exact place within the Semitic family of 
languages has not yet been assigned to this latest mem- 
ber, it is quite generally agreed that it is North-West 
Semitic and close to the Biblical Hebrew. The epic 
literature of Ugarit, for reasons of philology, history of 
religion, culture, and contact with their very near 
neighbors, the Hebrews, is one of the greatest archaeo- 
logical discoveries of modern times for the student of 
the Ancient Near East and the Bible. 

The interpretation of this important literature has 
been proceeding slowly, but definitely. Professor Ober- 
mann, Professor of Semitic Languages in Yale Univer- 
sity, has made another contribution to this cause in his 
Ugaritic Mythology. Here, though he discusses but one 
of the three great cycles of this epic literature, namely 
the Baal-Anat cycle, are to be found pages replete with 
interesting interpretative suggestions and stimulating 
lexicographical footnotes. Enhancing the value of the 
book is the repertory of the treated text units (pp. 88- 
95), and the indices of subjects and vocables treated 
(pp. 99-110). 

The author has written a number of articles on 
Ugaritic, contributing among other items the brilliant 


identification of the negative in this literature (“‘Sen- 
tence Negation in Ugaritic,” JBL, Ixv, 3, pp. 233- 
248). Though one may, and will, differ strongly with 
some of the conclusions reached in the work under re- 
view, he will find it a splendid illustration of interpre- 
tative method. 

There are, in the opinion of this reviewer, two ways 
in which the effectiveness of the work could have been 
increased. First, it is time to use American references 
when writing in America. The scholar who has ready 
access to the French publications will find no difficulty 
with such text references as JAB, I*AB, ITAB, etc. 
However, most students in this country now have 
these texts in their entirety in one volume in an Ameri- 
can edition in Cyrus H. Gordon’s Ugaritic Handbook. 
Here the system of numbering is not only convenient 
but it follows the system originated (even if not fol- 
lowed later) by the original publisher of the texts, 
M. Virolleaud. This system assigns to each text an 
arabic number in the order of its publication in the 
works of Virolleaud. Much confusion of reference 
would be avoided if this system were consistently 
adopted here. Further, the necessity for a subjective 
labelling of a text by its alleged content, and its as- 
signment to one of the cycles, is avoided. Second, as is 
usually done, doubtful translations are set apart from 
those certainly known by being placed in italics. (Cf. 
H. L. Ginsberg, “The Legend of King Keret,” BASOR 
Sup. nos. 2-3, 1946. C. H. Gordon, “The Poetic Lit- 
erature of Ugarit,” Orientalia, xii, 1943, pp. 31-75.) 
This Dr. Obermann fails to do. Certainly time will 
prove that some of the text restorations and some of 
the lexical items will need revision. The work of schol- 
arship, and the protection of the scholar, will be en- 
hanced if this practice is consistently adhered to 
whenever any text is published. 

We are given a very interesting problem in source 
criticism. As Dr. Obermann compares the several ver- 
sions or layers in the saga of building found in this cy- 
cle he asks (p. 14), “Are we not therefore faced here 
with a rivalry between two schools of Ugaritic etiol- 
ogy —say between the priests of El and those of Baal — 
as to which of these two gods had inaugurated the age 
of metallurgy by appointing the Egyptian Hephaistos 
to build for him a house of precious metals?” He con- 
tinues (p. 86), “Perhaps the most remarkable analogy 
is exhibited by the collection of Hebrew writings pre- 
served in the Old Testament, into which four different 
documents have found their way, all pertaining to a 
‘house’ or ‘dwelling place’ of God.” Interesting though 
these suggestions are, one feels, in view of the still far 
from settled meaning of these texts, that such specula- 
tions are much too premature. Source criticism is a 
complicated and difficult enough problem when one 
works on unbroken texts whose translations are well 


established —how much more difficult here, as yet, 
where the texts are very fragmentary and the meaning 
of the vocables open to much uncertainty. In fact, the 
gradually accumulating evidence is pointing to the 
opposite conclusion, namely, that the source criticism 
of Higher Criticism should not be read back into these 
texts from Ugarit. 

The world of scholarship, interested in this great 
body of literature from Ugarit, will be grateful to Dr. 
Obermann for these suggestions along the way. 

G. Dovueias Youne 

Tue NATIONAL Brae INstiTUTE, 

New York 


Le Fronton EN Grice Des OrIGINES A LA 
Fin pu IVe Srecuz, by Etienne Lapalus. (Bib- 
liothéque des écoles frangaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fasc. 165.) Pp. 487, 23 pls. Paris, Boccard, 
1947, 


The comprehensive nature of this book is indicated 
by the table of contents. The first part, “Les origines 
et le developpement de l’ornementation tympanale,” 
comprises five chapters: “La naissance du cadre 
tympanal” (33-70), “Les origines de l’ornementation 
tympanale” (71-126), “L’archaisme avancé et la 
préparation des grands ensembles tympanaux” (127— 
154), “La mise au point du fronton classique” (155- 
202), “L’évolution du décor tympanal au tv° siécle” 
(203-232). The second part, “Les conditions tech- 
niques de |l’ornementation tympanale,” comprises 
three chapters and an appendix: “Les variations de 
l'espace tympanal et le décor plastique” (233-264), 
“La composition du décor tympanal” (265-318), “Les 
accessoires de ]’ornementation tympanale” (319-330), 
“Note sur la préparation et la mise en place du décor 
tympanal” (331-358). The third part, “‘Les thémes de 
*ornementation tympanale,”’ comprises four chapters: 
“La représentation médiane dans |’ornementation 
tympanale” (359-372), “La primauté religieuse et 
esthétique du fronton de facade” (373-386), ““Thémes 
panhelléniques, légendes locales et inspiration na- 
tionale dans la décoration des frontons” (387-408), 
“Décor et imagerie dans la plastique tympanale”’ (409— 
416). There are also an Introduction, a Conclusion, an 
extensive bibliography (423-457), a chronological ta- 
ble, and a full index (463-477). 

The 38 figures in the text are mostly sketched recon- 
structions; fig. 2 shows two interesting models that 
were found at Medma and published in 1913, but have 
not been widely known. Figures and plates are gen- 
erally appropriate and adequate. However, plate IV 
and figures 9-10 show sculptures that are not pedi- 
mental and, apparently, are never mentioned in the 
book, and figures 11-13 show reconstructions of 
Acropolis groups that are not now accepted by the 
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author nor, probably, by anyone. Six figures show 
Weege’s reconstructions of the Olympia pediments, 
though they receive short shrift in the text. One error 
in the caption of plate xx1 is noted in a list of errata 
but another remains: there are two views of the west 
pediment of the Parthenon. Bibliographical references 
are very numerous. Langlotz’s article on the Olympia 
pediments (JdJ, 1934, 24-44) seems to deserve a place, 
and other omissions might be noted; it is likely that 
American periodicals in particular were not available 
to the author during part of his work. Dinsmoor’s 
article (AJA, 1939, 27 ff.) is cited for its improbable 
theory on the pedimental sculptures at Bassai, but 
apparently there is no reference to its treatment of 
relations between size of pediment and size of pedi- 
mental figures; one would suppose that this would be 
interesting to the author, though he might reasonably 
doubt its complete validity. The writings of Charles 
Picard, who had suggested the topic of the book, are 
cited very frequently and with particular respect, 
though not with quite invariable agreement. 

Though the book does not lend i*self to brief sum- 
mary, a few conclusions may be noted. The Greek 
temple is not derived from the Mycenean megaron 
which had a flat roof. The pediment, which by no 
means necessarily accompanies a ridge-pole roof, was 
probably first used at Corinth, as indicated by Pin- 
dar’s thirteenth Olympian; and there also the earliest 
pedimental sculptures were made. In the early period 
the compositions differ chiefly according to scale: large 
groups are apotropaic and decorative, small ones have 
narrative interest. Very early buildings had only one 
pediment, at the front; and in consequence the front 
pediment acquired, and long retained, a position of 
religious and aesthetic superiority. The subjects of 
pedimental groups were nearly always appropriate to 
the temple in some definite, though not always obvi- 
ous, sense. The myths portrayed were likely to have 
some local coloring, less marked in the panhellenic 
sanctuaries than elsewhere. All principles and distinc- 
tions grew weaker in the later period. 

The author’s confident recognition of apotropaic 
character, in the early large pediments, is not always 
equally convincing. This character is doubtless be- 
yond question in gorgoneia, but the Corfu > nthers 
and Acropolis lions, much like animals on innume. able 
vases, seem likely to be only monumental decoration. 
(The animals in the corners of the east pediment at 
Delphi, which appear to belong to the same category, 
are not interpreted as apotropaic, but are said to sym- 
bolize “la terre sauvage.””) In emphasizing the distinc- 
tion between large and small pediments, the author 
neglects a more significant contrast, between composi- 
tions that are adapted to the triangular space and 
those that comprise only a central decoration. The lat- 
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ter are usually gorgoneia, and occur, as the author 
notes (p. 81) on both large and small buildings in the 
west. He observes that they seem appropriate to pedi- 
ments of Etruscan type; he might have added that 
they are better suited to metopes than to Greek pedi- 
ments, and their abundance in the west should be con- 
nected with the abundance of early sculptured metopes 
in the same region. These ornaments would seem little 
likely to develop into true pedimental compositions; 
and in temple C at Selinous, a late example according 
to current opinion, the architectural environment is 
distinctly unfavorable to such development. On the 
other hand, genuine triangular compositions of the 
early period are known chiefly from Athens. To all 
appearances these two schemes, geographically dis- 
tinct, are independent in origin; the deplorable Corfu 
pediment does not represent a stage in development, 
but a compromise and combination. The author thinks 
that the western type, which to him is the original one, 
was first used at Corinth; it may be so, but the evi- 
dence is not cogent. 

In discussing the models found at the Argive Hera- 
ion and at Perachora, M. Lapalus says (p. 46) that 
they have facades of the “type architectural in antis’’; 
this requires a broader use of that term than is cus- 
tomary. The term “relief’’ seems to be employed in an 
extended or metaphorical sense when it is stated (p. 
384) that the mounted Amazon in the Epidauros pedi- 
ment is a figure in high relief. It is stated on pp. 180 
and 258 (cf. also pp. 161, 169), of the west pediment at 
Olympia, that “le travail de ce fronton est un travail 
de relief.” The central figure is excepted in the first 
passage and there are additional qualifications in the 
second, but the statement remains startling; for the 
only examples of actual relief in the Olympia pedi- 
ments are the horses of the eastern group, and in the 
other figures there is no consistent difference between 
east and west in this respect. The author is inclined to 
accept Dornseiff’s view that the central figure in the 
west pediment is really Peirithoos (pp. 174-178). The 
discussion deals largely with intangibles, but it is 
stated that on a red-figure vase (Pfuhl, MuZ, iii, fig. 
489) that hero “domine de sa puissante stature tous 
les autres combattants.” In fact there is only one other 
man in the picture, and he is of the same size as Peiri- 
thoos. It is remarked (p. 243) that in the east pediment 
of the Parthenon there is “le maintien d’une méme 
échelle, commune a des nersonnages debout et assis”; 
this is extraordinary not only because most of the fig- 
ures are lost, but also because the author accepts Car- 
penter’s restoration, with its catastrophic seated Zeus 
in the center. 

It is not intended that these scattered observations 
shall give an unfavorable impression of the book. It is 
valuable, in the first place, as a critical synthesis; it is 
a guide, intelligent, unhurried, and readable, to what is 
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known, or has been reasonably thought, about Greek 
pedimental sculptures. In the second place it is notable 
for the analyses and appraisals, from the aesthetic 
standpoint, of the various groups. These discussions 
are scarcely susceptible of summary or of objective 
evaluation, but they constantly reflect sensitive per- 


. ception, sound taste and balanced judgment. In view 


particularly of the circumstances in which much of the 
work must have been done, M. Lapalus deserves both 
congratulations and thanks from his readers and col- 
leagues. 


University or Cuicaco F. P. Jounson 


Tue CaLenpars or ATHENS, by W. Kendrick Pritch- 
ett and O. Neugebauer. Pp. xii+115. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, for the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
1947. $5.00. 


The complex nature of the study of Greek calendar 
problems is all too familiar to scholars: such are the 
complexities, indeed, that, after any break in continu- 
ous study of them, the student will usually find it nee- 
essary to review all the ground previously won before 
he can presume to go further. This the authors of The 
Calendars of Athens have recognized, and their method 
of presenting and developing their thesis is gratifyingly 
lucid. They state their main problems and solutions at 
the outset, and thus provide the reader with a torch to 
light him through the necessarily involved paths of 
proof. They give clear definitions of their terminology 
and one is grateful that they have not disdained a table 
of the Attic months, usually taken for granted, but so 
easily forgotten. 

The first chapter is chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment of the main points which the epigraphic 
analyses of the rest of the book seek to confirm. The 
authors hold 

a) that the Metonic cycle is valueless as a guide to 
calendar restoration. 

b) that there was no rigid succession of alternating 
full and hollow months in the lunar calendar. 

c) that the two disputed phrases xar’ &pxovra and 
xara Oe6v, both referring to the civil calendar, re- 
fer to the calendar (i) as tampered with by the 
archon and (ii) as astronomically correct. 

d) that the only calendar to show any rigidity was 
the prytany calendar, Aristotle’s definition of the‘ 
regular length of prytanies (’A@. TloX., 43, 2) 
being valid throughout. 

e) that the dating yer’ eixadas always involved a 
backward count. 

The evidence is set out clearly and honestly, and after 
a careful examination of it the reader will, I believe, 
find himself convinced on all these points. It is true 
that, strictly speaking, Aristotle’s evidence is valid for 
only a comparatively short time. But a passage in the 
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foreword anticipates this point, and on the authors’ 
calculation the hypothesis based on Aristotle does in 
fact hold good for periods other than his own. The ex- 
planation of the xar’ &pxovra-xara Oedv problem, 
though adumbrated before, is particularly welcome, 
and is at once simple and convincing. As an interesting 
nv dern parallel for xara in face of official tinkering 
with the calendar, one may sometimes hear the phrase 
“God’s time,” meaning “standard” vis-a-vis “daylight 
saving” time. 

Chapters II to V analyze the self-dating prescripts 
of inscriptions from 341/0 onwards through the ensu- 
ing periods of ten, twelve, and thirteen phylae, to sub- 
stantiate by their revaluation and emendation the 
theses already proposed. This substantiation is, like the 
proof of backward count with yer’ eixadas, only possi- 
ble if one assumes some violation of stoichedon order, 
some degree of retardation in the civil calendar, and a 
proportion of scribal errors to have occurred. This is 
a considerable assumption to have to make. Retarda- 
tion as a comfortable way out of a difficulty may be 
all too tempting without stern self-discipline: despite 
the well-known frequency of mistakes in inscriptions, 
one cannot but feel that these epigraphic refuges are 
worked hard in support of Aristotle. But, for the most 
part, if any consistency is to be found in the calendar, 
only such a solution will provide a reasonable answer. 
And yet, perhaps we are apt to expect too much not 
only of the scribes and stone-cutters but of the Athe- 
nians in general: being so used to a civilization domi- 
nated by the time factor, may we not be in danger of 
demanding a calendaric, as well as an inscriptional, 
accuracy, be it of the civil or prytany calendar, which 
they neither had nor cared to acquire? The known 
mistakes of scribes, and the postulated tampering car’ 
&pxovra, allow the scholar considerable latitude in us- 
ing them to support his theories, and it is a matter for 
individual taste how much latitude is justified. 

In their final chapter Pritchett and Neugebauer 
turn to the prytany calendar of the fifth century, or 
at least to that part of it for which there is direct evi- 
dence. They are justly chary of embarking on the 
problems of JG, i*, 304B, which, when it receives 
further intensive study, may well upset their conclu- 
sions. Their main concern is with JG, i?, $24, which 
they reconstruct so as to permit a prytany calendar 
for each year between 426 /5 and 423 /2 of six prytanies 
each of 37 days followed by four of 36 days. In so do- 
ing, they observe that, in his Athenian Calendar in the 
Fifth Century, B. D. Meritt used approximations in 
‘calculating an unknown interest from a known princi- 
pal, but claim that he shows too great exactness in the 
reverse calculation of principal from interest. This 
allows them a little freedom in making recalculations 
of some of Meritt’s figures, and they obtain more by 
postulating that the line-endings of the inscription 
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tended to be less regular than those of Meritt’s restora- 
tions. Inventory lists of the period (e.g., IG, i*, 301, 
$02, etc.) are adduced as parallels. 

The result is a highly desirable prytany regularity. 
Whether the means are justified by the end is again 
a matter for the careful consideration of the individual. 
He should consider in particular the assumption of 
such irregularity of line-endings, and irregular syllabic 
division (e.g., the division éy460| € in lines 21-22 and 
d5yvv | d6es in lines 43-44). However, the authors stress 
that their conclusions are tentative, being rightly 
unwilling to base them on the restored portions of a 
controversial text, in which two numerical errors are 
known to occur, and in which a false figure gives rise 
to computations which vitiate even the grand total. 

It is unfortunate, and not a little ironical, that a 
work so much concerned with scribal errors should 
itself be by no means free from similar faults. Indeed, 
these are numerous, and I give a selection by way of 
example, for, without the checking of every reference, 
no list could be claimed as complete. One may find 
mis-spellings (‘it’ for ‘is’ on p. 96, line 17, ‘the’ for 
‘he’ on p. 72, note 9, ‘parapergma’ for ‘parapegma,” 
p. 106, note 27, ‘Giffier’ for “Giffler,” p. 106, note 
29), omissions (‘y’ in ‘dittography,’ p. 77, note 28, 
the sign for 1000 talents on p. 97, note 10), the wrong 
font used (p. 69, line 1). Faulty references occur on 
pages 31 (note on Day 1) and 59 (note 52), where 
IG, i*, 63 and 304 are confused, and on page 64 
(Hesperia, iv should bear the date 1935, as is correctly 
given on page 65). These unexpected lapses are the 
more striking in so notable an achievement of scholar- 
ship: the criticism may be captious, but it is at least 
a tribute to the authors and to the high standards we 
expect from them. The Greek font employed is un- 
usual, but not unpleasant, save for the tiny circum- 
flexed € appearing in the last chapter, which is surely 
a typographical mistake and not of the authors’ 
choice. 

Calendars of Athens is a stimulating and well- 
reasoned study. Its appeal is naturally limited, but 
among the small band of epigraphists and students 
of the Greek calendar it will at once assume and will 
long maintain, a deserved position as a work indis- 
pensable for study and reference. And both in the 
clarity of its method and in the validity of its general 
conclusions it has much from which any classical 
scholar would be well advised to profit. 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED A. G. WoopHEap 

Srupy, Princeton 


Micuican Papyri, Vol. vii. LATIN PAPYRI IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN COLLECTION, University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume 
xlviii, edited by Henry A. Sanders, with contribu- 

tions by James E. Dunlap. Pp. xiv +126, pls. 18. 
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Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press; 
1947. Price $5.00. 


This volume is the seventh in the largest papyri 
series published in America and completes the publi- 
cation of the Latin documents in the Michigan collec- 
tion. It contains Nos. 429-463, as well as revisions of 
nos. 167-168 from Vol. iii, all prepared by Professor 
Sanders except nos. 429 and 447, which are the work 
of Professor Dunlap. Needless to say, the volume does 
nothing to decrease the University of Michigan’s 
reputation as one of the still great centers of ancient 
learning in the United States. 

The documents here are fully published and edited, 
with an introduction giving necessary information 
about each, the text itself, then small-print notes on 
the text, and, in some cases, a translation. All but 
three are illustrated in the plates. There are 16 pages 
devoted to 10 indexes. The preliminary information 
includes a brief title of contents, the date (exact year 
when possible; otherwise the century, as judged by 
the contents or handwriting, data also conveniently 
repeated in the table of contents), provenience of the 
document, a description of it, and its significance. 
One notes that papyrus is not the only material 
represented here: one document consists of two in- 
scribed bronze fragments, others of wood, waxed and 
unwaxed; all of these presumably came from Egypt 
as well as the papyri, though the source of half the 
documents is not indicated. The University’s excava- 
tions at Karanis or purchase in Egypt or London is 
the source given for the rest. 

Nor is Latin the only language represented. Three 
documents have witnesses’ names signed in Greek, 
four have material additions in Greek, and one is a 
real bilingual, as Professor Sanders notes. 

Except for two fragments, all 37 items in the collec- 
tion are fragments of non-literary documents. No. 
429, the first exception named (more fully published 
in AJP, lxi, 1940, pp. 330 ff.), is from a grammatical 
treatise and belongs with a British Museum fragment 
published in 1927 by H. J. M. Milne, who tentatively 
assigned it to Remmius Palaemon and was supported 
in this by Jean Collart; Professor Dunlap, however, 
finds good reason to deny the possibility of fixing the 
authorship and cautiously dates the treatise as per- 
haps early-third century (writing on the recto is 
dated a.p. 163-172); the Michigan fragment — portions 
of 22 lines, including the beginnings of nearly all — 
contains a discussion of the diphthongs wi, ua (sic), and 
ae (as part of the argument for dating, I miss dates 
for Palaemon, Velius Longus, and Julius Romanus, 
who the editor thinks perhaps served as sources); 
the editor incidentally gives the text of the B. M. 
fragment as well and much improves the reading of 
the last 4 lines. 
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The second exception (no. 430) consists of five 
fragments of a work of perhaps literary character, 
intended possibly for school use and dated before 
A.D. 115; one piece seems to deal with cursing, another 
with a bridegroom, a dowry, and a doctor, but not 
enough can be read to make sufficient sense of the 
whole. 

The reading of the wax tablets of nos. 167 and 168 
has been improved, and the date of no. 167 confirmed, 
by the use of infra-red photographs of the parts written 
on wood. 

Of the remaining documents, the most interesting 
to the reviewer are: no. 432, which may be an addition 
to our “meager evidence for the existence and publica- 
tion of imperial edicts granting an honorable dis- 
charge to legionary soldiers”; no. 433, the only ex- 
ample known of a certificate of the assumption of the 
toga pura; no. 434, a marriage contract of saec. 1, 
interesting because of its union of Latin and Greek 
elements and because it is the earliest known example 
of a list of pre-marriage gifts to be added to the dowry 
(this publication supersedes that of H. J. Wolff, 
Aegyptus, 1937, and of Professor Sanders, TAPA, 
1938); no. 435, a very fragmentary record of in- 
heritance for a whole camp (a.p. 109/119), with 
indications of the five per cent inheritance tax plus 
a small service charge and with a hint of more details 
than were previously known of Roman camps’ 
financial records; no. 436, a birth certificate of a 
soldier’s illegitimate child (a.p. 138), with its state- 
ment that the father made this attestation in accord- 
ance with the Aelian-Sentian and Papian-Poppaean 

laws; no. 441, two bronze fragments (a.p. 157/161) 
about the Roman military establishment in Egypt; 
no. 442, a somewhat puzzling document dealing with 
a dowry (saec. 11) (a classiarius’s marriage ? betrothal ? 
remarriage? divorce ?), with remains of the individual 
signatures of seven Roman citizens written in Greek 
letters; no. 445, a soldier’s document (ca. a.p. 200) 
with the autograph signatures of five witnesses; no. 
447 (the recto of no. 429 and consisting of both a 
Michigan and a British-Museum fragment), seems 
to be a list of soldiers recommended for special recog- 
nition or promotion and is unique in using the name 
of the prefect of Egypt plus the names of consuls for 
dating (a.p. 163/172); no. 449, a scrap of farming 
directions (?), which mentions lentils, beans, oil, and 
feathers; and no. 455, a camp document, the verso 
of which may be the remnant of a report on a mutiny, 
perhaps that of L. Domitius Domitianus in a.p. 296. 

Among the many interesting and valuable dis- 
quisitions on matters military, financial, legal, 
palaeographical, papyrological etc., I should like to 
mention those on ancient Latin grammars (by J. E. 
Dunlap, pp. 4-6), the assumption of the toga virilis 
(pp. 19 f.), the Roman army in Egypt (passim), 
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the symbols for centuria-centurio (pp. 66 f.), immunitas 
among soldiers (p. 76), the abbreviation for turma 
vs. in toto (p. 91), and the presence of a new word 
togipura (tabula) (p. 20). 

The list of abbreviations might well be enlarged 
to include all the works cited; as it is, nearly all these 
not in that list are insufficiently described. Adding the 
kind of material of which each document is composed 
in the center of the line containing the inventory 
number and the date, at the head of the description 
would be helpful. Space does not permit the listing of 
other minor suggestions and the few errors noted in 
references cause the reader no serious inconvenience. 

Finally, I should like to give tribute to the labor of 
“over 20 years” which has made possible the reading 
and interpretation of barely legible scraps of papyrus 
and bits of wood. How much the editor has managed 
to make of such a fragment as this! — 

plum tabulae togipur 
idieno orfito 1- peduca 
anno XI imp. ca 
germ nici daci 
xandr. ad aegupt. de 
emplo in f ro augusti i 
m.f.p iulianus 
m pura psiss 
(and some of these letters are doubtful), which be- 
comes 
Exemplus Tabulae Togipurae 
Ser. Scipione Salvidieno Orfito L. Peducaeo Priscino 
anno XIIII Imp. Caesaris 
Nervae Traiani Aug; Germanici Dacici mense 
Alexandr. ad Aegupt. Descriptum 
et recognitum ex exemplo in foro Augusti in quo scrip 
M. f. Pol Tulianus 
togam puram sumpsisse 
and can be dated and interpreted. 


Unrversity oF Cauirornta A. E. Gorpon 


Ancrent Roman ConstrRuctTION IN ITALY FROM THE 
Preuistoric Periop to Avucustus, by Marion 
Elizabeth Blake. Pp. xxii +421, 57 plates. Carnegie 
Institution of Washington Publication 570. Wash- 
ington, 1947. $9.00 (paper), $10.00 (cloth). 


All students of Roman archaeology owe a debt of 
gratitude to Marion Blake who in 1938 »-ndertook to 
complete the work left unfinished by Esther Boise Van 
Deman at her death in the previous year. It would 
have been a tragedy if her unique knowledge of 
Roman building materials and methods had been 
lost. But in this book Miss Blake has done more than 
present Miss Van Deman’s information and con- 
clusions. She has added to it all her own intimate 
understanding of the material and her own extensive 
observations. The problem of organizing the intrac- 
table bulk of evidence has been entirely her own, as 


Miss Van Deman left only notes. War time conditions 
have made the task of writing and checking even 
more difficult, but we may be grateful to Miss Blake 
for her decision to bring the work to a conclusion now, 
instead of postponing publication for several more 
years. 
The scope of the book, as indicated by the title, 
is large. Nowhere else has such a mass of detailed 
information on Roman and Italian building been 
brought together and made easily available. The 
subject has been divided into ten chapters. The first 
two, on Types of Evidence, and Roman Building 
Materials, are more or less introductory. The other 
eight deal with various forms of construction —stone 
Walls in Italy, Squared-Stone Construction in Rome 
and Vicinity, Arch and Vault Construction in Cut- 
Stone Work, Opus Incertum to Opus Reticulatum, 
Sun-Dried and Semi-Baked Bricks, Brick and Tile 
Construction, Mortar and Similar Mixtures, Con- 
crete. There is a Select Bibliography of books, refer- 
ence works and periodicals. Five very complete indices 
occupying sixty pages, make the vast array of detail 
more easily accessible. Fifty-seven pages of photo- 
graphic plates present examples of construction. 
Within the chapters the treatment is usually chrono- 
logical and the different periods of the same building 
are therefore discussed separately. Most chapters 
contain a section of Technical Considerations, in 
which structural details are summarized. One is 
constantly impressed by Miss Blake’s command of 
the material and the bibliography. The book is an 
invaluable storehouse of information. It is not, 
however, an easy book to read nor will it be easy to 
use for anyone who is not already familiar with the 
field. The flood of essential detail tends at times to 
obscure the subject. This is perhaps the price paid 
for the attractive and convenient format. The foot- 
notes are appended in columns at the outside edges 
of the broad pages, so that one can refer to them easily 
and quickly. This arrangement, however, also tends 
to limit the contents of the notes, so that much mate- 
rial which might have been subordinated is presented 
in the text. It is, I hope, not inconsistent to feel that 
on some controversial points, on the other hand, more 
evidence might have been adduced for the conclusions 
given. The reader is always referred to the sources for 
the evidence, but Italian excavation reports and 
periodicals are not always easily accessible in other 
countries. For beginners in the field, who will cer- 
tainly all be referred to this book, the most serious 
difficulty will be the lack of diagrams and drawings 
to supplement the photographs, in order to explain 
the details of construction. 

In her opening sentence Miss Blake says: “The 
purpose of this monograph has not changed essentially 
from that expressed by Dr. Van Deman in her pre- 
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liminary study, namely, to examine the materials and 
the methods of construction by themselves and to 
establish a canon for the various periods by which to 
test the accepted chronology of monuments already 
known and to ascribe at least tentative dates to those 
newly found or as yet unpublished.” She admits at 
once that this is an almost impossible ideal —“‘Republi- 
can construction cannot be reduced to a definite 
canon” — but adds “the trends are plain enough 
to allow an approximate chronology.” This claim she 
has more than justified throughout her work, while 
indicating in the discussion of individual buildings 
the tentative nature of much of the dating. It might 
perhaps have been desirable to have made a sharper 
distinction between those buildings, which can be 
positively identified and dated, and the construction 
which can only be assigned approximate relations to 
these fixed dates. A canon of chronology loses its 
value and becomes a hazard if it is accepted uncriti- 
cally or rigidly applied, and there is always the pos- 
sibility that statements made with some reservations 
by a writer of such authority may be repeated as facts 
by followers, unless the uncertainty of the evidence 
is constantly emphasized. The history of Roman 
numismatics in the past twenty years, for example, 
warns us how necessary it is to keep an open mind on 
matters of chronology. 

The first chapter, on Types of Evidence, contains 
much material of great interest which has not been 
brought together elsewhere. The presentation, how- 
ever, demonstrates one of the great difficulties which 
always face anyone who is writing on a highly tech- 
nical subject. The author seems at times uncertain 
as to the nature of her audience. To an experienced 
archaeologist many of the statements in this chapter 
will seem so obvious as to be unnecessary. On the 
other hand, the beginner may be troubled by technical 
terminology, which is not explained until later, if at 
all. This variation in approach is to be found elsewhere 
in the book, although less markedly. The inclusion 
of a glossary of technical terms might have been 
helpful. 

The second chapter, on Roman Building Materials, 
opens with a brief discussion of the geology of Latium, 
and proceeds to discuss both local and imported 
materials, with a brief survey of the buildings in which 
they were used. The tufas, selce, pozzolana, traver- 
tine, marbles, glass, metals, and wood are all treated. 
The third chapter, Stone Walls of Italy, covers more 
than the title implies. Not only city walls and terraces 
outside of Rome, but roads, temples, theaters, villas 
and tombs are included, and some material from 
Sicily is added. The variety of methods of construction 
in the different districts is made clear and a very 
desirable emphasis is laid on the way in which local 
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materials conditioned local methods. The fourth 
chapter deals with a huge body of material —the 
squared stone construction in Rome and its vicinity 
from the times of the kings to the beginning of the 
Empire, while the fifth treats of arch and vault con- 
struction in stone work all over Italy in the same 
period. These chapters are mines of information, both 
for facts and bibliography. 

In the second half of the book, which begins with 
Opus Incertum and ends with Concrete, one suspects 
that Miss Blake really enjoys this material more for 
she handles it with even greater confidence and mas- 
tery. There is less reference to the opinions of others 
and more personal observation, nor has Miss Blake 
hesitated to depart from Miss Van Deman’s conclu- 
sions when she saw fit. In those cases in which she has 
had to depend on the observations of others Miss 
Blake is always careful to note the fact. The order of 
presentation in these chapters ig explained at the 
beginning of the book. One might be inclined to 
question the wisdom of the decision to introduce 
Opus Incertum and Reticulatum before the discussion 
of mortar and concrete, but that is, after all, a matter 
of opinion in which Miss Blake is the expert. There are 
detailed discussions of the chemical characteristics of 
the materials, which are beyond the competence of the 
reviewer to evaluate. In the section on brick stamps 
Miss Blake comments that Miss Van Deman placed 
too little reliance on them, and refers to the more exact 
chronology which has resulted from Bloch’s work in 
this field. Buildings illustrating the use of the materials 
are described here as fully as in the earlier chapters, 
and the discussion ranges over the whole of Italy and 
sometimes into Sicily and Greece. One can only feel 
ashamed of one’s greed in asking for still more of this 
indefatigable author, but a concluding chapter, in 
which the canon could be stated without the ac- 
companying detail of the basic sections, might have 
left the reader with a clearer understanding of Miss 
Blake’s final conclusions, which are scattered through 
the book. 

It is a peculiarity of Miss Blake’s style to speak of 
the eponymous figures of various periods as though 
they had taken a personal part in their building 
projects. For example: “When Augustus undertook 
repairs of the drainage system... he normally used 
concrete vaulting for sewer tops.”’ For Augustus Miss 
Blake undoubtedly means us to understand those men 
hired by him for the job, but such telescoping of the 
situation tends to obscure the important part played 
by the individual, unremembered architects and 
engineers, a large proportion of whom must have been 
foreigners, and gives perhaps too much credit to men 
like Sulla, Pompey, Julius Caesar and Agrippa. 

There are doubtless many details upon which Miss 
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Blake expects to be challenged by her fellow experts, 
although I imagine there are few scholars with a more 
thorough knowledge of the subject. The book will, 
however, inevitably become an important source 
for the cultural history of Rome and in this connection 
there are some statements which historians may wish 
to dispute. For example, on p. 17, Miss Blake appears 
to imply (I trust I am not misinterpreting her state- 
ments) that Rome did not come into close contact 
with Magna Graecia until the end of the fourth 
century and tkat only with Pyrrhus did she estab'ish 
direct contact with Mainland Greece. Recent work, 
in the field of Roman religion at least, indicates that 
communication was opened up much earlier than this 
and that Greek influence played an important part 
in the early history of Rome. In the same passage 
Miss Blake says that “generally speaking Rome in 
the third century was too much occupied with the 
threat of Carthage to devote much attention to build- 
ing operations.” The rise of Latin literature in this 
century suggests that the Romans of the period were 
not entirely occupied in warfare, but the idea is re- 
peated later in the book (p. 127). Here it would appear 
to be contradicted by a reference to “the many temples 
vowed in the heat of battle and subsequently built 
and dedicated.” In a footnote is given a list, taken 
from Platner-Ashby, of thirty-two temples built 
between 296 B.c. and 191 B.c. For the same period 
Wissowa, in his Religion und Kultus, lists fifty-two 
temples. As the Anio Vetus and the Circus Flaminius 
also belong in this century it was scarcely a time of 
inactivity. 

These are, however, minor criticisms. We must 
remember that Miss Blake did not intend to write a 
history of Rome or even of Roman architecture, but 
a statement of the facts of Roman construction as 
they are now known. In this she has succeeded ad- 
mirably. She has solved the peculiarly difficult prob- 
lem of using someone’s else material, but more than 
this, she has created from her own knowledge and 
understanding of the field a notable contribution to 
Roman studies. 

Bryn Mawr Coiitece. AGNes Kirsopp MIcHELs 


Der BADERBEZIRK VON ViruNnuM, by C. Praschniker 
and H. Kenner (Osterreichisches Archiiologisches 
Institut). Pp. 243, pls. rv, Beil. 6. R. M. Rohrer, 
Vienna, 1947. $13.00 


During the years 1899-1908, Edmund Nowotny 
excavated an area of Virunum (in Noricum) which he 
did not publish before his death in 1935. This duty 
Camillo Praschniker has undertaken, working with 
great difficulty from the notes and records left by 
Nowotny, who apparently trusted his memory as 
much as he distrusted photography. Particular credit 
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is due the author therefore in setting all too rare an 
example of atonement for another’s sin of omission, 
by having to excavate this excavation report from 
data not gathered by himself. Hedwig Kenner co- 
operated by preparing the chapters on the small 
finds and on the fresco and stucco decoration. 

An insula some 70 m. square had been cleared. The 
undistinguished small-stone architecture could be 
grouped into four periods of building activity, with 
the greater part of it concentrated in the first two: 
(1) first century after Christ into later third; (2) late 
third to late fourth; (3) end of fourth into fifth; 
(4) sixth. A bath was present at least from the late 
first period into the third. One coin of Probus, re- 
ported as having been found in a floor, is the prime 
evidence used to establish the terminus a quo of the 
second period, which one might otherwise tend to set 
rather earlier, since it necessitates dating at the end 
of the third century the (one and only) well-preserved 
mosaic from the site, the Dionysus mosaic in the 
Klagenfurt Museum. 

The most important discovery was the sculpture. 
Eight fragments represent imported pieces but eleven 
rather well preserved statues are made of local marble. 
In the latter Praschniker sees the products of a single 
master, come perhaps from Aquileia, settled at Viru- 
num late in Hadrian’s reign and active, with assistants, 
in that of Antoninus Pius. The sculptures are retro- 
spective in reflecting later fifth century forms in 
general but are not exact copies of known types. The 
illustrations are much too poor to permit one to make 
fair judgment of the author’s conclusion that the work 
of one atelier under one master is alone represented. 
Certainly the variety in the treatment of the drapery 
seems to require further explanation than the implied 
one of the master’s changing style or the participation 
of assistants; and it may be more likely that the 
technically superior archaistic Amazon comes at the 
beginning rather than at the end of the career of the 
putative master. The importance of this group of 
statues is at any rate clearly indicated and Prasch- 
niker, if he errs at all, does so on the side of con- 
servatism. 

The rather numerous remains and fragments of 
painted and stucco mural decoration are fully de- 
scribed and discussed by H. Kenner with many il- 
lustrations and four color plates. On the basis of the 
building periods established, the larger part are 
assigned to the second century. The character of the 
material conforms in general to that known in the 
other European provinces. The small finds of all 
kinds are described and illustrated. Apparently only 
decorated or well-preserved pottery was kept by the 
excavator so its evidence is far from complete. Italian, 
La Graufesenque, Lezoux and Rheinzabern wares 
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are listed. Five unidentified pieces (7110, 7525, 7695, 
7743, 8173) look very much like Late Roman A ware 
and the only description of body given, that of 7110, 
bears out this supposition. The complete lack of lamps 
later than the second century should be the cause of 
some comment. The eoins are known only from 
Nowotny’s notes and cannot now be identified among 
those in the Klagenfurt Museum; since only 54 were 
so recorded, ranging from Augustus to Constantius 
II, it is obvious that readily identifiable specimens 
alone were kept. 

All in all the author and his collaborator have made 
the best of the difficult task they set themselves, 
thereby deserving praise both for accomplishment and 
conscientiousness. 

UNIVERSITY 


F. O. Waact 


CamuLopunvuM, First Report oN THE EXCAVATIONS 
at COLCHESTER, 1930-1938 [Reports of the Re- 
search Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, XIV], by C. F. C. Hawkes and M. R. Hull, 
with sections by D. B. Harden, J. Wilfrid Jackson 
and Dorothea M. A. Bates; ‘Pp. xix +362, pls. cv1, 
figs. 66. London, 1947. Price 30/-. 


The volume under review is a distinguished addition 
to a distinguished series. Both as excavators and as 
editors, Messrs. J. P. Bushe-Fox, Hawkes, Hull and 
their collaborators between 1930 and the present have 
done a meticulously careful and complete job. The 
resultant volume is a tribute to British scholarship 
in the difficult wartime and post-war days. 

Camulodunum (Colchester) is located in Essex 
about 50 miles northeast of London, on a small penin- 
sula at the junction of the Colne and Roman Rivers. 
The present report includes a general introduction to 
the whole site with its extensive defenses or “dykes,” 
but it deals in detail with only a small portion of 
ancient Camulodunum, the so-called Sheepen Site, 
an irregular plot about 700 by 800 yards on rising 
ground south of the Colne. The remainder —especially 
the site of the Colony founded in a.p. 49—will be 
discussed in a later volume. 

In about a.p. 10, the great Cunobelin apparently 
founded on the Sheepen site a kind of national capital 
of his consolidated Belgic kingdom. This lasted until 
his death (ca. a.p. 41) on the eve of the Roman con- 
quest under Claudius, and comprises the excavators’ 
Period 

Period 1 is the Conquest itself and the immediate 
Roman military adjustments. 

Period m1 is “the beginning of the Roman occupa- 
tion proper,” a military camp effective until a.p. 
49. 

Period 1v represents the period (but not the site) 
of the Colony up to its destruction by the illustrious 
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Boudicca in 61. Period v is the destruction itself. 

Period v1 is 61-65, the terminal date being deter- 
mined by the absence of Neronian coins on the Sheepen 
site. 

Part A of the publication, gives a general survey of 
the area, and discusses the Sheepen site itself under 
the headings of discovery, excavation, stratification 
and chronology; and the whole is resumed in a useful 
general “synopsis and conclusions” (pp. 44-56) which 
spares the cursory reader the need of digging through 
the preceding details. 

Part B describes the Sheepen excavations in detail. 
Needless to say, this Part makes the most exciting 
reading as the tangled strata are unravelled, the 
rubbish pits are dissected, and the whole is rewoven 
into a comprehensible sequence of habitation and 
civilization. 

Part C is the finds: the coins (pp. 129-167), the 
pottery (168-286), the glass (287-307), the brooches 
(308-328), native and Roman bronzework (329-334), 
objects of clay, etc. (345-349), animal and vegetable 
remains (350-356). An index of stratified deposits 
and a general index follow. 

The plates include plans of Camulodunum, the 
Sheepen site and the six regions, numerous photo- 
graphs of the excavations and of the coins, drawings 
of the pottery (46 plates), the glass (3), brooches (10), 
and miscellaneous finds (7). 

Summarization of Colchester I would go far beyond 
the limits of a review. Let a few notabiliora suffice: 

Period 1 is dominated by the personality of Cuno- 
belin, whose grave was perhaps found at the Lexden 
Tumulus by Lever in 1924, and whose “residence” — 
thoroughly wrecked by the Conquest —was indicated 
by a “uniquely high proportion of imported con- 
tinental wares among the pottery.” 

A series of interesting moulds for bronze flans 
probably indicated the site of Cunobelin’s mint; 

Under Cunobelin there was apparently a somewhat 
cosmopolitan settlement of traders along the Colne, 
using Italian sigillata or its equivalent. 

With the Conquest, Period m1, the population of 
the Sheepen site dropped to about one quarter;— 
here “presumably dwelt natives willing to make their 
submission to Rome.” Simultaneously Italian sigillata 
was replaced by quantities of Gaulish ware. 

In Period rv, the site was occupied principally by 
natives in hovel dwellings, while their Roman task- 
masters, who used imported sigillata and Roman coins, 
were settled in better-built structures. 

Boudicca caught the colony off-guard, and there 
are evidences of hasty, desperate resistance. 

Surprisingly few British coins other than Cunobe- 
lin’s reached Camulodunum, and no Roman coins 
can be shown to have arrived earlier than “the morrow 
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of the Conquest”; Claudian bronze coins were prob- 
ably semi-officially imitated in Camulodunum itself, 
“while the little native coins were left as small change 
circulating mainly among the conquered.” 

Harden’s account of the glass indicates slight pre- 
Conquest use, but heavy consumption of imported 
glass in the interval a.p. 49-61. 

The Roman military equipment found falls into 
two distinct periods, the Claudian Conquest and the 
Boudiccean revolt. “Both the multiplicity of types and 
the enhancement of the decorative character empha- 
size to the full the taste for glittering effect combined 
with meticulous detail which throughout governed 
the martial splendour of the early Empire. With the 
Flavian emperors different notions began to set in.” 

The chapter on objects of clay, etc. indicates an 
extensive metallurgical industry throughout the first 
century, a salt-extraction industry, and a tile-and- 
brick industry associated with the building of the 
Colony in a.p. 43. 

Shells of oysters were found “in immense profusion.” 
(As evidence of the fame of British oysters in second 
century Rome the editors might have cited Juvenal 
IV 141.) Plentiful remains of oak for heavy construc- 
tion and hazel for wattle-work were found, but no 
other wood. 

Chapter III, the Pottery, deserves more detailed 
analysis. The sigillata was examined and annotated 
by the late Dr. T. Davies Pryce, whose authority, 
especially in dealing with the South Gaulish wares, 
is preéminent. One can only wish that he and the 
late August Oxé had had the benefit of each other’s 
work on the Camulodunum and Haltern pottery 
(Oxé, “Haltern seit 1925” in Bodenaltertiimer West- 
falens, vi, 1944, pp. 15-76, pls. 1-19), for each would 
have contributed much to the other’s discussion. 

The parallels to the decorated Arretine bowl no. 
1 (pp. 168 f.) are a little misleading through the 
implication that M. Perennius and Bargathes (sic) 
are candidates for its authorship. The piece is so 
fragmentary that one cannot be certain that Bargathes 
was not; yet the proportion of Ateius-ware at Haltern 
is so overwhelming (Oxé, p. $7) and Perennian work 
in Britain is so scanty and so internally consistent 
(two pieces discussed in AJA, xlvi, 1942, pp. 90 ff.) 
that one should hardly risk fathering any of the 
Perennii upon a fragment from Britain unless the 
evidence is compelling. Ateius or P. Cornelius are 
better possibilities (Oswald and Pryce, Archaeologia, 
Ixxviii, 1928, p. 77); if the former of these should be 
correct, the bowl is probably not “‘Arretine” at all, 
but of provincial manufacture. Similarly, the small 
fragment stamped XA[NTHI] in tabula ansata (p. 
169) is not “Arretine,” but additional support for 
Oxé’s thesis of transalpine origin, datable a.p. 16-21. 


Oxé’s Friihgallische Reliefgefdsse vom Rhein, pl. 1 
is a much better illustration of the Neuss crater than 
the one here cited as a parallel to Colchester, p. 169, 
No. 4, where the important parallel Tiberian South 
Gaulish crater from Leadenhall St., London (Archae- 
ologia, \xxviii, p. 87, no. 39) is omitted altogether. 
Oxé’s same work, pp. 2 f. should have been cited in 
discussing the small rim-fragment of Colchester, p. 
169, No. 8, which seems to be Tiberian rather than 
“early Claudian,” —a point of importance at a site 
where A.D. 43 is a cardinal date. 

Pages 174-180 present a detailed and closely- 
reasoned consideration of the late Sir George Mac- 
donald’s strictures on the use of sigillata for dating 
purposes. Camulodunum presents an excellent test 
case because the various periods are closely datable 
independently of the pottery by stratigraphy, history 
and coins, and yet the typologically datable decorated 
sigillata is sufficiently abundant for statistical validity. 
The material is complicated and difficult to present 
and some of the reasoning rests on such conjectural 
hypotheses as the assumption that, independent of 
fluctuating population and prosperity, any given 
year’s importation of pottery was roughly equal to 
that of other years. Furthermore, the substitution of 
a series of simple graphs for the overly-informative 
and overly-crowded graph on p. 175 would have 
clarified matters. And finally, I doubt the wisdom 
of limiting the evidence to statistics on decorated 
ware when so much plain ware, both signed and un- 
signed, is available, —though there is an implication 
that the incidence of plain ware is not inconsistent 
with the incidence of the decorated (p. 191), and that 
distribution of South Gaulish stamps agrees with that 
of South Gaulish ware generally (p. 196, but the 
meaning is not plain). In any case, Sir George’s argu- 
ment is accepted to the extent that the excavator is 
on his guard against the hazards of “rubbish survival” 
and “use survival, of which the ‘heirloom’ is just an 
extreme case.” 

On page 179 we find it noted that although there is 
a fair amount of typologically pre-Claudian South 
Gaulish decorated sigillata on the Sheepen site, all 
datable instances of it appear in post-Conquest de- 
posits. The inference is that no South Gaulish deco- 
rated ware arrived at Colchester before a.p. 43, but 
that when the invaders arrived, they brought with 
them a supeller of which an estimated 40% was 
already typologically obsolete. “The Claudian troops 
and their immediate civilian following had an average 
of two old Decorated Sigillata bowls in use for every 
three new ones,” and presumably a slightly lower 
proportion applied to the less precious and more 
fragile undecorated South Gaulish ware. 

But in discussing “Arretine” ware —i.e. “all pot- 
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tery in the tradition of genuine Arretine manufac- 
ture, whether made at Arretium or not,” the editors 
argue that, while pre-Claudian South Gaulish sigillata 
all came to Camulodunum in or after A.p. 43, at least 
95% of the contemporary “Arretine’’ sigillata (also 
largely of Gaulish or Rhenish origin) arrived before 
A.D. 43 (p. 190). In support of this they note that one- 
sixth of the “Arretine” is stratified in Period 1, as 
against none for the Tiberian South Gaulish; this at 
least proves some pre-Conquest import. Of the re- 
maining five-sixths of the “Arretine” ware, found in 
post-Conquest stratifications, the editors say, in one 
of their very few undocumented assertions, virtually 
none was brought in with the Conquest; then taking 
the assertion as a fact, they use it as the basis for an in- 
genious theory to account for the situation at Camulo- 
dunum and for the contrasting situations at “purely 
Roman military sites of the Claudian period such as 
Hofheim or Richborough, where no Arretine is known 
at all.” 

This theory is to the effect that “Arretine” ware 
lost the military market about a.p. 25, as is generally 
admitted, but continued to supply the civilian market 
until considerably later; “Arretine” was still reaching 
Britain until a.p. 43 or shortly thereafter. This sounds 
like fantasy, but it has the advantage of fitting the 
facts observed in the northern provinces. I incline to 
think that in proposing their theory the editors have 
hit rather close to the mark but that the definitive 
bull's eye yet remains to be scored. 

Further light—or darkness—is shed. upon the 
Ateius-problem by the Camulodunum excavations. 
Oxé’s article gave his last, and very valuable, word 
on the subject (pp. 62-66, 68 ff.); he connects the 
sudden end of the extensive Gallo-German Ateius 
pottery cartel with an event about a.p. 21, perhaps 
the Gallic revolt of Florus and Sacrovir. After that 
year the Ateii are presumed to have returned to 
Italy and to have continued their operations there. 
Now at Haltern (ended a.p. 16) Ateius ware is col- 
lectively 44% of the Italian sigillata, but at Camulo- 
dunum (a.p. 10-43) it is 62% or, if readjustments in 
the list of signatures are permissible, it is nearly 
70%.' The higher proportion at Camulodunum can 


1 Such adjustments might include removal of the stamps 
Romulus, cjiaus F and OficCni from the “‘Arretine”’ list alto- 
gether, and emending no. 36 Jani or Ru?) fini to X)anthi. Mr. 
Hull, to whom I submitted these suggestions, does not agree 
regarding cliaus F; he notes that OficCni is “very peculiar 
fabric,” and says that Jani “cannot possibly be read XJanthi.”” 
Thus definite attribution of these pieces is uncertain. Of the 
Ateius ware in genéral Mr. Hull notes that it “‘is not all alike. 
There are pieces with pale soft paste (“‘Arretine”’) and pieces 
with hard dark paste (resembling South Gaulish ware). There 
are some other curious fabrics, but whether Ateius ware or 
not I could not say.” 
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be explained in one of three ways: (1) The Ateius 
ware all reached Camulodunum between a.p. 10 and 
21 i.e. in the first third of Period 1, leaving a maximum 
of only 40-odd per cent of the “Arretine” to represent 
the latter two-thirds of the Period, from a.p. 21 
to 43. This seems hardly probable. (2) Ateius ware 
continued to reach Camulodunum after a.p. 21, 
being commercially imported from Italy where Oxé 
believes that it was then being made. This would 
imply that the Ateii, particularly Xanthus, managed 
to retain in Italy the same hold upon provincial 
and extra-provincial civilian consumers as they had 
enjoyed while working in the provinces, —and even to 
increase it by a substantial margin. This also seems 
unlikely. (3) Ateius ware continued to reach Camulo- 
dunum after a.p. 21, but from provincial sources. 
That is, the Ateii did not all migrate back to Italy, but 
at least some of them continued to work somewhere 
in north Europe. This view would call for reéxamina- 
tion of Oxé’s evidence for the “sudden end” of Ateius’ 
provincial industry. In brief, Ateius continues to pose 
a problem for continuing investigation. 

Other differences between the Camulodunum and 
Haltern evidence may be briefly reproduced from, or 
added to, those noted by the authors. Cn. Ateius 
Mahes is not at Camulodunum at all; Xanthus is 
proportionally much more frequent at Camulodunum; 
the circular stamp of Cn. Ateius Euhodus is not at 
Haltern, but twice at Camulodunum; at Camulo- 
dunum Crestus appears by himself only, instead of in 
partnership;? trefoil stamps are fairly frequent at 
Camulodunum, as are swallow-tailed and “ansate” 
stamps; Font(eianus?) ligatures On at Haltern but nt 
at Camulodunum (and Neuss, where Oxé suspects he 
may be a Legionstipfer, op. cit., pp. 55, 57); similarly 
C. Sentius appears at Haltern as a strongly ligatured 
signature, but in more resolved forms at Camulo- 
dunum. These and other characteristics may be 
considered symptomatic of Arretine-type provincial 
signatures. Unfortunately, in spite of fairly detailed 
publication, we cannot extend the generalizations to 
cover the shapes of the unsigned plain dishes, largely 
because of the admitted difficulties of distinguishing 
between Italian and provincial “Arretine” by criteria 
of clay, surface, etc. 

Another argument against importation of Tiberian 
sigillata from Italy, is the absence at Camulodunum 
of the small appliqué figures on the rims of plates, the 
planta pedis stamps which emerged at about the close 
of the Haltern period (Mitt. aus Westfalen v, 1909, pp. 
186 f.) or about a.p. 21 (Oxé ,op. cit., p. 73) and the 
decorated Italian bowls contemporary with them. 
In other words, Colchester gives no evidence of great 


2 I question the reading of No. 4, Cn. Atei/Cresti; cf. pl. 
XLI. 


importation of strictly Arretine ware made by the 
Ateii or by anyone else, but primarily of a close pro- 
vincial imitation of it. 

We thus arrive at some of the problems raised by the 
simultaneous availability of Camulodunum and Oxé’s 
Haltern: (1) What is a defensible working definition 
of the word “Arretine” ? (2) What are the implications 
of the fixed dating at Haltern and of Period 1 of 
Camulodunum for the chronology of sigillaia in the 
northern provinces? (3) How does the evidence of 
these sites bear upon the ceramics of metropolitan 
Italy and the southern and eastern provinces? And 
finally, (4) How about Ateius? 

Turning to the unglazed pottery, the authors note 
that over 40 tons was unearthed, sufficient to show an 
early Gallo-Belgic La Téne tradition, a later Romaniz- 
ing provincial tradition and, a Flavian fusion of the 
two into “the standard range of Romano-British 
pottery as we know it.” These categories evoke less 
general interest than the sigillata because they are less 
fine, less known, and more restricted in diffusion. 
They are, nevertheless, important to the archaeology 
of Belgica and Britain, and the 80-odd pages devoted 
to their classification and description is one of the 
most original contributions of the volume. (An inter- 
esting absentee from the Colchester site is the first 
century barbotine and related fabric found on the 
Continent; cf. Art Bulletin xxi, 1939, pp. 274 ff.) 
Here again the editors were at a disadvantage in not 
having Dr. J. H. Holwerda’s De Beglische Waar in 
Nijmegen (1941) at hand until too late for use, and 
no doubt Holwerda’s study would have profited in 
turn by access to Camulodunum. 

Finally in Chapter III, the authors present the 
graffiti on Arretine and South Gaulish ware, of which 
the former are “probably the only alphabetic graffiti 
yet known from pre-conquest Britain.” 

Haverrorp CoLLEcE Howarp Comrort 


Earty Arapic Giass WEIGHTS AND Stamps, by 
George C. Miles, with a Study of the Manufacture 
of Eighth-Century Egyptian Glass Weights and 
Stamps by Frederick R. Matson. Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 111. Pp. 168; pls. 14. 
The American Numismatic Society, New York, 
1948. $5.00. 


In this extremely valuable monograph Dr. Miles 
presents a series, chiefly unpublished, of eight cate- 
gories of Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid weights and 
stamps. The presentation of the material itself, in 
the form of a catalogue raisonnée, is preceded by an 
introduction, and the chapter by Dr. Matson; the 
volume closes with a bibliography, and Arabic and 
English indices. The excellent collotype plates repro- 
duce photographs of the glass objects themselves. 
In some cases a photograph of a plaster cast would 
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have been more legible than one of the glittering, 
glassy object itself. The Arabic type and set-up are 
very good, the text of the inscriptions being given 
line-by-line. No misprints were observed in either 
the Arabic or the English; though the reviewer does 
not always agree with Dr. Miles’ transcriptions. 

The introduction gives a full discussion of the 
weights, which only a numismatist could criticize; 
one remark, however, provides a minor pleasure for 
the layman: “In the Museum of the American Numis- 
matic Society there is a handful of carob seeds” 
(p. 11, note 26). Some doubtful groups are included 
in the book (pp. 22-24) because of their epigraphic 
interest. The Vocabulary (pp. 24-28) is good, though 
it might have been better correlated with the Inder 
of Arabic Inscriptions (pp. 161-164) which is incom- 
plete. Most of the phrases in the Vocabulary are not 
found in the Inder; and some, but not all of the terms 
for Weights and Substances are given there. In cases 
of rare occurrence it would have been helpful to have 
beside each phrase in the Vocabulary the appropriate 
catalogue number. For example, the unusual Arabic 
reading“ ’amta‘a “llahu lahu.” (p. 26) is traced with 
difficulty to nos. 90, p. 121, and 92-93, p. 122, pl. m1. 
The reviewer suggests that the prepositional phrase 
should be read bihi, not lahu. In the Umayyad period 
the letter ba may be written as high as an alif ; compare 
the ba in “kharribah” of no. 135, pl. 1v. Further, this 
accords with the Arabic dictionaries, e.g. Lisan al- 
Arab, (vol. 9, p. 207) and with the transcriptions used 
by the editors of the Répertoire Chronologique d’ Epi- 
graphie Arabe, see, at random, vol. 7, nos. 2505, 2507, 
and 2538. The translation would then read, “May 
God (or Allah) grant him long enjoyment of it.” 
Under Numerals two variants are given for “one 
hundred,” one with, and one without a long alif 
(p. 28). The same variants occur on the firdz inscrip- 
tions, and the firdz was, like the coinage, a prerogative 
of the calif. Has a study of this numeral ever been 
made, to see whether the variants are used consistently 
either by date or by country? 

The section on Epigraphy is all too brief, one 
sentence, and one table (pp. 28-29). The table, drawn 
according to the best scheme of presentation, includes 
both “Umayyad and early ‘Abbasid periods.” There 
should have been two, or even more tables, one for 
each style of Kufi. The letters, fa and gaf should have 
been given on separate lines. The fa is represented, 
when isolated, as a loop lying directly on the base line. 
Actually, on the weights shown in the plates, the fa 
is a loop on a vertical stem which meets the base line 
at right angles; see nos. 26, pl. xu, and 27, pl. 1, for 
clear examples, and passim. 

Dr. Miles is to be congratulated on having felt the 
necessity for a physical and chemical study of the 
glass, and for having obtained the cooperation of 
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Dr. Frederick R. Matson, who writes the chapter on 
“The manufacture of eighth-century Egyptian glass 
weights and stamps” (pp. 31-69). Matson is cer- 
tainly the best person in this country for this sort of 
work. Besides being a chemist, he has a broad back- 
ground in the historical and archaeological aspects 
of his subject. Matson’s chapter should be read with 
care, as Miles points out, by “Islamic archaeologists 
and ...glass and ceramics historians” (p. viii). 
Further, this chapter represents the ideal treatment 
which should become standard for all publications in 
archaeology and art history, whether dealing with 
glass, pottery, textiles, metal, or other material. 

The main body of the book is the Catalogue (pp. 
70-157). It is arranged first, chronologically, and then, 
with the Anonymous and following categories, from 
the more certain to the less certain. For each Umayyad 
and ‘Abbasid official pertinent facts of his biography 
are summarized; the reviewer recognizes none of the 

Tnidentified Officials. It may be remarked that one 
amulet, no. 220, p. 157, pl. rv, has a 10th century style 
of Kufi, and hence is outside the given scope of the 
book. No. 153, pl. x1 is probably several centuries 
later, and should not have been included either. The 
forms of neither are given in the Epigraphic table 
(p. 29). No. 220 remains “meaningless” to the reviewer. 
On no. 19, pp. 77 and 80, pl. x11, the reviewer is unable 
to read “Khurrah (?)” but sees what looks like 
“‘Hayya [?] ah,” or perhaps the “Junadah (?)” of 
nos. 208-209, pl. 1v. This remark is only tentative; 
inscriptions should be read from the originals only, 
not from reproductions. 

The few suggestions of the reviewer are trivia com- 
pared to the high quality of the total work. Indeed, 
Dr. Miles is one of the few people in the United States 
in the whole field of Islamic studies whose work is 
sound, honest, and to be treated with respect. Dr. 
Miles, Dr. Matson, and the American Numismatic 
Society are to be congratulated on an excellent publi- 
cation. 

TeExTILE OF THE 

District or 


Fiorence E. Day 


Copex HAL, AN ANCIENT MEXICAN HIEROGLYPHIC 
PICTURE MANUSCRIPT, by Charles E. Dibble. With 
a Silk Screen Facsimile Reproduction of the Codex, 
by Louie H. Ewing (Monographs of the School of 
American Research, No. 11). Pp. vi+18, figs. in 
text 17, color pls. m. University of New Mexico 
Press, 1947. 


Codex Hall has been in the United States since at 
least 1887. Made of maguey fibre paper, and painted 
with ritual scenes characteristic of Aztec religion, but 
in a figural style oddly reminiscent at times of the 
Maya codices, the manuscript has never before been 
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made public. The commentary by Charles E. Dibble, 
and the Introduction by Sylvanus G. Morley, both 
define the problem connected with the codex. Its 
authenticity as an early post-Conquest manuscript 
of Indian character may be questioned, yet the novelty 
of some of its details suggests that, if authentic, it 
belongs in any study of the main groups of sixteenth- 
century Indian manuscripts. Hence Professors Dibble 
and Jforley have taken the responsibility for making 
it public, all while retaining their doubts as to its 
possible date of manufacture. 

A full-size, colored facsimile is provided. Professor 
Dibble analyzes the technique of the paper, and pro- 
vides an interpretation of the painted scenes. These 
show a ritual connected with the “binding of the 
years”’ at the end of a 52-year cycle of time; ceremonies 
rendered to Tlaloc; the method of sacrifice by killing a 
bound man with arrows; ceremonial copulations; and 
various cosmic signs and place- and name-signs. The 
maguey fibre, the incoherence of the scenes, and the 
phonetic values that attach to certain signs, lead 
Professor Dibble tentatively to suggest a post-Con- 
quest date, and an origin within the geographical area 
of Aztec ceremonial observances. Without pronouncing 
the codex authentic, he asks for further comment from 
colleagues. 

To strengthen the conclusion that the codex is of 
post-Conquest date, the olla figured on plate II recto 
is relevant. The perspective rendering of the mouth 
of the jar betrays a hand accustomed to European 
pictorial illusion (cf. Sahagin, Cédice florentino, 
Madrid, 1905, pl. xx1v). The blanket forms in the 
copulation scenes on plate 1 verso are connected with 
those of Coder Mendoza, drawn ca. 1548-1549. 

Other details call for more searching doubts as to 
the date of manufacture. On plate 1 recto the figures 
of the women in the lower right quadrant evoke the 
fluid outlines of Egyptian relief sculpture, as inter- 
preted by European draughtsmen of the nineteenth 
century. 

More serious still is the question raised by the 
architectural form and decoration of the structures 
represented in the foregoing scene and in the scene of 
death by arrow sacrifice. The form of the “Tlaloc” 
temple is that of a trapezoidal facade with concavely 
stepped lintel. This form appears nowhere in Middle 
American archaeology. It is known, however, from a se- 
ries of spurious carvings and paintings published by Al- 
fredo Chavero in 1892 (Antigiiedades mexicanas, publi- 
cadas por la Junta Colombina de México, Mexico, 1892, 
text pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, pl. 7). In this group of objects, 
a carved coconut tetrapod stand appears, with the 
stepped and trapezoidal forms of Codex Hall, as well 
as the overlapping trapezoidal “shingle” forms of the 
structure surrounding the arrow sacrifice in Codex 
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Hall. That this entire group from Chiapas may be 
fraudulent was revealed by Eduard Seler before 1902 
(Gesammelte Abhandlungen, i, 1902, 161). Seler learned 
that they were prepared by a young Tabasco Indian 
whose training as an artist was subsidized in Europe 
by Alfredo Chavero. The carved coconut stand in 
question was published in 1892 as coming from Copoya 
de Chiapas in the Zoque country. It was alleged to 
have served as a crown for the Candelaria Virgin in 
that village (F. del Paso y Troncoso, Catdlogo de la 
seccién de México, Madrid, 1892, i, 65). If any doubt 
still persists as to the spurious character of the carved 
coconut object cited above, then it must be granted 
that the maker of the coconut, whoever he was, 
influenced, or was influenced by the style of the 
maker of Codex Hall, if indeed they are not one and 
the same person. 

In any case, Professor Dibble is courageous and 
objective in his desire to make the manuscript known; 
in his detached analysis of its forms; and in his sus- 
pended judgment as to its authenticity. There is no 
valid reason for which questionable antiquities should 
not be examined, if problematic, with the same detail 
lavished upon entirely reputable specimens. 

Yate University Grorce KvuBLER 


Hanpsook or Soutn American Inp1ans. Volume 8, 
Tue Tropicau Forest Trises, pp. 986 +xxv, pls. 
126, figs. 134, maps 8. Volume 4, Tue Circum- 
CaRIBBEAN TRIBEs, pp. 567 +xix, pls. 98, figs. 79, 
maps 11. Edited by Julian H. Steward. (Bulletin 
148, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1948.) 


Volumes 3 and 4 of the Handbook of South Ameri- 
can Indians appeared in 1948. It is anticipated that 
volumes 5 and 6, dealing, respectively, with general 
ethnography and physical anthropology, geography, 
and linguistics will be released in 1949; and number 
7, a final index volume will be ready by 1950. The 
entire work has been edited by the staff of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology with special financial assist- 
ance from the United States Department of State. 

Volume 8 surveys the great lowland tropical forests 
of the South American continent. The area is essen- 
tially that of the Amazon basin south and east of the 
main stream of the Orinoco River. In addition a large 
coastal area of Eastern Brazil is considered. These 
tropical forest regions are, in a broad sense, culture 
areas. Cultural similarity from tribe to tribe is quite 
evident, particularly in all of those aspects of life 
which are conditioned and shaped by the natural 
environment. As with al! of the volumes of the 
Handbook, volume 3 is primarily concerned with a 
picture of the living peoples. Archaeology, with 
which we are concerned in this review, does not form 
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a large part of the volume. We know that prehistoric 
remains are abundant in most all parts of the tropical 
forest, but very little controlled archaeological work 
has been attempted in the area. 

In the “Archaeology of the Paran4 River,” Fran- 
cisco de Aparicio discusses archaeological sites that 
lie along the banks of the Parana between its delta 
and its confluence with the Paraguay. The article is a 
good summary and a number of facts are made clear. 
One of these is that the so-called “mounds” of the 
Paran4 are not true mounds in the sense of having 
been artificially constructed as places of burial or as 
bases for buildings. Instead, they seem to be merely 
refuse accumulations on natural knolls. Ethnically, 
Aparicio ties the archaeology of the region to the 
Chana-Timbai and related tribes of the Conquest 
period. He offers a good description of the ceramics 
of the Parané littoral, and a cultural division is made 
between the littoral and the sites of the delta, with 
the latter showing a much less developed ceramic 
tradition. Guarani influences in pottery are pointed 
out, but Guarani archeology as a whole is not dealt 
with. Aparicio’s paper, while useful, has been some- 
what superseded by G. D. Howard’s recent treatment 
of the archaeology of north-east Argentina (Yale 
University Publications in Anthropology, no. 39, 
1948). 

Betty J. Meggers’ “The Archaeology of the Ama- 
zon Basin” deals with what might be considered 
“classical” Amazonian archaeology. Working with 
extremely few and limited data Meggers pieces to- 
gether an interesting but sketchy little summary. 
She divides the vast Amazonian area into four tenta- 
tive cultural precincts: Maraj6é Island, Northeast 
Brazil, the Santarém region, and the Middle Amazon. 
Subsequent research will probably revise these, but 
for a beginning they have descriptive value. There is, 
as yet, no hint of the chronological relationships of 
the two major lower Amazonian styles, Marajé and 
Santarém. The possibility of correlations with the 
historic contact tribes is seen in the findings of Euro- 
pean artifacts in association with aboriginal pottery 
at Caviana and Maraca. 

These above are the only two articles in the third 
volume of the Handbook which deal fully with archae- 
ology. In a number of the ethnographical accounts 
short sketches have been included which treat of the 
archaeology of a tribal area. Alfred Métraux has done 
this for the Guarani and the region of the Chiriguano 
and Chané and Gillin offer such a summary for the 
Guianas. In every case the knowledge of archaeology 
of an area is still pitifully scant. 

Volume 4 gives archaeological and ethnographic 
coverage to the last of the four major regional divisions 
of the South American area as these are presented in 
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the Handbook. This has been termed the Circum- 
Caribbean region. It is composed of most of tropical 
Venezuela and Colombia north and west of the main 
stream of the Orinoco, of Central America as far north 
as the Maya frontier in central Honduras, of the 
Pacific coastal strip of Colombia, and of the West 
Indies. Although there is considerable diversity in 
natural environment throughout, the total region is 
largely a forested or semi-forested one in which there 
is abundant to super-abundant rainfall. Differentia- 
tion is seen among jungle hills, open savannas, or 
tropical coast lines. 

The opening article in Volume 4 is Julian H. 
Steward’s “Introduction” which is of both ethnologi- 
cal and archaeological interest. In brief, the author 
has conceived of four levels of cultural integration 
which are applicable to South American data. Levels 
1 and 2 correspond, approximately, to the areas of 
the Marginal Tribes (volume 1) and the Tropical 
Forest Tribes (volume 3). The fourth level, that of 
the Andean Civilizations, has been treated in volume 
2. The third level, that one upon which the native 
peoples were living in a stage intermediate between 
the Tropical Forest Villages and the Peruvian cities, 
is represented by the prehistoric tribes of the Circum- 
Caribbean area. With the European conquest, Steward 
points out, these tribes have slipped back to the 
equivalent of the Tropical Forest level. This is seen 
in the present-day absence of social and _ political 
elaboration, stratified society, organized priesthood, 
elegance of chieftainship, and wealth and women as 
measures of prestige. A final aspect of Steward’s thesis 
is that the high Andean and Mexican civilizations 
developed out of a formative base or stage quite 
comparable in content and organization to the Cir- 
cum-Caribbean cultures. 

Because the cultural crest of the West Indies and 
Central America, as well as most parts of Venezuela, 
had been passed with the conquest, the archaeology 
of the Circum-Caribbean area is more spectacular 
than the ethnography. Also, more archaeological 
research has been carried on in these regions than in 
the Amazonian forests. As a result of these situations 
there are more strictly archaeological papers in volume 
4 than in volume 3. Taken in the order in which they 
are presented, W. D. Strong’s “Archaeology of Hon- 
duras” is a general summary of what is known of the 
prehistory of that country. Discussing Honduras 
under three main regional sub-divisions, the northeast 
coast, the Ulua-Yohoa, and central and southwestern 
Honduras are all examined. Although chronological 
evidence is still scattered in Honduras, the general 
outlines of three major horizons are discernible: (1) 
a group of late ceramic styles that may be attributed 
to historic tribes; (2) a middle period composed of 
several local styles plus a very definite Mayoid incre- 
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ment with “Old Empire” affiliations; and (3) an early 
pottery horizon of bichrome, monochrome, and in- 
cised wares. 

Strong’s subsequent article, “The Archaeology of 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua,”’ is less successful as a 
synthesis than the Honduras summary. Stratigraphic 
work in these countries is almost completely lacking 
or was when the paper was prepared. The treatment 
is necessarily descriptive and focuses attention upon 
regional differentiation in ceramic and stone carving 
styles. 

Lothrop’s “Archaeology of Panama” is a descriptive 
survey in which he deals with four erchaeological 
provinces: Darién, Coclé, Veraguas, and Chiriqui. The 
assumption is that the ceramic and other artifact 
styles that characterize all of these regions can be 
correlated with the 16th century tribes which occupied 
the respective areas. In some cases this is undoubtedly 
true. Lothrop’s own field work at Sitio Conte, Coclé 
revealed a rich ceramic and metallurgical period which 
probably just antedates the Spanish Conquest. 
Darién appears to the reviewer to be a more compli- 
cated situation. Quite possibly several hundred years 
and several archaeological periods are represented in 
the data and materials that are now labeled “Darién.” 
Veraguas seems to be a fairly consistent and unified 
style and is known largely from Lothrop’s own work. 
Chiriqui ceramics and stonework have been known for 
several decades although we still don’t know very 
much about their time relationships. 

Doris Stone’s “Basic Cultures of Central America” 
offers the archaeological thesis that two fundamental 
cultural complexes appeared at a remote period in 
Central America. One of these had its hearth along 
the Caribbean, the other in the highlands. Similarities 
between these complexes and early pottery and 
ceramic styles in Peru are noted. The author concludes 
that these similarities are clues to an early inter- 
American cultural horizon which precedes, in many 
places, the later and more specialized prehistoric 
civilizations. In Central America these relatively 
unspecialized strains have, it is speculated, continued 
into later styles and periods in purer form. 

Alfred Kidder IT contributes an important summary 
in his “Archaeology of Venezuela.” Based largely 
upon his own field work in the country, plus the rela- 
tively recent work of Osgood and Howard, Kidder’s 
summary initiates temporal and spatial synthesis in 
Venezuelan prehistory. There are three established 
regional sequences, and there are recognized ceramic 
types from several other regions. Connections have 
been established between the Los Barrancos Aspect, or 
period, of the Lower Orinoco drainage, Early Ronquin 
of the Middle Orinoco, and an early period at Lake 
Valencia. Relationships between Los Barrancos and 
the West Indies are mentioned. In general, there is an 
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obvious dichotomy between western Venezuela, which 
has connections with the northern Andes, and eastern 
or Orinocan Venezuela. 

The long concluding paper on the West Indies, by 
Irving Rouse, is a general anthropological considera- 
tion of the native peoples who once occupied and 
dominated those islands. They and their culture have 
long since vanished from the New World scene except 
for occasional vestiges now seen in the white or Negro 
milieu of the Indies. Our knowledge of them and their 
way of life is, thus, largely from archaeology and early 
ethno-historic sources. Rouse, with help from Pedro 
Garcia Valdés and Adolfo de Hostos, has woven an 
excellent fabric of historical reconstruction. The pre- 
historic framework upon which it is based is primarily 
the result of his own previous field researches. Three 
principal ethnic and cultural stocks dominate the 
story. The earliest and simplest were the Ciboney and 
related non-ceramic, pre-agricultural peoples. Next, 
and most important, were the Arawakan peoples who, 
presumably, populated the Indies from the South 
American mainland and brought with them the 
knowledge of horticulture and the neolithic arts. There 
is considerable variation in the Arawakan culture, both 
in space and in time, and this complex story of dif- 
ferentiation is summed up in a valuable reference 
chart (p. 509). The archaeological skeleton of Arawak 
culture is also given a richness by an effective use of 
the documentary sources to fill out the picture of na- 
tive life. The Caribs were the third major ethnic and 
cultural group to reach the islands and were in process 
of taking them over at the time of Columbus’ voyage. 
Little is known of them through archaeology. 

SmirHsoniaN InstituTION Gorpon R. WiLLEY 


Byzantium. AN Inrropuction To East Roman 
Crviuization. Edited by Norman H. Baynes and 
H. St. L. B. Moss. Pp. xxx1+-436, pls. 48, maps 3. 
The Clarenden Press, Oxford, 1949. 21 /—#7.00. 


If in the last half century the ghosts of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Gibbon which have lain so heavily on 
Byzantine studies have been exorcised, substantial 
credit must be given to the devoted labor of the rela- 
tively small group of scholars, several of whom have 
contributed chapters to this volume. Some essays in 
this long-awaited introduction to Byzantine civiliza- 
tion will perhaps have a limited interest for the general 
reader, and some essays, written several years before 
the war, would surely have been revised had their 
authors lived, but specialist and layman alike will 
derive from the book as a whole stimulation and an 
insight into the achievement of East Rome. This is 
the virtue of the inevitable defects of a composite 
production, whose chapters differ considerably in 
scope and in treatment. 
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The book (why was it not called The Legacy of 
Byzantium and given a place in the “Legacy” Series?) 
has an introduction by Professor Baynes and fourteen 
essays on different aspects of Byzantine civilization. 
In his introduction Baynes demonstrates again his 
astonishing gift for a clear and brilliant summary of 
complicated issues. By emphasizing the basic qualities 
of Byzantine civilization and its continuity with the 
ancient world, he provides a certain unity for the 
several essays. Mr. Moss and the late Charles Diehl 
perform a miracle of compression by giving an outline 
of Byzantine history in 50 pages. As a guide to this 
and subsequent chapters the reader will be grateful 
for the list of Byzantine emperors and the three sketch 
maps at the end of the volume. Although the chapters 
on economic life and public finances were written by 
an acknowledged master, André M. Andréadés, they 
are the least satisfactory, for they read like notes 
rather than finished chapters. That important studies 
of economic conditions in the Byzantine Empire pub- 
lished after Andréadés’ death in 1935 could not have 
been used is another weakness of these chapters. No 
meager summary can do justice to the brilliant and 
sympathetic essay on the Byzantine church by Henri 
Grégoire, who rejects the facile charge of Caesaro- 
papism which is generally brought against that Church. 
Grégoire brings out clearly the importance of the 
Church not only in its internal evolution, but also 
in its external relations. The late Father Delehaye’s 
account of monasticism is worthy of that distinguished 
scholar, but it would have gained from a more critical 
analysis of the social and political role of the monks. 
For the reader of this journal the most attractive 
essay will doubtless be Diehl’s summary of the whole 
story of Byzantine art, its debt to Greece and the 
Orient, and its wide influence on the art of Europe 
and Asia. For this chapter in particular the 48 hand- 
some illustrations selected by Mr. Moss are invaluable, 
although unfortunately there is no adequate system 
of cross-references from Diehl’s essay to the plates. 
Georgina Buckler’s chapter on education and F. H. 
Marshall’s essay on literature (with a note on the 
Digenes Akritas Epic by John Mavrogordato) will not 
satisfy the specialists, but the layman will acquire 
from them some appreciation of the Byzantine prac- 
tice and achievement in these fields. Less satisfactory 
for the general reader is R. M. Dawkin’s rather tech- 
nical chapter on the Greek language in the Byzantine 
period. Wilhelm Ensslin’s informative ch: pter on 
imperial administration would have been more useful 
if it had been placed after the historical survey. In 
succeeding chapters, Professor Vasiliev, the Nestor of 
Byzantinists, summarizes the relations of Byzantium 
and Islam, the late William Miller describes the 
Byzantine inheritance in southeastern Europe, Steven 
Runciman discusses Byzantium and the Slavs, and 
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finally Baron Meyendorff and Professor Baynes write 
on the Byzantine legacy in Russia. One looks in vain, 
however, for a discussion of Byzantine relations with, 
and influence on, western Europe. Only Diehl in his 
chapter on art alludes to this fundamentally important 
problem. 

A select but useful bibliography of works in western 
European languages is provided. It is a measure of 
the current scholarly activity in this field that the 
bibliography needs already to be supplemented by 
such works as Demus, Byzantine Mosaic Decoration; 
Rice, Byzantine Painting; Every, The Byzantine 
Patriarchate; Dvornik, The Photian Schism; Vernad- 
sky, Kievan Russia; Cross, Mediaeval Russian 
Churches; and Bréhier, Le Monde byzantin. II. Les 
Institutions de l’ Empire byzantin. 

Much spade work remains to be done by the archae- 
ologists and historians before a really adequate 
synoptic account of Byzantium can be written. Until 
then this volume will stand as a worthy introduction 
to the richly varied civilization of East Rome. 
University oF WASHINGTON Sotomon Katz 


Hetienic History, by G. W. Botsford and C. A. 
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Robinson. Pp. x1x +509, pls. 108, figs. in text 19, 
maps 28. Third Edition. New York, Macmillan 
1948. $6.00. 


Many new plates; additional maps; a chronological 
table and a glossary, both newly added; and atext 
significantly altered and expanded: these improve- 
ments over earlier versions make this latest revision 
of Hellenic History even more conspicuously one of the 
best one-volume introductions to Greek history, 
civilization, and art. 

There is everything to praise, almost nothing to 
criticize in the means by which this work fulfills it 
purpose. Throughout it is a striking exhibition of 
Robinson’s remarkable gift for selecting and empha- 
sizing the essentials ia all aspects of ancient Greek cul- 
ture. One small suggestion: the chapters (11-111) on the 
Bronze Age and the “Middle Age,” in spite of inter- 
esting inserts, already seem slightly dated in view of 
the most recent studies affecting their content (several 
of which studies have appeared in this Journal). 
Doubtless these parts will be refreshed as new print- 
ings of the book are needed. 


University oF CALIFORNIA D. A. AMyx 
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“ARCHAEOLOGY 


The magazine Archaeology was established by the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America in 1948 as an illustrated quarterly 
addressed to members and other readers with or without special 
traiting in archaeology. 


The Summer issue, which appears in June, inc’ udes articles 


_ on Byzantine and Mediaeval architecture, South Italian pottery, 


the excavation of a painted huaca in Pern, a gold crocodile from 
Panama, a Hellenistic tornb in Algeria, palacolithic caves at Tan- 
gier, the excavations at Volubilis in Morocco, the gold-and- 
ivory statues found by the French at Delphi, the linguistic map of 
ancient Belgium, and a survey of Irish archaeology since 1989. 


_ Annual and Student Members of the Institute may elect to re- 
ceive either the American Journal of Archaeology or Archaeology 
with their membership. Sustaining Members receive both jour- 
nals. For those who cannot take advantage of the special privi- 
leges of membership, mail subscriptions to Archaeology are 
available. 


Address: ARCHAEOLOGY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 8, N.Y. 
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DEDICATIONS _ 


FROM THE ATHENIAN AKROPCLIS | 


A CATALOGUE OF THE INSCRIPTIONS 


OF THE SIXTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES B.C, 


Edited by 
ANTONY E. RAUBITSCHEK 
With the Collaboration of Lilien H. Jeffery 


The catalogue (418 page) B00 


all of which are illustrated, mostly with photographs. The ap- _ 


pendices (107 pages) treat Formulae, Technical Aspects aad 
Historical Documents, and provide an Archaeological Sum- 
mary, followed by indexes and ‘concordances (18 pages). 


Price $15.00 


{3 Orders may be sent to 
The Archaeological Institute of America 
Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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